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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


Department of the Interior, 

Bureau of Education, 

D. C., Octoler 1 1913, 

Sir : There is a general demand for information In regard to the con- 
dition of drawing and art* in the elemeh^ry' and secdndary schools of 
this and other countries. In partial response to this demand Mr. Royal 
Bailey Farnum, specialist in drawing and lumdwork in the New 
York State Education Department, has, at my request, prepared the 
manuscript transmitted herewith, showing the status of drawing and 
art in the schools of the United. States. I recommend that the 
munuscripf bo published as a bulletin of tho Bureau of Education. 
I hope to bo able to submit later a manuscript embodying^ho results 
-of a thorough Investigation of this subject in other countries. 

Respectfully submitted. 

P. P. Cl*AXTON, 

Cominisaiouei', 

Tho Seckktauv of the Interior. 








' PHUSCNT STATUS OF DRAWING AND ART f.N THF LLEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES. . 


A. mSTORICAl. DKVKl.OP.NfK.XT, 

< 

UHien, in the ligh-t of the present clay :uul oui;inu(lern oducutioual 
views, 01113 slops to. coutcmplato tlio early stKtigglo which accompanied 
the (Milranco of drawing as a regular subject iii tlio school curricu-^ 
him, it seems incictlihlo to think that any conilicl slipulJ over have 
(V\isl(al. What is now coiisidei-ud so ('.sseiUrnl fur tlie ti'aining and 
(levelopinent of ovory child was, somewhat le>s than two centuries 
ago, ptmiticully unhourd of. It is iiiloresling ty note thattlierc was 
at all curly dalo a growing conviction that drawing .should bccoiue a 
piwl id' elementary sliuhcs and should be inli-odueed upon a j/rac- 
tical basis. No less an nulhiu'it}" than Ihmjainin Fran kiln advo- 
cated the siihjeet as curl\<us 17‘1/T), wlion iiiMiis “PrtJposod hints for 
an Academy'' he says: | 

, Ay lo ihuir stiulie.s, it wouhl bo well if tlicy nmld bo Uuii^'hL tccnjlhiiuj tluu ts u.soful 
ami rvinjOLlng tlial i.y *aiiaiuciiial . lbi(. art l.-i Ina^ atul llioir llnic’ is y!n'rt. It i.s thme- 
U«iv prupusod fli.it llicy leavu tlicMo ihiiig.s iluL an) likely (o.be vinst \tsrful imd JnCat 
orniunc/iial, n-j^Mrd boiiij' bad to ibo several j.)roi*cs.>ioiisTir wliicli tliey uro iiil ended, 
. All bliuuld be laugliL a fair luuul, and Bwiil, as tliaL is u.'<eiul io.all. And witli it may be 
K-ariied',soim.*lliing of drawdiig by imitaiioa uf prints ami snmo of the tirst j^rinciples of 
jier.spuvti ve, arithmetir, a^'count.s, ami suino of tbo tirst prinoiples of geometry and 


lu tlicso mere *^|^nts,'’ which prcsagctl the adoifl-ion of what was 
eventually to h^oino a common-sehool subject in Boston and 
throughout the whole country, 'u Bostou boy was outlining courses 
in (Inuving from the practical and utilitarian stamlpoint, “regard 
being hat] to the several professions for which tliey are intended," 
ami was seeking their adoption by his follow citizens in the public 
schools of Philj|,delphia, • 

■ Early data relative to drawing as a particular tind special phase 
of education arc netionpanly brief and incompltde, .but in connect 
tioii with an intorosling biographical sketch, of a incmher one of 
the earlier school committees of Boston, published in Barnard's , 
American Journal of Education in 1801,* this subject recoivos some 
attention. It appears William Bentley Eowlo was so 
-iutorpstod in education that ho volunteered to assume temporary 
chaise of a largo boys' school in Boston upon the sudden illness of 
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. In tlio loiiching of his own school ho requit ed a monitor [nv every 
six or eight scholars, the bogimiing group being tnught by tho most 
skillful of tho next advanced group. Tho first or highest class would bo 
^rectly under tho muster and would includo tho greatest mimher 
in any other class, all tho pupils being capab^ of receiving advanced 
instruction. 

Besides drawing, noedlowork (sowing) wtis introduedd, -tho limt 
teachor being tho later \vell-kno\vn philanthropist, Miss Doroth/.L. . 
Dix. Probably tliis is one' of tho oarliost accounts of what is. now 
termed a form of handwork boingAaught in nn'educalional institu- 
tion of this country. 

ApjKa'ring in tho sumo volume of Barnard's Journal with tho 
account of Mr. Fowlo’s life was a long translated art iclo by a German, 
Dr. Ernest Ilontschel, outlining methods of drawing instniction and 
emphatically stating that instruction in this important subject was 
tbo duty of all common schools. 

Thus from abroad, ns well us at homo, jircssuro wn.s being brought 
to bear loading toward tho final introduction of industrial drawing in 
tho public school system. 

Not a little credit for tho final succc.ssful outcome is duo to tho 
influence and continued efforts on tho part of tho editor of tho journal 
already referred to.vtho lion. Ileiusy Barnard, distinguished ns the ' 
first United States Coinmlssionor of Education, an offico created by 
tho cstablLshment of tho U. S. Bureau of Education in 1807. Pie 
urged in addresses on industrial education throughout tho country 
as early ns 1838, thP introdwction’^fylrawing as a common-school 
study. At- that time ho was editor oN;Tho Connecticut Gommon 
School Journal” published under the direc^oai of tho board of com- 
missionoi-s of common schools. In the third number there appeared * 
an extract on tho “Practice of Music and Drawing in Schools” taken 
froin a report on tho Prussian achooLi mado by a Prof^Stowo to ^ho 
Ohio Sluto-Logislaturo in that Sumo year of 1838. In this extract 
•Prof. StowQ rejjorts that, with reforcnco to drawing and singing,'tho. 
Prussian teachers — , • * ' . * 

Found tho tuuio divereity of natural talent in regard to thfo aa in regard to reading, 
writiug; and othor htanchos of education; but they bad never scon a child who was 
Incapable of leamiiijf to.road and draw neatly, and that, tw, without Liking ariy timo 
which would at all inUirforo with, indeed, which would not actually promote, his 
progrcSiin otlieratudioi. 

.- In his editorials Mr. Barnard considora drawing almost wholly 
from a podagogictil standpoint and overlooloijtho strongest features 
in Walter Smith’s ^utlino, tho industrial problem. Howovpr, 
various extracts from foreign publications on tho subject strpu^y 
ojnphasizo this point. . ' ^ 

, applbaretl an article on map drawing, fJp.t)rtv^ 





^ .^gPrUVlNi; A\r> AIM’ IX SCMIOOI,.-^, 

* * ^ , 

Miss ]'i';iboil_y iii-^'^rd iis ust' in s( liimls on nlilitarinii orumuls us wc'll us 
])(',.lu;,H)”ical.^ Sim, with Imi' sblor, who later married lloruco Maim, 
wits at lliis time giviii',' gi'uluitoiis instniction in ono of tlio scliools of 
. Boston and at\tlu: same time actually working out her ideas as 
(luvclopod in tho boolc, A class was also organized among primary 
tcaclms, and included nearly 100. A '“Primer of Remling and 
Drawing, by .Mary T. Peabody, was tlio basis of. instruction. 

Keferonco was made in tlio sumo journal to a inamnd on tho use of 
blackboards, published about tliis time by William A. Alcott. - Mr. 
Barnard seems to think tbc work so valuable at a liino when^sucli 
boards had boon “bvt'^barelyj^-odnceil” that be caused it to bo 
ropublislied in full. Ono oT^io 19 chaiitcm was devoted to its 
mso im teaching drawing. In it .Mr. Jusiali Holbrook is cited as ono 
wlio Inul done nuich in ailvaiicing tho cause of drawing by publishiiig;-*^ 
some three' yoai-s previous a soiics of drawing cards, 3G in nmnbeiy 
which wore to be used as aids in the subject. The com-so covered 
linos, goomctricul figures, and outlines of familiar objects. 

'■ Here, again, tho indnsi rial aspect of tlio work, later to be so strongly 
and continually' emphasized, failod to bo considered. Ifowover, tho , 
artistic side was .by no means being negh'ctcd. 

1 ' 01 many years Rembrandt Pcale hail two iileahs ever beforo him; 

“One was In jiaint n W u'liiiiylon Mliidi wniiM be worlliy of llic snhjrcl ;ciid wliicli 
should cuminand (lie eoiilivleiico of lii.s.tnuntrymcn; Iho either wa.s to inaiigur.ito a 
system of teaching dr.nving which should make it as cheap, as oh'menlary, and as 
common a.s reading and " riling. ' ' . ’ ' 

With him rests the lionor of liuving painted tlio last portrait, from 
life, of M’ashiiigloii, altliungh far iiiferiur to liis ideals, and, in aeeord- ' 
unce M-ith his seeond amhition, lie left in Philadelphia the foimdution 
for siiecessful (Iratving instruel ion. 

^ It Wu.sin .1810 IhatPeah' lirst miuh) llut elTort to tryout his iticas 
in the jnihlic high s< liool at an insignificant salary, for money-making 
Avas notlii. object. Success gi'cetcd him from I lu' start, and “the 
jiroficiciitxj^f (he students of the. higii si liool in this hrani h was tlio 
commrni rciTiiuk of alt intelligent educators wlio visited tlio institu- 
tion. At liic end of two years ho hccamo so eutluisc.il witli his 
ideas that lio ofVered to supervise tlio work in tho clomentnry grades 
without charge, pro^l1ded lie were -given tlmjnopcr mithorizutimi. 
This generous and well-nieuiiing o/fer met imc.\pectedly witli n vio- 
'Icut cheek. Some ^of the school Iroiird ihi'ough igiiorniico or political 
reasons oppo.sed such a scheme. Their idea that drawing stood for • 
painting ami was an aecomplislmmnt to bo studied, at tlio close of 
.s^pl liliymtlicr lima at tlio beginuing, found no accord with tho ' 

ih.il. 111 l•|llMdl>lll;,. "tail II lu Cell. jJhu lijluii, U. S. CuumUtioiur 
oMIdUWtHIl, ^ 
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pf^posod scliciuo. Pcalc’s wholo proposition was scvcTcly criticized 
an4 ho himself donouncod as a '*ehurlalan/' It was at his request 
then that a committeo of investigution was appointed Avhich not only 
exatninod his records at Uio high scliool, Piit consulted witli educa- 
tors and men of artistic uiul oiiginooring professions. Tho opinions 
of these men, later printed in full, form a most interesting scries of 
documents. It appears that a sot of some *10 qticstions was presented 
to each man consulted and were in many instances quite fully 
ans\ycred. The questions were calculuteil to dewlop tlio problem of 
tho possibility of teaching drawing and led from general to definite 
queries relating to tho methods pui-sucil and achnintagcs to 1)0 gained 
from such a subject. , 

Tho following are interesting oxainj)les ansAverod by the Avcll-kiiown 
artist, Mr. Thomas Sidly: 

(1) Should iiietruction in drawing cutnmcm ti with drawing hy llio evo or with in- 
atrumenta? — It sliould by all incana coinincm n wiili dr.nving Ity ilio c.yc. 

(2) Sliould ill 6tr action in dni\niig coinmonco wiili iicrj^gi-ciivo and dniwing Imm 
aiodels or with drawing from puttorna?— Tho luipilrf Bhutild ct.py iMtlerns lirnl, and 
models afterwarda. 

(4) What are the things chiefly aimed at in lourning to draw?— .\ t en r.\to jicrcrptinTts 
of tho true forms of objecU and skill of hand in imiUUing what iy .seen. 

(9) Can this Ira in iug of tho cyo and hand beg;iinod with ;»h imieh ou.<o and ccrii 
by beginning to draw from niodols be/oro copying ])aUrriiuV--lL can imt. 

(15) Is tho lime givou in tbo bigli bchoul to ihib dupartmotit (U*bs Hum two hours a 
week) sufTicieiit to oxlend tho courso of instruction advantageously to any other 
branchoe of drawing than pencil drawing frotu iiaUernn^^d mudelH?— 1 should think 
not. ‘ ‘ 

The report of the coiuiuilteo was imuiiimoirsly in favor* of Poulo 
and his drawing course, uad sliortly nfjcr the course was adopted in 
tho grade schools. But tho board was not unanimous and Pealo was 
so llindorpd and boriously hampered in his courageous at tempts that ho 
was compelled to resign in 184*1, much-lo his own sorrow and 
grot of his many friends. Tbo coui*sc, jnddished in book form in 1S45, 
aud called '^Graphics, tho art- of accurate deliueatiou, a system of 
school cxcrcisoB for the education of tlio eye and the traiiyngof tho 
hand, an auxiliary to writing, googniphy, and drawing,”, was, not- 
withstanding liisij^sigimlian, continued in uso for many ycni*s. 

Two of Iho main ohmicuts of Pcalo^s system as explained by hiiniiolf 
were us folfows : ^ 0 

(1) *Tho diould bo traiticd fn>m early childhood to rocognizo tho olomcntn of 

form, fttid Uio oarlior lliia tr&iaiag of tbo oyo bogins, tho belter for tlio cduculioa of all 
tlkO porcoplivo faculUoi. Tho Iruudiig of tbo cyo to eoo form, and of Uio liaud to imi- 
Uto it, ohoukd go baud hi Laud, tho .training of Uio pyo, howover slightly procoding 
that of tho Laud. 

(2) Tho ■cLoUr idiuuld hn»t copy pattcriiB and aftorwardo copy from noturo. Ho 
should firstjwm froo, oflliaud drawing, uftorwarda mochanknd drawing. 
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A skeptical school board and indifferent public did not exist alone 
in Philadelphia. In 1848 Mr. William Minifie, in contrast to the gen- 
eral idea of drawing as a subject for picture painting, was teaching it as 
a science and making exceptional progress with his pupils in the boys^ 
high school t)f Baltimore. But such efforts were not to continue 
longer than two years. An ignorant member of the school committee 
must needs install an equally ignorant favorite on the subject of in- 
dustrial drawing, and for 20 years little work of practical value wAs 
accomplished. 

It is interesting to note that Minifie continued to lecture on the sub- 
ject and published “A Toxtbook'of Mechanical Drawing and an Essay 
on the Theory of Color,” and a number of addresses. In his preface 
ho seeks to call to tho atteption of the public the necessity of giving 
opportunity for instruction in drawing as a common-school subject, 
and also says: / 

To get good deaignors we mti?t take Iho proper means for educating, and if we should 
make drawing a branch of coroinon-Bchool education, we should have an opportunity 
of selecting those who evidenced superior talent for the art and at the same time, by 
improving the taste of all, we should create in many an appreciation of the beautiful, 
and consequently very much extend the consumption of art productions. 


Such was the widespread influenco of Minifie^s works that in 1852 his 
textbook was introduced into “the department of art of the Govern- 
ment School of Design of Great Britian and is still in use in 1870.” 

Says Clfirke; 

It was no unreasonable supposition that Walter Smith, in using this textbook, had 
himself been trained, while attending the Goveniment Art School of Marlborough 
House and South Kensington, in the very system taught by the Baltimore teacher witl^ 
such Biiccew. . ' / , * 

At about this time (1849) drawing was being introduced into the 
schools of Cleveland, Qhio. An early history of the public schools by 
the able superintendent* Andrew Freese, states that a Miss Crosby 
had for a few months given instruction in the ** higher schools,” super- 
vising at the same time in the lower grades, but the board felt that 
these few months were sufficient to start the regular teachers in the . 
work and Miss Crosby^s services were no longer needed. 

Contrary to tho board’s expectations, however, the teachers, realiz- 
ing thpir incompetoncy, were compelled to take private instruction. 
A Mr. Shattuck was first employed, q man who had already published 
an excellent book on tho subject. Later they sought assistance from 
Prof. John Brainerd, also an author of a “Course of Drawing Lessons.” 
Prof. Brainerd showed much sympathy for the teachers and took such 
an interestin tho worh that he continued, for some time to visit the 
classroomAnd ^ve class lessons. This was done witk no thought of 
compensation, yet the board found such creditable work resulting in . 
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a^departments that permauent airaugeraeiUs were made for retaining 
the services of such an able instructor, and Prof. Brainero^T^ca^ined 
some seven or eight years. • / 

Thus the subject of drawing was being agitated in all parts of the 
eastern section of thacountry, and many excellent projects were being 
attempted. As in any great movement many failures must endure* 
before the cause is won, so drawing was constantly attacked and even 
repudiated for many years before it won its final and initial step in the 
mdespread movement which was soon to sweep the whole country. 

As has been sliown, a number of cities had startocNthe subject as a 
common study for the public schools, but it remained for Massa- 
chusetts as a State to take the first step. In the tlurtyrcighth 
chapter of the Massachusetts General Statutes, published in 1860, 
the following is found: 

Algebra, vocal music, drawing, phyeiology, and hygiene shall be taught, by lecture 
or otherwise, in all public schools i« which the school committee deem it expedient. 

'Phis is the early beginning of State action and was followed in the 
annual volume of laws for 1869, chapter 80, by directions sent the 
board of education — ^ 

to prepare a plan for free instruction, to men, women, and children in mechanical 
drawing, either in existing schools or in those to be established for that purpose, in 
all towns ^nd cities in the Commonwealth ha\dng more than 5,000 inhabitants, and to 
report a definite plan therefor to the next general court. 


During this samo^year the city of Syracuse in Now York State 
formed an art department in the high school. Here all pupils, and 
others, with permission from the superintendent, received instruction 
in drawing, and, furthermore, classes for the city teachers were formed/ 
The9 course prescribed for four years was as follows : First year- 
geometrical drawing; second year — perspective; tliird year — model 
and object in outline; fourth year — model and object in light and 
shade. 

Undoubtedly tb subject was attracting public interest, and 
* the very next year (1870) we read in chapter 248 of the annual 
volume of Massachusetts Laws, of “An act relating to free instruction 
in drawing.'* The act is in three sections and briefly states that 
“industrial or mechanicar* drawing niay be freely taught in any city 
and town, and free instruction must be ^ven in cities and towns of 
over 10,000 inhabitants. ^ ' 

This final State action was the natural climax to a long series of 
discussions and arguments among educational and Industrial men, 
but the immediate steps resxilted from a petition presented to the 
legislature in June^ 1869, by ¥i . committee of prominent citizens* who 
were not only vitally concerned in the industries of the State, but 
who were interested in the educational welfare of the people. 

— 2 
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This momoniMo petition, imlieutivo of tl\o feelinj' of the time, vs 
pvon below: 


. (Chap. SO.) 


KESOLVK UelatiDR to provision for frr^ liiMnu tfnn In morhantrsi drawlnt* In th6Chif« and lore*' towns 
at the Common wfu it h. 


Rraoltrd, Thai the hoiml '!>f oduration Ik* dire<‘tetl to t oiipider ilte' expwUem y <if 
making provision hy law -for giving frr‘(* iiiKirmtion to men, women, ami chihlren in 
merhnniral drawing, either in existing whoiilp or in to ho eritahliahed for that 

piiq'»os(‘, in all towna of the t'ominonv^‘altlr living more than 5.000 inhahitatifp, 
and reporta definite plan therefor to the next general eourt 

Approved, June 12, 18G9. 

Said roeolve was jtaspt'd in roa|X)tiHe to a petition signed by several well-known and 
highly respected citizens. distingiii.Mhod for their intereHt in jMipular oUuration, and 
for their con nection wdlh those great branches of met'hanical and \vamifacturing 
industry which absorb luri:e amounts of the capital and give employment to great 
numbers of the residents of the Commonwealth. The petition is as follows: 

To the honorable General Co\irt of the State of Ma^^achusetU: 

Your petitioners respectfully r<‘prestMit that every branch of manufactures in which 
the citizens of Massachusetts arc engage<l requires, in the details of the processes 
connected with it, smne knowledge of drawing and other arts of design on the part 
of the skilled workmen engaged. 

At the prest»nl time no wide ])n»\ ision is made for instruction in drawing in the 
public schools. 

Our manufacturers therefore compete under <lisad vantage with ^ manufacturers 
of Europe, for in all the manufacturing countries of Europe fre^^rovision is made 
for instructing workmen of all classes in drawing. At this time almost all the best 
draftsmen in o\ir shops are men thus trained abroad. 

In England, within the hist 10 years, very large additions have been made to the 
provisions, which wore before very genemus, for free public instruction of workmen 
in drawing. Your petitioners are assured that boys and girls by tho lime they are 
16 years of age acc^uire great proficiency in mccbanical drawing and in other arts of 
design. 

We arc also assured that men and women who have been long engaged in tho proc- 
esses of manufacture learn readily and with pleasure enough of the atts of design to 
assist them materially in their work. 

For such reasons wo ask that the board of education may be directed to report in 
detail to tho next general court some definite plan for introducing schtMds for drawing 
or instruction in drawing free to all men, women, and children in all'towns of the 
Commonwealth of piore than 5,000 inhabitants. 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 


Boston, Juru^ 1869, 


Jacob ITiaEix)W'. 

J. TtIOS*. ^EV ENRON. 
WiLf.iAM A. Burke. 
James Lawrence. 
Edw. E. IIai.e. 
Theodore Lyman. 
Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


John Amory Low'fm.. 

E. B. Bigelow. 

Francis C. Lowkll. 
John H. Clifford. 

' Wm. Gray. 

F. n. Peabody. 

A. A. Lawrence A Co. 


Various reports of schooF committees throughout the State discuss 
at length the act of 1870, and the subject of drawing in particular, 
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and a marked increase of interest is evinrod by these discussions. 
From year to year, 'more and more local reports take up the question 
and remark upon its Yiighly' successful outcome. 

Other States, too, followed this movement of Massachusetts. Fol- 
lowing an interesting annual^fcporl of Warren Johnson, State super- 
ini endent of common school, "The State of Maine tof>k action in the 
year IS71 permittiii^' free instruction to persons over 15 years of 
age in cither day or night schools, j 

Larg(dy due tojho iunuonco of the work of the art departjlient of 
I Syracuse, Now^Tork 'State enacted in 1S7.5 a law compelling instruc- 
i ti(»n in indiisj^riol or free-hand drawing in each of tlie State normal 
schools, in at least one department of a city system, and in each 
“ union-school free district,” unless excused by the State superin- 
tendent of public instruction. It is interesting to note that, whereas 
ill Massachusetts in 1870 the term “industrial or mechanical draw- 
ing” was^used, five years later in New York it was changed to “in- 
dustrial or free-hand drawing.” 

In Ohio the State superintendent advocated at length the intro- 
duction of drawing as a required study, but though the larger cities, 
nevelaiid, Cincinatti, Columbus, etc., were already experimenting, 
no ^efmito State action was secured. * 

In Connecticut, Iowa, and Wisconsin similar inaction prevailed, 

I though here also much public interest was aroused and the cities 
acted individually. 

Meantime, in Massachusetts the State scheme was being carefully 
and systematically worked out. Following the act making, drawing 
compulsory, the State board of education applied to the legislature 
for an increased appropriation for the following purposes; First, to 
secure the services of an agent competent to direct the work in nor- 
mal schools and visit and confer with city school boards; Mcond, to 
provide some means for training special drawing teachers. Early in 
the year the school committee of Boston had corresponded through 
the State board subcommittee with the head master of the School of 
Art, in Leeds, England, with a view to procuring his services as a 
I director of drawing for that city. Dtlring the visit of Walter Smith 
to look over the ground and determine for himself the character of 
his work, should he accept, he met with a committee of the State 
board and they determined to secure his services for the State work; 
Finally, botii positions were offered, with the provision that part 
. time be given to both and the State pay two-thirds of his salary and 
his traveling expenses. Prof. Smith accepted the joint service and 
CQinnienced his work early iq the following autumn/ So the work 
vttLS finally begun on a systematic basis/ Mr. Smith immediately 
began visiting towns and cities and addressing large bodies of teachers. 
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He continually preached that teachers must be trained, and with 
that aim in new he set himself to the task of bringing about the 
establislunent of a normal art school, for, ho said : 

I have recommended that, to introduce drawing into the common eohmlj, the 
regular teachers should be inetructed by a special teacher of drawing; that then they 
be required to instruct their echolara. 

The incredible results of his first year’s work are ably sot forth in 
his first annual report to the State board of education in 1872. Vari- 
ous paragraphs under the following heads show the extent of his 
first year’s duties: The trayeling museum; Personal visits to cities; 

' (’onferences with school committees and teachers; Addresses to teach- 
ers; Normal schools; Public meetings; Examination of night classes; 
Exhibition of drawings in Boston; Proposed State normal art school; 
Purchase of oasts, etc., by different cities; the South Boston School 
of Art; Occasional duties. Under the last head he makes reference 
to nuiherous courses of study which ho made out, guides to black- 
board drawing, and a published work on “Art Education, Scholastic 
and Industrial.” Ihe praise of Col. Isaac Clarko is none too great 
for a man of such colossal power as Walter Smith. The mere enu- 
meration of his first year’s work, a stranger in this country, is over- 
whelming. Under such a leadership it is little w’onder that from 
Massachusetts sprang the lasting fruits of m i, edu^at’on. 

During the second year of his work, in 1873, the Massachusetts 
Normal Art School was founded, with an appropriation of $7,.S00 
for its maintenance. Walter Smith was at once made director, and 
in turn he appointed a competent force of instructors. The school 
was a success from the start, and its history records the development 
of art education from its foundation to present times, for Its grad- 
uates not only became the promoters of this work in Massachuset ts, 
but throughout the country as well. As directors of the foremost 
art schools, State supervisors, city directors, editors and writore, 
craftsmen, painters, sculptors, and architects, the alumni of this par- 
ent school and their children of one and two generations lead in the 
art world of these United States to-day. 

Folio wring the advent of a school for the training of drawing teach- 
ers, the subject increased in importance and value throughout the 
Commonwealth. Cities began lo employ specialists xvith most cred- 
itable results. For three years the school had an opportunity of 
strengthening i,he work so well started by the State director, when 
the State was called upon to exhibit her results at the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exposition, in 1876. When the exhibition opened — 

It Was fou^ that the subject of industrial art drawing was carefully and fully illus- 
trated by the exhibition in the g^ery appropriated to them in the main building, 
of examples of the work done in the Normal Arf School and the public schools of the 
State, as shown by the Massachusetts school authorities. Besides this comprehensive 
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showing of the working of a x.*omplele State system, there were many other f«imilar 
coneciioDS of drawings by school children shown by the school authorities of towns 
ai]d cities of other States, but thes^ last were necessarily ecaltored in difierent places 
with the stfveral educational exhibits, as has been stated, so that it was only possible 
to see them singly.* 

The following report of the United States Glenteiinial Commission, 
edited by Francis A. Walker and taken from Volume VIII of the Re- 
ports and Awards, group 28 , best describes the art work exhibited, 
and shows not only the character of work throughout the country, 
but expresses the aims and ideals held paramount by the leaders of 
that lime: 

At the Centennial Exhibition, Massachusetts undoubtedly held first place. This 
is shown by the rep6rt of the judges L)r th<‘ educational exJiibits. ^‘On every liand 
and in many forms, presented the fruits of her genkis to the gaze of the enchanted 
visitor. In the faces of many there was a manifest bewilderment. Was this imported 
work selected from the famous art schools of Europe— the Ecole des Beaux Arts, the 
great school of Kensington, or the noted schools of Germany and Italy? Or was it 
possibly done by American artists trained in those grea^ nurseries of art? It certainly 
was not the work of Yankee scIuh)! boys and girls w'ith only such training as it is said 
they are getting in these latter days in the common schools!” 

There seemed to be, how'ever, some question as to whether the methods of teaching 
in Massachusetts conformed altogether to the opinions of the higher authorities. The 
report speaks of this as follows: “Touching the question whether the methods of art 
instruction employed in the Massachusetts schools are those best calculated to accom- 
plish the object, it is proper to say tiiat the judges were not unanimous, some being 
of the opinion that more t iine is spent in geoinelric drawing than is generally profitable 
and that much of the effort devoted to drawing from flat copy coulfl be very advan- 
tageously applied to dra\^ing frdm the round and from natural objects.” 

The work as covered at that tifne is outlined in the report as fullovTs: “ In the primary 
Bcfiools the pupils are trained in geometrical definitions and in the simplest principles 
in (decorative design; in drawing with the freehand from printed copies, from memory, 
from dictation, and from blackboard copies, and in original tK)niposition. There is 
practice in. proportional enlargement and reduction. Only t^^D dimensions are repre- 
sented and there is no imitative drawing of natural objects. Conventional leaves 
and flowers are used in some of the decorative designs. 

“ In the grammar schools, the work of the primary schools is continuous, but is of a 
much mor^ advanced character. Plane geometrical drawing writh instruments is 
^ added, and freeliand drawing in outline from models and objects, prints and the actual 
models and objects being used in conjunction. ThTs a beginning is made in represent- 4 
ing the three dimensions pictorially. Sgmo instruction is given in historig ornament 
and decorative styles. Geometry forms the basis of the work wdiile tlie instruction is 
rational, not dogmatic. 

« # « ♦ * * ♦ ^ 

“The subjects taught in the grammar schools, with the exception of plane geomet- 
rical drawings, are continued in the high schools, the models and objects, however, 
being drawn in light and shade os well as in outline. More emphasis is laid upon 
making industrial designs for a particular purpose, as for jewelry, tiles, fans, lace, 
calico, prints, pottery, etc. Instrumental, perspective, and mechanical drawing are 
added, also drawing from the cast and from nature; also botanical analy'sis for indus- 
trial design and painting in water colors. The pupils are not confined to one medium, 
as the point, for instance, but are taught to manipulate different materials— pencil, 

^Clarko, Isaac Edward. In ** Art and Industry,’* U. 8. Bureau of Education, Washington, D^.C* 
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chalk, Btump, etc. Geometry still forms the ba»w of the work. The instruction is 
varied and rational, the aui^ beinj; not to make prt)ficients in any one thin^'. but to 
impart a taste and knowltnl^e, and a skill of universal utility.” 

It is interest inf; to note the chanirter of work as tauf;ht in Cleveland at thi.s umc. 

About oife hour and a half each wt*ek is devottnl to it. Tlie pupils begin as elsewhere 
with the line drawings on blackboard and slate. Next they are required to draw 
simple objects and to describe them and their jKwitions both in writing and orally. 
From this they pass to drawing objects from po.*«hions verbally dictated by tlie teacher 
and finally to drawing from the objects themselves in \'arious posit ioiL^.” The course 
of instruction briefly detailed was somewhat a*^ follows: “During the semnd school 
year, the children are exercised in drawing a s<iuare and a cross in perspective and in 
different positions. In themselves the objects are tliin, and they are treated as though 
they had no thickness. Pupils are also excrciswl in writing descriptions of a square 
places! in two positions in ansY^er to the following questioius: 

“(1) \^^tat is figure one? 

“(2) Why do you say.it i.s what you say? ' 

“(3) What does figure two look like? 

“ (4) In what position does it ^ay the object is? 

“ (5) What make.s it hx>k as if it were turned? 

“The work is the same during the third school year. 

“During the fourtli school year the work is not changed, except that the square and 
cross are combined and a hole is cut in the square allowing more intricate arrangements. 

“During the fifth s(‘htK)l year the work of tlie fourth is continued. 

“ During the sixth school year, the Bijuare, cross, and s(piare frame are coinhined in 
one representation. 

“During the seventh year the pupils are exercised in drawing two s(|uares (square' 
frames), cross, and model table combi ne<l. The objects are placed in all sorts of 
positions. , m 

“During the eTgbth school year, sundry objects, siwb as wheeln, carts, chairs, and 
desks, are drawn in j)erspective outline. This is application of jM-rspective princi- 
ples previously learned. , Written descriptions of the drawings of the cross are 
continued.” 

It will bo seen that drawing was confined closely to a few geometric .shapes applied 
to certain objects of use and for a greater part of llio time; drawn with no thick neaa. 
In fact, the report condemns this work for two reasons: First, becaus: with a sv'stematic 
gradation. “ It is made to depend too largely upon a single minor feature of different 
poaitioiifl in which a square and cross (no thickness) can be placed.” Second, “It 
may be further observed that the instruction is bad, even if it should be granted that 
it ehould begin as it does, with perspective, since it lakes rectangular before circular 
objects.” 

The report in one place speaks rather disparagingly of the work of Cincinnati. The 
following quotation not only serves to show the ability of the judge, but the trend of 
the subject. “For about two years children have no practice in drawing curves, 
though during the second year the average age the children is 9 years and 3 months. 
They are mainly exercised in drawing squares, dividing their sidoe proportionally 
and filling them with symmetrical patterns. In the secoml year half-tint makes its 
appearance and is persistently need throughout the rest of the course. ' When properly 
• used, half-tint increases the pleasing effect of the drawings, but it U a great consumer 
oLtime for which it makes no adequate return; The pupils should bo exercised in 
the usee of h^f-tint only enough to learn its proper application. One can hot help 
thinking, however, that in the Cinemnati schools, more than one-balf of the time 
devoted to drawings is spent in half-tinting.” 

‘The conclusion, as summ'ed up Vy the. critic, Mr. Charles B. Stoison, is one which is 
applicable at the present dme and may be bf interest to all teachers. VNo one can 
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fail to ohaerv'e after a survey of all the drawing exhibits that satisfac'tory renults have 
been obtaiued only where drawing has been Ux)k(Hl uimui us a serinus and im[K)rtant 
mutter; ♦ * ♦ where a rational and lomprehonHive plan, justified by the beat 

ex|)erienro an<l n<d some pitdontious novelty of limited nojk? has been adapted and 
steadily followed; and \vh*re, instead of pinching in every possible way to save a few 
pennies, those in authority have made suitable efforts to instruet the teat hers to pro- 
vide the scdnwls with profK*r applianeea for the use of bt)th teachers and’pupils. In- 
deed, unless a lity or town takes a broad and intolligeiii view of the mat ter and resedves 
to do gmxi work, patiently waiting for the fruit in its proper s<'ason, there can bo no 
doubt tliat it is better to d<t nothing at all wit|i drawing. ’’ 

The results t>f the centemiiul exhibit were hy no lueuns satisfactory. 
Wlulo citit‘s rci)rosenting the States of Ohio, Indiana, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Maim*., New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Michigan, Wisconsin, TIlinoLs, ^Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Tennessee, Lrf)uisiana^ and the District ttf Columbia dis- 
played exhibits, there appeared to be little or no systi*matic teaching 
in the average school system. The following conclusions of Mr. 
Stetson serve to slyjw the extent of acc(*p table \wrk and styate ther^ 
general fx*eling S\dth n*gartl to the work of Massachusetts: 

CON(.'M;KiaN. 

AH the exhibits of ,elomeuUii;y' drawing have now boon describod in- detail from 
notes taken upon the spot. It is seen that in teaching drawing in the United Htatee 
everal distinct and systematic pkvns are followed— plans of very unequal merit. 
Many towns and cities follow no system whatever, though they aim mainly at pic- 
torial effect, and the drawings are usually executed from- flat oopics, which coneist of 
land»*apes, marine views, houses, ships, animals, birds, insects, tishes, flowers, etc., 
and are commonly of the moat wretched character. All such drawing is worse than 
none. East Saginaw, Mirh., apix*ara to have striven the most zealously to obtain 
good results from this irrational, unprofitable method. As a State New Jersey has 
given it the widest welcome. Nearly all the towns in New Jersey make m exhibit of 
drawing, but hardly ono of these exhibits shows the slightest sign of an industrial 
feature or of systematic instruction^/'* 

There arc many cities and towns whoso exhibits show that they have ntadc a good 
hoginning in drawing. 'The work done in the publb; echtwls orf Indianapolis and Tort 
\Va>Tic, Ind., is decidedly commendable. The exhibit made by Columbus shows 
that drawing is better taught In that ciiy than anywhere elso in Ohio. A large part- 
of the display made hy St. Louie is deaerving of commendation; and eo is the limited 
amount of work shown by Chicago. Milwaukee deserves groat praise, and so do Wash- 
ington, D, C., and Syracuse, N. Y. All things considered, however, the highesal. 
praise for much wolWono work iu a short time should bo given to the little city <jf 
Augusta, Me. It is worthy of note that in every city or town where really commend- 
able results have been sccurod the instruction displays some rational novelty that is 
worthy of imitation. Pittsburgh is an example of a city that ha^^uu righh but 
lacks the courage to go resolutely forwanl . Of all the drawing exhibits made by ckles, 
that made by Detroit is tlio most triAdai and unpromising. The exhibita made by the 
cities and towns of Massachusetts are the only ones that illustrate a fidl and sj'steniatic 
course of instruction in drawing worthy to be compared with the bV in similar Euro- 
pean schools. 

The effects of the exhibits were far-reaching. For the first time 
loaders^ in education and thousands of teachers were enabled to view 
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results of their instruction by meand of comparisoi*. Since 1821, 
when “Master Fowle'' so ably introduced drawing in his Boston 
school, the subject had been recemng more and more attention and 
- not only had gaiiu‘tl a place ill many schools but had become of equal 
importance \^dtli the three R^s. Yet during all this time there had 
been no general recognized inc'thod of teaching. Some believed it of 
value to the industries; others considered it essential’ as a cultural 
training, and it h^ been, shown how the professional’s viewpoint was 
emj)hasize(I in IPlnladelphia. Now it was possible to compare the 
r(*8ults of these hit-or-niiss methods, and it w^as with much surprise 
tliat they were viewed. ] 

Tn one respect at least there was sDine similarity throughout. The 
drawing commenced with dots, lines, and geometric forms, and the 
basic idea appeared to bo to have the pupil see these forms correctly 
and, draw them. But in most instances there was apparently a total 
lack of priigrcssion, through systeinat ic stops beyond the early grades. 

As has been sliown, Massachusetts took the lead on this score, under 
the able loadersliip of her director. 

bor 12 years Walter Smith carried on his task of advancing the 
cause of art education. His pedagogy', his pleas and arguments, his ‘ 
aims and ambitions, and his wonderful results are all interestingly 
told in his annual reports to the State board of education. Other 
States and citie’^myid other supervisors and teachers turned to him 
or his reports for guidance. As a result of his wide experience at 
^ institutes and in school s^'stems, he developed a set of exercises which 
were published and which were in great demand. Models and ob- 
jeccs brought from England were in constant use, and these, with text- 
books, began to be put on the market by the firm of L. Prang & Co! 

But notwithstanding his influence, his popularity, and his great 
ability, adverse influences gradually crept in, and the last years of * 
his directorsliip were extremely tiy'ing ones. Perhaps through out- 
side jealousies, perhaps through ignorant interference, perhaps on 
account of personalities the situation eventually became so ^complex 
that in July, 1882, Walter Smith ceased to hold his positions of State 
art director and principal of the Normal Art School, and retitfued to 
England- as head "faster of the art departmenll of ' the Technical 
College at Bradford. But the great work he had accomplished was 
destined to continue, notwithstanding the absence of the foimtain 
head. By this time strong teachers and supervisors had been aydn- 
ated from the Ma^achusetts Normal Art School; many courses and 
outlines^ based, however, on the Massachusetts system w'ere being 
suctfessfuUy worked out; superintendents and educators throujl^ut 
the country were interesting themselves, not so much wnth the^ue 
of drawing as a school subject, but more as to the method of preseht^ 
me it. ‘ 
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As introduced in Massachusetts, drawing was expected to eventu- 
ally so influence the industrial product that this article of manufacture 
would compare favorably with foreign goods. Observation and 
technical proficiency were the primal aims, purely for the sake of- 
the industries. The name itself unplled this, for it was termed 
“industrial drawing.” It consisted largely of straight and curved 
lines and geometric forms.* In the early eighties otlier and e(iually 
valuable aims in drawing were proposed wdth success. The broader 
term, “art,” came into prominence. Quoting from a teacher’s 
manual published in 1882, the following ideas are set forth: 

Art eilucaliou, even for little children, means something more tlian instruction in 
drawing. It comprehends the culti\’Tition of the eye, that it may perceive form’; of 
the hand, that^it may represent form graphically (drawing); of tho njind, that 1: may 
receive and express ideas in regard to form. It would eeeai appropriate, then, tliat 
these lessons should be called “form lessonsv” Teacdiors sliould consider them as 
such, and should direct their teaching to creating in the minds of their pilpils a correct 

conception of simple forms, rather tlmn to giving instruction merely in drawing, 

♦ 

It is apparent that at thb time tho child, rather than tbe"industry, 
w'as receiving greatest attention. This spirit was fostered more and 
more by the developing subject of child study. 'Furthermore, a 
spirit of correlation may bo noted, for we read: “The connection of 
these* form lessons with the other primary studies, language and 
number, should also be noted.” Color study received little or no 
consideration at first, color names being the extent of tho teaching. 
N(^, however, some consideration of the .color of nature and of 
color in" design was being attempted; for design Itself was becoming 
less formal and less geometric. But the awakening was hardly 
accomplished when in 1893 the great World’s Fair at Chicago gave 


» The books called "Krusi's Drawing/’ published by D. Appleton A* Co. fo 18W, were of this nature. 
Thb most luteresting series on "Freehand and Industrial Drawing'’ by Uernumn Krusi, Instructor In 
the phUosophy of education at the Normal and Training School, Oswego, N. Y., formerly teacher of draw- 
ing in the Home and Colonial Training School, London, consisted of a “Synthetic on “AnalyileaT^ 

Series,” a “Perspective Bories,” and an “Advanced Perspective and Shading Scries.” 

Accompanying emh series was a mamjal for teachers which contained tho “Inventive Course,” a series 
of lessons designed to tax the inventive faculties of the pupils. The IhxjVs for the pupils were called the 
“Applied Coune,'-^aad simply applied in copy work the ideas gained from tV manuul. Thus each series 
included the “Inventive and the AppUed Couraeia” 

The following description of the series, taken fK>m the first book, tho “Inventive j^jAse— Synthetic 
Series,” is of much interest: 

Part I—Sfnthttic Serin. — This series is designed for (lie primary departments of schools and for those 
commencing the subject of drawing. It deals with outlines only (straight and curved lines and drawing 
from dot to dot), and is especially calculated to stLn^te the observing powen, give froedoin to movement, 
and cultivate. 

Part Ji.— Analytic 5/ria.— This Is specially adapted to the wants of the intennedlate schools and to 
those who have acauirM some skill in inventing and imtutlne forms. It deals wKh outlines, but in a 
‘more finished state than Part I,wd It develops Ideas of proportion and accurate division. 

Pdri Ill.^Oeonntrie Sirin.— This series introduces the laws of perspective, and hence is adapted to the 
more advanced classes. It deals with perfected outlines and develops the principles upon whicfi odVan^ 
art is founded. It Introduces a great variety of architectural work, ana thus gains an additional valua 
from the information which it contains. 

Port / V.—0(orinetrk Serin.— Th\a series deals with the prlnclpies of geometric drawing and with shading. 
It develops the laws of light and shade and applies them to a great variety of finished worli. This series 
Is edaptca to the wants of the senior and high schools and to those who nave made a considerable pro- 
flciency in drawing. 

Other books published by D. Appleton A Co. at thb time were Krusi's Industrial Series, Otis's Drawing 
Books of Landscapes and Animab; Coe's Drjiwing Cards and New Drawing Lcssom; Coe it Bhell's Ele- 
mentary Drawing; and Worihentb Uudlmentary Drawing. 
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'Opportunity for alL to obscTve theso newer tendencies. Here wall 
after w'all was liiiod w'ith exhibits from not ontv tlie larger cities, but* 
small towTis from all over the Tinted States. Tliis cfToct was as 
striking as tlio- whole fair. Newer forms of architecture, w'onderful 
effects of landscape gardening* fresh wonders in American sculpture 
and individuality in the minor arts, displayed evervwdiere, wtTo but 
echoed in the public-school work. New and better papers, individ- 
ual water colors, and constructive materials, plaeod on the market 
by growing publishing houses, had produced a marked improvement 
in the taste and display of the drawing work, an^it^was plain to be 
seen that the old industrial drawing liad growm to a thing of the 
greatest educatioiinl importance. 

Barely 10 years lat(*r, in 1904, a second great event, the St. Louis 
Exposition, commemorating the Lonlsiana ])urehase, took place. 
Again a wondei^ul advance in the. d(*velopinent of art education w*as 
seen. The old straight-line work had almost entirely given >vay to* 
the ceslhetic wuive nf IxMiutv which had sword the coimlrv. ^ 

Many of the cffecUj of this desire of bca,uly acted t*) the advanUigo of ihe dra^dag 
done ill the schools. Tliw the cxliiliiiion showed in the higher gnidcs, Avhere the 
aiudelH offered were no longer the geoiuolrie or 8o*callod typo forms of a dozen years 
before. Lveryivliere nppcarCft an- effort to secure objects, interesting both in line 
and color, and there \uis an evidcMit <fffort to leach color by the use of it mtber than . ^ 
through the older rigid approach by the way ()i .t he lints and shades of a color chan.* 


T 


The drawing with the ])cncil continued; charcoal, crayon, and 
water color were much in cvidonce. rilustnition by means of crayon 
and j)aper cutting appoarc<l to be a lavorito form^of work in the 
primary grades. The (’onstructivo w’ork had now become a j)art of 
the course for the drawiitg stijiervLsor. 

In 1876 the Itussian exhibit of manual training had so stimulated 
the country' that for the next 15 years this subject developed with 
groat strid(^. Folk»w*’iig rapidly the more gradual growth of ,the 
subject of drawing, it (pnckly dropped the earlier *4orm of an un- 
applied exercise, inucli in evidence throughout Europe; and at the 
Columbian World’s Fair exercises consisted of such objects as a coat 
hanger, sleeve board., box, etc. The simpler forms of handw^ork liad, 
meantime, become more practical; and the early geometric shapes 
made of splints, clay, and cut paper gave place to folded chairs and 
- furnishings for the doll house, weaving exercise's in colored paper, 
a^id modeled nature forms. 

The next decade saw still further changes, and at the St. Louis Expo- 
sition in 1904 the beginnings of the so-called arts and crafts movement 
appeared. By this time, too, the drawing teacher felt the need of 
an outlet in his work through the «shop, and the manual, training 
teacher was Impressed wdth the need of beauty in his product. Such 

i. Education 41 the Tublic Schools of the United States, ^Ued by Jumes rurton Uauey. 
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forces, working toward the same end, must of noct^ssity approach the 
ilosired result; aiul furthered by the craft ])liase of work, such results 
soon a|>poarcd. Xotwithstariding tiio early tendencies on the part 
of drawing and manual training teaclu^rs to work sejiaratoly and 
(juito aj>art from each other, the Jamestown Exjiositioii in 1907 saw 
united efforts in the attempt to ])roduce worthy industrial art 
j)rodu<'ts. ^ 

To assist in this direct aj)plieati()ii of the drawing, new materials 
\V(^re contimiall}" b(dng introduced and old materials W'ere being 
treattnl in new w’ays. Raflia, reeds, and. yarns were produced for 
\v(‘aving; heather b(‘came at oru.'e a mediHrn for more advanced forma 
of d(‘sign ; sheet metal and the use of the finer metals and semi- 
precious stones were introduced; clay w*as built into decorative Vase 
forms and ii^jt only fired, but fireil with glazes ; the early jiaper models 
became jiractieul piifx'r and card board problems, involving the mak- 
ing and decorating oi real books; and wood itself became a new 
medium wIk'ii treated with colled stains and burning tools. 

Meainvliile serious attempts w’ero being made to introduce the 
subject of ])ie,tur6 study. By means of penny prints of ail the be&t 
paintings, nfUslerpieces of sculpture, and early types of architecture, 
such study Ixjcame not only possible, but developed wdth promising 
rapidity. The Chicago Fair .first displayed tiie jiluns of such work, 
and each succeeding exposition show’od increasing use of ])icturesof 
the masterpieces of art. 


B. AIMS AND SCOPE IN ART TEACHING. 


Such a history as the foregoing, short though it may be, is nover- 
theiess^of. deep interest to the student of art education, for it servos' 
to show how" some ideas of tho early advocates of drawling were 
shoiilyTlirust aside, *nd gives conclusive evidence that others were 
sound and are of practical^value to-day. A comparison with these 
‘ early princijiles, as sl-ated by Mr. Charles B. Stetson, tho art critic at 
the Centennial Exposition of 1870, wdll servo to omphasizo this 
statement: 

Mr. Stetson says: 

The goneiul principles, laiving the approval of the safest authorities and widest 
exi)eTience, to which principles all instruction in elementary drawing should con- 
form, are, unless 1 greatly niiSappreheiul, us I now' state them, ‘ ; 

\ 

ESSENTIAL FEATURES OP GOOD INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING, , 


1. Drawing calls for no exceptional treatment. Tho instructions should conform 

to those general pedagogical principle^ w*hich hold good in oUieJ studies. Without ' v 
such conformity the beat results can not be secured. No one, however skillful with . ^ 

tho pencil, but lacking tho teacher's art, can give good instruction in drawing,, 

2. Tho foundation of all instruction in drawing, whellier for industrial or artistic 


purpoeeSi^^should be laid in tho forms, hic^, and principles o 
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laid, there can be no scientific certainty, but in all things there will be indecision 
and vagary. 

3. Since the representation of two dimensions is so much simpler than the repre- 
sentative of three, drawing should begin with the former, not with the latter. And as 
the forms of plane geometry are the simplest of all forms, they should be first drawn. 

4. The pictorial representation of present solids by the free hand should be care- 
fully, distinguished from the representation of absent solids by instrumental per- 
spective. The forms of solid geometr>', being the simplest of all solids, should be 
first drawn; and in the free-hand representation the circular solids should be taken 

» before the plane-sided. Skill in rendering the literal form should be acquired before 
anything is done with light and shade. 

5. The orthographic representation of the three dimensions for mechanical pur- 
poses should begin with the geometrical solids drawn as wholes^ in sections, and 
otherwise. This being an admirable discipline for the imagination, it should be 
regarded not simply as a professional variety of drawing but as good for all. 

6. The representation of geometrical forms should be followed by the drawing of 
conventional ornament and artificial objects. These are next in order of difficulty. 
Flat ornament, calling for the representation of only two dimensions, should precede 
ornament in relief. 

7. The drawing of haltural forms sliould follow, not precede, the drawing of\ou- 
ventional forms. Such is the order of difficulty, and such, for other reasons, is the 
true pedagogical order. He whcxiias first drawn geometrical and conventional forma 
takes larger viewaof nature, gives less heed to irregular sprface details, and more 
heed to the general fprm and to the great features of organic growtli. 

. 8. Elementary instruction in drawing, even if only industrial results are sought, 

should not wholly omit the human figure, but should take it after ornament. In no 
other kind of drawing is a rational pedagogical treatment so essential to succ^, 
there being so many difficulties to conquer, while the learner is so readily deceived 
by faulty results. For the purposes of manufactures much attention should be given 
to drawing the figure in unpiciorial outline— that is, without perspective effects, and 
without light and shade. 

9. While one is learning to draw, ho should at the same lime receive instruction in 
those principles of industrial design which should be observ'ed in designing both the 
forms of objects and their decorations. Most of these principles are so simple that they' 
can be readily comprehended by the youngest grammar-school pupils, and some of 
Them by pupils even younger. The a^quiaili/^h of technical skill of hand is acceler- 
ated rather than retarded by the study of design, ad this adds so much to the interest 
of the learner. 

10. Instruction in design should attend, first, to the use to which the object is to be 
put; next, to the material of which it is to be made; then to the proposed mode of 
mannfactute. What is required by each should be pointed out. Eveiy' use has its 

_ peculiar requirlments; a design well adapted to one material is poorly adapted to 
another; what can be done by one mode of manufacture is impossible by another. 

11. The instruction in design should be general, not professional; the details of 

applied design being omilted in common schools as the dotalla of applied arithmetic 
are omitted. . 

12. .Of the four kinds of ornament — linear, conventional, imitative or pictorial, and 

grotesque — linear ornament should receive the first consideration, because it is the 
simplest. . * 

13. The drawing of conventional ornament should precede the drawing of imitative' 

or pictorial ornaments While both have to dp with natund forms, conventional orna- . 
ment attends only to regular gencml features, fuid so is the easier to draw, and the 
bett^ adapted to.common manufactures. ' P 
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14. In conventional ornament the organic growth of the natural forma employed 
should be Bcrupuloualy followed, If, for example, tie leavee in nature are arranged 
alternately upon a ^tem, they should not be represented in conventional ornament aa 
growing in pairs. 

15. All conventional ornament should be characterized by symmetr)'' and rhythm. 
Without theee there is no true ornament. The decorative unit should be first s>Tn- 
metrically arranged, and then rhythmically repeated. Symmetry and rhjnhm lend 
ihemeelvee in a peculiar degiee to the requirements of common manufactures. 

16. Elementary instruction in drawing sh'buld give little or no atlontion to purely 
imitat ive ornament . To say nothing on the ecore of questionable taste, this species qf 
ornament does not readily lend itself to the manipulative requirements of common 
manufactures, whether it is applied in colors, by carving, or engraving. Nor should 
grotesque ornament receive more than a passing notice at this stage. 

17. The study of historic ornament should form a prominent feature of elementary 
drawing. While the pupil is learning to draw, and is acquiring acknowledge of the 
general principles of decorative art, he should at the eame time be taught clearly to 
distinguish between the great styles of ornament. 

18. In the public schools thenns^ction in drawing, below the high-school grade, 
should bo given by the teachers who give the instruction in the other branches. The 
work can be neither so well nor so cheaply done by special teachers. 

19. Both for the sake of general culture and for the sake of obtaining, in the end, the 
best special results, the inslhiction should bo characterized by variety in the things 
taught, in the materials used, and in the methods followed. There must be breadth, 
not narrowness. The emphasis should be laid (1) upon knowledge of principles, (2) 
upon rapidity of execution, (3) upon fineness of work. The very great mistake is 
often made of lajnng the main emphasis upon fineness of work, especially at the outset. 
Nearly all begimiers, if left to themselves, "draw loo slowly: they think too much of 
nice execution, too little of the idea to be expressed. 

20. The greatest care should be exercised in providing the pupils with suitable 
drawing materials. True economy, if economy is to be judged by results, requires 
that ever>'thing should be of the best when the improvement of the taste is involved. 
True economy also requires that the aim should be to save the time of pupils, and not 
a few pennies, when it comes to a choice between the two. • 


These principles agree or with our modem ideas as follows, 
jlRe paragraphs numbering the sam"e in c^ch case: 

1. Though general pedagogical principles*^ may differ somewhat 
in, our modem course of study, the statement that drawing calls for 
no exceptional treatment is decidedly true and can not be too strongly 
emphasized. That the teaching of drawing should be in conformity 
with the teaching of other subjects and tha^ the teachers’ viewpoint 
should obtaih are equally true. 

2. Herein modem methods greatly differ. The. mechanical and 
unrelaXod geometric principles have given way to the freedom which 
comes from broader aims and deeper educational motives. Our 
present drawing being presented from the cultural as well as practical 
viewpoint, rather than for purely “industrial or artistic purpodes,” 
necessarily demands less mechanical exactness, though quite as 
much care, in rendition. 

3. As in other subjects, abstract problems have given place to con- 
crete and relatedi work of definite interest to the pupils in the several 
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grades. Thus the geometric form no longer commences the worlTin 
drawing, for in its place are those objects which appeal at that age to 
the pupil. As in the early day, two dimensions are called for at first. 

'4. There are still to be found evidences of the “ geometric or type 
solid still in use: Modern training is, however, rapidly substituting 

for them more interesting. and often really beautiful vase forms of 
numerous colored glazes. 

5. Here again the more practical working drawing,” made directly 

from the object with all necessary views, is sharing equal place vnih 
the projection of geometric solids. Imagination is stirred in other 
ways than this, as is shown hereafter. • 

6. The conventional or historic ornament” referred to has like- 
wise been allowed to disappear before the onw’ard movement of the 
arts and crafts, which demanded original and individual suggestions 
for consUniction and applied design. And ornament in relief” was 
discarded with the early copy book. 

7. This is perhaps one of the most interesting of all the principles 
80 carefuUy stated by Mr. gtetson. It is so diametrically opposed to 
our modem procedure that it is highly. amusing. So completely have 
we digressed from those early teachings that wc j)resumo to take the 
liberty of making our own conventional forms from nature, which wo 
draw first, not last. And certainly, so far as Ihe elementary grades 
are concerned, the larger views of nature appear not to have been 
retarded, but rather strengthened. 

'S. The figure ^no longer becomes essential as a special phase of 
drawing, as the modem educator considers it beyond the "average 
public-school age, except in a few special and advanced high-school 
courses. Under the head of po^ drawing some figure work is taught 
in the grades, however, but not for the '^purposes of the manufac- 
tures,” but i:ather that the big truths of action and proportion may 
be studied, to bo used again in the illustrative drawing. 

9. This paragraph is equally applicable to-day, though Mr. Stetson 
might show much surprise at the changed character of the design 
work. 

10. If the truth of this statement were more strictly adhered* to 
to-day, the work would Be greatly strengthened. These principles 
are now, as then, fundamental in the teaching of design. 

11. This Is another fitm^ing paragraph, for our laWr teaching, ad- 
hering to the statement that design instruction should be^eneral and 
not professional, nevertheless deals ifi applied design as the preferred 
method oT procedure, even as arithmetic itself is taught. 

12. Our modem school vocabulary still includes the term “con- 
ventional,” but ^eludes all others. Modem conventional design, 
however, is in strlkii^ contrast to that of 1876, in that it consists to a 
mtich greater costent of individual adaptation of previpudy drawn 
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nature to given problems, whereas the earlier forms were largely 
dictated and copied exercises. 

13 and 14. Both these statements are equally valuable for present * 
design instruction, and should be enforced as early as possible. 

15. Though such decided directions for the treatment of decora- 

tive units do not fully accord ^tith present methods, in general this 
statement holds good to-day. ' 

16. These su^estions of both ' ‘imitative and “grotesque” orna- 
ment have been practically lost sight of for 20 years or more. 

17. Many supervisors and teachers continue to plead for a return 
to some historic ornament,’ which has gradually been discarded from 
the crowded curriculum. This tendency is an appeal to an historical 
study, rather than to a return of the earlier method of tedious an<i 
painstaking copy of the great historic examples. This appeal deserves 
more recognition to-day. 

18. The teaching of drawing in the grades by the supervisor is a 
matter of short duration. The truth of Mr. Stetson’s statement on 
this matter is being repeatedly recognized. 

19. Every supervisor would do well to read this paragraph and 
remember it in his teaching. The modem passion for exhibition 
work has lead directly to the aim of “fineness of work” rather than 
knowledge. 

20. Could the early cntica view< the modern schoolroom, with the 
latest equipment and materials, they would surely feel that this last 
and final .statement has borne fruit, for certainly in the drawing 
work the best of to-day is often considered none too good,‘_ 

TW'O BROAD AIMS, CIU.TURAL AND INDUSTRIAL. 



The above comparisons hint at the general pii impose of modern art 
teaching. 

The follo^ving, taken from the most recent Cyclopedia of Etiu ca- 
tion,' clearly defines and generally includes the rea^ns and aims for 
the teaching of drawing: 

(1) Drawing is a language of form. By means of it the contours aud colors of all 
visible objects, their structure and enrichment, and their interrelations in space 
may be defined and displayed. It is therefore the graphic recorder of scientific fact, - 
the primary m^anQ of expression in the. constructive and decorative arts, and the 
chief medium of the artist in making known his visions of beauty ; hence the ability 
to understand and to make use of this language is of value to all. 

(2) The practice of drawing promotes (o) close obaerxwtion, thus insuring clear 
mental images, the material of thought; (b) muscular control or skill of hand, a pre* 
requisite in the practice of any craft; (c) a knowledge of the elements of bcAuty, in -- 
nature and art, the basis otdesign, and the ground of intelligent appreciation and 
taste. Hence, drawing should be practiced by all. 

I Railey, Ueory Turner^ Cyclopedia of Eduoatioo. Uooroo. 

... 
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(3) The study of drawing opens to the mind the wealth of human treasure in the 
form of architecture, sculpture, painting, and the various handicrafts, through which 
man has expressed his ideals and aspirations, and leads to a keener appreciation of 
nature as an inspiration to art, thus vastly increasing the pleasure and the significance 
of life* It should therefore be free to all* 

Two broad aims have Come to be universally recognized in publie 
school drawing work, the professional or industrial, and the cultural. 

Direct the energies that the results may have as practical, educa- 
tional, and cultural effects as possible.” says one supervisor.* In 
general there are two broad classes inw which modem civilization 
may roughly be divided. They are the consumers and the pro- 
ducers. All people may be classed under the first, bui; compara- 
tively few come under the second, and so far as the arts are con- 
cerned those few require natural endowments not allotted to the 
average. It were fcdly therefore to educate all pupils in drawing' 
or art purely from the standpoint of the profession, the training of 
producers. 

For the average child, then, the cultural aim is most suited, and 
the later educators are recognizing that * 'drawing for the industries,” 
and fine technical execution are not primarily to bo sought. "The 
object is not to get perfect results on paper, but to train the senses, 
mind, and hand to work together.”* 

In elementary echools only nidimenta of the arte can be taught, such aa the b^n* 
ninge of free-hand drawing; simple forms of constructive work and problems iu^ 
design, especially as related to common things; and an awakening of some response 
to beauty'in nature and art.* - , 

Such statements, coming from eminent authorities, are voiced by 
others as follows: 

To the average citizen a oentuiy ago it meant little, but to-day the homee and 
indipltries of our great country are being molded daily into beautiful places for rest 
or work, and our great cities are gradually developing from ordinary commercial 
centers, into cities of great art and architecture, and the general laying out of the 
streets and buildings in a beautiful and systematic way is being encouraged- So 
it is left with the drawing department to instill, early, into the minds of Uie boys and 
girls, the future citizens, from the smallest child to the oldest pupil, a love of the 
beautiful in nature and art, a keen and accurate perception of the difference between 
the beautiful and ugly, a good knowledge of color harmony, and the underlying 
principles of motierff design,* ^ 

The purpose of the work in the primary grades is to develop in th^child mental, 
manual, aesthetic, and disciplined strength. The mental training ainu to give power 
to invent, to see relations, power to judge distances and to discrimjnate between 
sizes and lines. The manual training aims to give general dexterity and skill in 
handling special media and tools. aesthetic training aims to create taste ^rough 
knowledge of color, and through knowledge of fitness of material to purpose. The 

1 An. Rep., Ansonta, Conn. Daisy C. AUen, tuperinieodeoi. 
a Teaob^s Uanual— Coarse or Study for Conunon Seboob of the Bute of Wuhtnaton. 

> a Walter. Fine and Industrtal Arts In Elementary Beboob. ObmACt^ 

a City scbool nport, Columbus, Obk), W. D. Campb^, supervisor. 
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diwiplinary training aiinH for neatness and accunu'v in execution, patience, perse- 
verance, and obe<lience to diroc'tion. Summarized, drawing in the j>rimary grades 
is a means and not an end; it is another form of expression for the various subjects 
of the curriculum ; the child’s interest in doing tiiingH is turned to (niucativo account. 
The claftfroom teacher, becu’ise of this interrelation guides the child’s individuality, 
his intent, his exi)anditig p^•we^.” * 

We are rapidly learning to t.'ink of drawing, construction, and design not as special 
subjects, but as an integral i>ari a w<dl-organizi*d course of study in ]>ublic sch(M)b, 
without which there is an incou)i>leit.*c^ that nothing can supply. Our ideals in 
tt^iching should be (a) to seek progression in a pupil’s training from year to year and 
from month to month; (6) to teach the child to think for himself and to ex]>ress hia 
ideas clearly to others; (c) to influence industrial work through teaching, the iirincb 
pies of design and the use of materials, .^> that the pupil may inteq>ret w'hat mate- 
rials become in the hands of the individual worker; why they are handled thus and 
BO, and finally becomes of the product, thus creating a demand for that which 
is best in im>du^(>ii; (d) to gain an ai>pre<'iation and exjircsskm of good taste in sur- 
roundin*gs (in ar^ and tlie hitine);. (f) to hc’j) the pupil to find himself and thus 
enable him to fit into the right jilaco.^ ^ 


The thought of this hist rofemico, that dniwing, tho manual arts, 
is no longer special or unusual in a school curriculum, is a further 
indication that the suliject has complolely changed from its original 
juspect as interpreted so largely li^' Walter Smith. With its broader 
cultural aim, it has permeated other subjects until it — 

Has come to stand for much more than iiistniclion in the delineation of form. 
Drawing to-day is but one chapter in the gn>at volume which is being compiled in 
our public-st'hool courses olshuly. We may mine this volume “Art Education,’* 
and we ahull find that it ronUuna many ehujiters besides drawing, such as painting, 
design, manual traiuing, shopw'ork, the crafts, domestic art, industrial education.^ 

Tlius drawing has come include all these branches of training 
and tho subject has Vightly been renamed **Art Education’^ and the 
“Manual Arts. ” The idea of general, rather than special, education 
'prevails. Special work may he taught, hut general results must be 
expected, reached largely tlirough such means. 

It is true that art instruction must teach children to draw. It must do this' for 
tlie same reason that in.s?huTion in reading must teach children to recognize and 


fonu written woixie, to combine words in sentences, and to compose sentences in 
paragraphs for tho expression of thought. Drawdiig is expression, just as ‘written 
language is expression But ability to draw is n<)t the only result for which art 
instruction should aim. Thero ia another result as much greater in value to the 
average man as ilie ability to enjoy gixxi literature ia greater than fhe ability to use 
grammatical speech; and that result is tho ability to perceive and enjoy beauty 
wherever beauty is manifested. It is in its power to stimulate good taste and to 
open th'e-^gate of appreciation!* that art 'education .justifies the time and money 
spent upon it. If we can pcnetmt€» to the homos of the children and establish there 
tlio refining influences of quiet colors, good proportions, simple, sincere architecture 

» City school report, Newark, N* J-, Eva E. Struble, supervisor. 

* 1 «« n tt 1^' XI V- aarMlrtmAnt 
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and hannoniouB and appropriate furnishing, 
and peuitentiaries.* 


we shall have little need of reformaU)ries 


. The broad and general purjiose of culture tlirough art education 
may j^e roughly subdivided into three distinct aims which have 
already been quoted and which are universally agreed upon. Such 
an education should train (a) in expression, (b) iii observation, (c) 
in appreciation. . 

.DUAWINO TRAINS EXPUKSSION. 


Drawing has always been considered the universal means of 
expression. This has been a common argument for those who have 
plead for its adoption in schools. To be able to express one’s ideas 
grapliically will always be of general value to humanity, but the 
modern trend has given rise to a much broader concci)iion, directly 
in keeping with the cultural purpose. This concof^tion deals with 
the child himself, his thoughts, his aims, his ideals; tond the process 
of expression, drawing, or designing, or making is the material 
effect of his inner consciousness. 11 is expression, then, limited only 
by the materials at hand, comes from his quickened brain, which is 
the goal of all education. As an outward expression of the mental 
processes, the vuliuJ of the study of art lies in stimulating the finest 
ideals and in giving command of the best means of expressing them. 
Miss Snow vTites: 



The essential point is to present all classes of material as a baas for the exercise 
of the principles of design, not for the sake of design, but for the sake of establishing 
the right habit of ihinlcing. 

\Vc have an unqualified respect for a person of “g(K>d jmlgraent. ” What is gKxl 
judgment? It is a thorough understand Ing of conditions ami a definite iilea of what 
la best to be done under the ciTciun^ances. This mciifal adjustment can be applied 
not only to the umingement of units over a surface, but to the arrangement of furnish- 
ings in a house, to the planning of a school program, to the laying out of a garden, 
or to the wise management of a house full of childrt*n. 

The aim of art education. should bo to enable the student to meet any set of condi- 
tions in the finest manner possible. Art is not representation; art is the best way 
of doing one’s Work. 

MLss Emma M. Church ^ offers via similar interpretation which 
voices the ideas of the leading modern art educators:* 

It seems clear that the very basis and center, the pivot of the whole. education 
process, not only in the arte, but in the sciences as well, from the first grade even 
t^the universities, must shift from a point without, from extortial instruction of facte 
and narration of facts, to a point within the student's consciousness, which we may 
call interest, self-activity, love, veneration, or sento of beauty, and which can be 
trained alone by a conscious effort on the part of the student to think ami ft^d nuiilcr 
to make this better self-cofnmunicablo by progressively more beautiful expression 
in as varied forma as possiblo— in thought, conduc^work, and play. 


> rsper’by Donnie E, Amw, Dept. Nonnal Art, N. Y. Schwl of Fine and Applied Art. 

, *4)ifBctor p(Bcboolof Applied and Normal Art, Chica'go; kwmer Director, Chicago Academy of JineArU. 
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The ennobliug of the emotional nature eeemM to bo the logical initial step in the 
unfoldment of the moral self, ^nd it does not seem to argue any detriment to the 
development of the powenrof reason or of any of the intellertual faculties, but rather 
puts them into their natural i)laces as a moans of educaticm and not its end, and 
because art is llie natural means of the cin(jtit»nal natu. 'a expression, and by art 
let us understand all of them, and hecause the cmotiniial eel. w tlie origin of conduct 
it seems that'the arts must be the first step in education that i. lins for a better sense 
of proportion and h»r bettor morals. 

In the training of little children we must forget tliat wo are s, ^cialists; we must 
j remember that it is not our business to turn <.ut a race of cooks, carpenU;rs, hnindry* 

men, picture painters, urithmelical geniuses, or whatnot, but rather to know that 
our 6])oeiulties are <mly the different languages tlirough wlnrh the inner self speaks 
and to be ready to hel]) the cliiM to tlie bt*st use of our special art when he has some- 
thing to say that can best be said in its i>artieular terms. 

DKAWINO TRAINS OUSEUVaTION. 

Ideas seek expression in terms of actual experience. Thus the 
drawing is expressive of something already seen; the design consists 
of anits compo.^^ed of original or dictated motifs niado from actual 
objects; the project is constructed on the same general j)riiiciples 
pre\nously observed. Keen and accurate observation, then, Ls funda- 
mental to art and is an asset in the brotulest sense. It calls for close 
analysis and stimulates tlie initiative of the discoverer. ' 4 

If in teaching the subject we tliink oj it .is seeing lessons, rather than drawring 
lcs.sons, we may be more hmient in our demands fur technical results, and if these 
Icsscjns train our pupils to see the a])j)eamncea as well n.« the realities of form and 
oolor; to cultivate their judgment regarding sizes ami prtjportions, to teach them to 
study' things structurally and to lead them to seek 1 >r beauty iu nature and iu art — - 
with just enough of the tcv'hniquc of drawing to aupi)ly a meair.s of cxj)ression— we 
are doing all that is possible iu an expenditure of an hour a week.* 

To observe a simple object of naturt3, to visualize it, and to recall 
it again by means of giapbic or other expression with sufficient / 
accuracy to produce a likeness, adilod to which ,is personality in * 
tlie case of the artist, is a training of utmost value in any walk of 
life. P'urthermore, to be able to adapt its pj'inciplcs or to express 
by means of the thing itself a new conception for a special need ‘ 

to cultivate that vital and initial sense of the creative — an instinct 
lying dormant in the average pei'son. 

The chief aim throughout the art work is to develop U\ the pupils the jjower to 
rcppond to beauty of line, fonn, and color as a basis for an intelligent in Unrest in art. > 
On iUj broader or appreciative ai<le art is? not directly concerned with conduct and 
therefore can not bo said it> have a <lircct ethical aim. Nevertheless a sense of tlie ^ 
beautiful and a sousq of the ugly may apply to forms of conduct as well as to form 
an^c<dor iu th® realm of fine arks, and these may thorehjre serv® as contributory 
influences in determining right acti<m'. Tliero is no intention of claiming that this 
influence of art ujmn conduct is in any sense inevitable. On the contrary, there 
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may he no coanoction whali<oevcr; hut it i8 held that the teacher of art luay take 
a(lvanta#?e of opportunities generalize the feelings of his pupil for both the I' autiful 
and the ugly in su<’h a way as to cause these feelings to reeuforce moral conduct. It . 
ifl true also that any teacher who hikes the artist’s view of his work may use his8ui>ject 
as a medium for irnjmrtiiig a gencml apprcidation of appropriateness, order, simplicity, 
ttud sincerity in inattcrs of evcr>^day life. Therefore*, while these ethical interests 
are clearly not wholly distinctive of art, they form fnr the teai hcr of this subject 
one of his great opportunities. * ' 

True appreciation of a w*ork of art is pf)HsibIe only to those who have cultivated 
visual sensitiveiuw, ami the surest, if not the only n>ad to visual discriininalion, lies 
in the direction of carefully guidinl practi<*o. The effort to draw or U> de.sign leads 
directly to clear ohsc'rvation of the master efhirts of the artists. Teclmical instruct ion, 

.. tlicreforc, is given as much with a view to ileveloiii^ng an appreciation of art as to 
creating proficient 'y. Tlie aim is. however, tt> give some power of expression to all, 
while tlie few wJio arc* gifted lay a fouudatitm ut^rm wiiich they cun later build. 

The value of art training lies far less in the actpilsition of a bndy of fy^-ts than in the 
gradual growtli of tlie power to si'e'and to ftMjl jjlcasure in beautiful rcdatioiLs of form 
and color.* 

DRAWING TRAINS APRRECl ATICTN’.. 

Culture at oncti assumes a])pr(*c,iation on the part of tlio possessor. 

Tho finer the s(*nsc of appraciation tlio nion' (‘levatctl and nifined is 
tlio quality of cultuuh Tlio one, therefore, direetly makes for the 
other, and both are attributes esstmtial to tho best (alucation. Apprtj- 
ciation as applied to master creations of tlu! artist in arcliitrctun*, 
sculpture, paintin^^, to tho forms of minor art seen in the works of tlio 
craftsman, to iiatims to the voiy <*nviroument of the person himself, is 
tho third aim irt art education. In otluT tiTins, art must function 
with life, must beauty into t^V’erjTlay bring. It must conic ' 

through approciation; through the knowledge of frliat constitutes 
beauty, of how wo -may recognize it and of how we may obtain it. 

This aim is well ])iesent(‘d by James Hall ^ as follows: 

Tho chief aim throughout, the art work is to develop in tlie pupils the power to 
respond to beauty of line, form, and color as a ba.sis for an intelligent iiiteror<t in urt. 

True uppre< iation of a work of art is j>ofwible only to those* who have cultivated visual 
HenHitiveness, and tho surest, if not the only road to visual discriyiination; lies in the 
direction' of carefully guided puctic e. The effort to draw or To design loads directly 
to clear o!)sor\'ation of Ihe 'master efforts of the artists. Technical inst ruction, there- 
fore, is given as mucli with a view to tlevoloping an appreciation of art , us to creating 
proficiency. The aim- is.. however, to give some power of expression to all, while 
few w*ho arcgiftis.1 lay a foundation upon which tliey can later build. The value oT 
art training ties far less in tlio acquisition of a bwly of facta, than in the gradual growth 
of tho power to nee and to feel pleasure in beautiful relations of form and color. 

Tims it will bo soon that not only lias tho character of work changed 
since drawing was first introduced in tho public schools, but tho aims 
and purpostH have, broadened and aro based on the growth and dovol- . 

^ opmont of the child rather than on an industrial need alone. Effi- 
ciency and initiative through education, rather than U matorial by- 
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product, are. sought. A well-develop(‘(l child is prchurod to tho fine 
drawng or woll-oxocutod taborel. Miss Ball aptly sums this up 
when she snys: 

If Giis tcadiin" has ma<Ie oiir|f)UpilR more alert mentally, keener in obsenation, 
more appreciative of tJie beautiful, ami Juts p:iven tliein tliat te.st of education “tho 
c apacity to attac k new matter in tlieauhjert ’ •uoiwitliHtaudiuj' the fa* tihat all liave 
iu)t ijeciuiic able draftsmen — we may juMtly ford tliat we liave accornp United aa much 
aa i.s jx»«8ihle for educational art in public «chunls. 

PUIMAKY CKADKS. 

Tho gcncrnl ])iiipose having boon discussed it remains to briefly 
define tho specific aims for llut various educational groii])s. The 
kimlergarttm classes consist of childnui from 4 to 6 years of age. 
Largely based on tlio Krotdiel and Monlessori -systems, tho work 
d<‘Vel( 4 >s the largt^r muscli^s and stacks to stirniilatc and organize tho 
various staisos. Drawing and handwork form a large part of the 
work, calling into use crayon and brush, color, building blocks, paper 
and cardboard, and various weaving*' materials. Tlie fact that the 
art work of tliis oducationnl gioup is under no &])e(ial supervision in 
most schovl»has l<‘d to a wide variance o{ o])inion with regard to the 
aims and scope, and 1ms therefore diiplicuited many times tho toaohing 
in tlie first grade. Tho fault may lio'Vith tlu* grade tcuuiier, who has 
pc'rlmps introduced 'too elementary work for pupils lia\ing the advan- 
tage of -the kiiulergjirtt n training, but whateV('r'tlio cause the work 
.Jins yof^o be properly related to the fust-grade subjects. 

Super\isoi-s are generally ngrood that the ])iimnry gradoJ» shall 
develop imagination, shall train in color di^^crimination, and shall 
develop a sense of orderly arrangement and good proportion. For 
this purpose much time is sj)ent in imaginative drawing, in tho illus- 
tration of Ktories, games, and events of evor^'day ‘lif(*, in tho use of 
various hues of color, |yid in Siin])lo dec^orativt^ arranj^oments. 

Mr. Sargent writers : 

Technical deficiencies and lack of knowledge ;ire eviilent, but a purpose other tlian 
the corTection of lliose ia more important diirii»>; those years, namely, to <levelop a 
k nnwlincsa to illuHtrate ideas, however crudely, and a liahit of usii 4 ^ drawing commonly 
t a-s n language. At lliis time oh^e<'ts placed hoforo the child ivti son e a.s a inean.i of 
Biiggosting i4le;w, rather than as forms wliicli are h) ho correctly deliiieaUHl. 

Tiic coiistructivi^ W’ork seeks tho sam<^ dov('lo])ment, and pliable 
’ materials which do not by tlieir manipulation Iriiulerlho iinrigiimtive 
thouglit are tho ones used. Thus clay, yams, building blocks, and 
llioijmnd table are the freer materials for thes<' grades. In design, 
Mr. Sargent again sap: 

Cluldren liave a feeling for rythmic arrongeiuenta in rcj>ealing single indefi- 
nitely, as in borders and surface patterns, and allow considerable ingenuity in making 
new combinations of given elements. ^ 
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OUAMMAU GRADES. 


As the diild advanc(‘s in yeai's his ])ercoptivo faculties become more^ 
acute, liis Bniiiller muscles seek for greater develop merit, and tlic stage 
of more extensive drill and practice has been reached. More- truth 
and accuracy in observation are demanded, some originality, and a 
finer sense of appnn^iation in the use of decorative motiv^js and mate- 
rials are sought, and inUdligence in the use of the ]ia|rd(*r and less 
pliable materials is cultivated. Training is continual to stiinulato 
self expression. Tlio child now bocomc's int(;n*stcd in the ])roc(^sses 
othio work, and the arts sta^k to promote this interest. At the same 
time p'petitioii and drill for the sake of technical eniciency are urged. 

Truth in representation grows with tlio child’s discernment of con- 
ditions about him, and the work of tlie grammar grad(\s dcvidops the 
Study of w^ays and means of reiuhu*ing ohservatiorLs. TJio study of 
forc'shorteniiig and the a])p(‘aranco of things with rehTtMice to their 
position in relation to the eye enters into the c.onrse, Ihiliko older 
metliods, liowovcr, principles are not tauglit. hut ratlu^r the ability 
to observe keenly and to r<'cord accurately. 

The construction work depends largcdy upon proeesst^s np])licable 
in each grade. The eloiutmls of intt^rest and imlividnal ch^raand have 
their beariirg also. AVoodwork with varied construction, metal 
work, leatlier ’tooling, pottiTy making, bookbinding, caning, and 
heavy cardboard construction are iiVusc In tlie nvtTago scliools. 

In design a grcuitcr opportunity for iimu’ discrimination is presented, 
and problems relate tlumiscdves to pei*sonal, home, and school ncod.^. 
Fine typos (d objects and excellent ])i(aures and prints arepn'.sented 
to the children, and a hading of niincmnuit in nssociiititm with the 
bettor things exists. Thus the seine of appreciation is cady stiimi- 
latcd, and from these grades continues through the liigh scliooK 
Mechauical drawing entcTs also into those grades and advancers 
rapidly in the last two. ^ 

At the end of tlui gramihar school the ])upil leaves the eighth grade 
equipped with {^oino “discriminating tastp” for the bcitter shapes in 
construction and the finor treatments in decoratiVo ornament, with 
a devolopcMl cador a(mso,^.with the ability to express liis ideas witJi 
some diigi’oo of perfection in a variety of matcaials and ways, witli an 
appreciation for the benutit^s about him and with a sane reason for 
it all. 

moil SCHOOL. 

For the avorago pupil the aims of art W'ork iii the high school are 
the same as those for the grammar grades. ’ The work simplifies 
itself, however, into tho single purpose of training the pupil to perfect 
his appreciative faculties, ^ Tho toclmic of the work has boon learned 
in the giades; tho .refinement of applicaiidn and the refining pf judg- 
ment and taste lies with these-^ advanced years. Finer technic is 
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natariilly cxpoctetl. but with it also n k(M*ncr s(uis<; (tf what is host in 
<'N]>n\ssion art. This involves a mudi broader aspect of tho 

work than can exist with the y( Hinder children. Personal and home 
d('e.oration'^ro practicalfv studied, the liistoiy of the arts afid their 
-r(*iation to civilization aie diseussod, luodein illustratiim with a study 
of n‘pn)(1n('tive ]>roeesse.s is consi(h>red, j)aintin<^, se.ulpt uro, archit(?c- 
tun‘.,,aiul tlie crafts are studied, ami eivie ini])roveineiit is made the 
basis of ])raeti(’al tliou^ht, Tlu^se studies arc^ develo]xHl throu^ili the 
lan ds of the individual and Ins social actidties. Postc'rs, eostun:. 3 , 
illnstratlons for th(^ sc’hool ])a]XT, et(^, enter iiito the work, ^ 

TIIK rUOFKSSlONAL OR INDUSTRIAL TUAIMNO. 

In addition to such work as is givtui for the training' of the averaj^o 
hoy ;u’ ;,nrl, many lii^di s(diools o/l’er sp(M'ial courses havinj^ a profes- 
sional 01* Vocational asp(*et. Classes are olFerod in the fine art of 
paint the Indiisfiial arts of jewelry, ])Ottery, costuihe design, 
millinery devsij^n, commercial design, and mechanical drawiiij^ courses, 
including projection^ workinj^ drawing, machino. drawing, ciiin and 
^mar drawing, topographi(;*d drawing and architectural drawing. 

Snell siHM’ialization is being slowly and carefully W(n*ked out in a 
number of t he high schools 0 / New York State and in New York Cify^ 
ill particular, Washington Irving High Schoo.l (for girls) 

^ has, during the year 191’.?^ dcAT'loped work of unusuiil interest and 
ment in connection with its vocational courses in art. ''Phis school' 
offers in addition to the minimum reejuirement in drawing for 
amulenuc gradnatjon, a course in the study of coniinereial art, 
'organized ou a basis of 10 ])eriods a week, aiul continued through 
the second and third years of a threcj-ycar high-school course.’’ ^ 

Prendons to this year courses were offered ipily in millinery ai;d 
costume design, comprising two years of 10 periods a week. ^ 

Ih the nigh School of ('oiunuu'cc and the C'omtncrciid High School 
' (Brooklyn) short court's in art lelated to the needs of the commercial 
student arc offered. 

The work is followed Iiy ^11 fora yeiir and u Jmlf, two periods a week. It la 

designed tu teach the pui>ils to .see the applinition of art to coaimorrial design and to 
f»ive them tla; j>ow*er to plan an advertiseinant, to letter it, and to devise an harmonious 
CohiT Rchemc,* 


r, ORGANIZATION, METHODS, AND OUTLINES, 


E^diication in the arts has been accomplislied by (a) State directors, 

* (b) city supervisors tpid their assistants, (c) high-school teachers, 

- id) grade teachers. 

V (a) Three States, Massachusetts, New York, and Pennsylvania, 
have directors of art education.* The Slate Art Society of Miune-, 


1 Fourteenth Annual of City Supe[intendent of SchooU, New Yt^k cTty/Oct. 9, 1012;' 

> Matt^^usetta, James P. Uopki^. Naw York^ Royal fi. Faroum. PeimsylvaDia, RoMlil. P<tt«h>U. 
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rector hvvn of noitorinl assistance in proinotinj; Slate art education. 
The Slate direclor in Massachusetls is also principal of the State 
Normal Art Scliool in Boston. 

/ Tlie methods employ(ul hy tlicsci l(‘a(lei*s are in many respects 
siniihir and may he summed up as follows: 

(1) Pemonal visits to S(‘hools and classes. ' 

(2) Personal visits to siiperintendenls, principals, and teachers. 

(‘1) S])eeial institutes ancl conferences oi art t(‘achers ami snj)cr- 

visors. 

(4) Special ine(*lin^s with normal-school itistriictors. 

(а) ‘Leetmes and talks to teachois and to pupils. 

(б) Public addn^sses. || 

(7) Correspondence. 

(8) Literature in the form of syllabuses and outlines. 

(0) Traveling exhibits. 

In New York a system of ^‘Regents examinations'’ l)iings'to tim 
ollice of the State specialist in drawing tlumsauds of secondary- 
school drawings twice each year, by whicdi imicli of the work is 
juJged. As occasion demaiuis (about oneii every five years) State 
syllabuses are prepared for ehMiientary aiysect)ii(bu’Vseh(U)ls, whi<h 
outline the work in an extensive though gdm*Tal way. ' All examina- 
tions are based upon those outlines, and tlui^iework is standardized 
tliroiigliout the State. \ 

Irom time to time leaflets di.seu.ssing sjiecial j)lm^;es of the work 
in general are issued by the State, serving iu some measure to educate ' 
llic poorer-trained teachers of the smaller cominiinitios. Ju addition 
the drawing director prepares special .syllabuses on the art and design 
of vocational coui’ses authorized by the vState. Furthermore, he^ 
lias all jihascs of industrial art work under his sujxuAision, and 
examines all candidate's for special teaching in drawing.^ 

In Massaelmsetta annual reptuts to the hoard of fluent ion have 
seiTed to place before the jnildie such features of tb.c Vork as the 
director deemetl most Itelpful from year to year. 

In Pennsylvania an ‘‘expert in drawing” lias been ap*pointed 
only witliiu the laa^ two yeai’s. Con.soqucntly, Init lit (In more than a 
atuYt has been made. The expert issues genonil plans and outlines 
and jirepaiH's State examinations for special drawing tcachem and 
su])cmsors. 

In Minnesota the direction of work relative to public schools is con- 
fined to the “State Art Society of iti.nnesota.” ' Througli public 
speaking and traveling exhibits and literature of various kinds, the 
director has done mucli tostiniiilatc school tirt and industrial work. 


1 Maurice 1. Klattg, director. 
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(h) City RU porvisors. — Practically all of the larfjor citii's .onij)lov a 
director pr a supervisor of In a number of cases all the 

rnamial \vork and drawiiij^ is supervised under one head, while in 
others sej)arute directors for each i)hase of the sul>j(‘ct arc employed. 
In ti)C first instance the j)osilion calls for a man amldno having had 
training ^n the tcadmie and methods of hotii art and manual lines. 
Most other drawing positions engage woukmi tea<hers. Oidv in the 
largest cities are num directors found (‘nij)h)y<»d, mainly hecause of 
the salary question. In a few instances llicrc' air two dinaUors of 
eq\ial rank, one super vising the secondary and the other supervising 
the elemenlauy schools, lii some small('r eiiics iiaving hut one liigh 
school, the siij)crvisor directs the wtuk of [\\o gi'ados. ('itics of the 
size of Boston, Worcester, vSpringfield, New York, Jtocliestei', Buf- 
falo, (levehuid, (’olumlms, St. J.ouis, Indinnapolis, Minneapolis, 
J}eii\ er, Sati hraneisco, JjOs Angehvs, (‘fe., oiu[)hiy fc(un one to two 
or mo!(‘ a.ssistants, heside.s sj>ecinl high-selio(d leaelicrs. 

Tiie duties of J.1 k‘ supeiwisor are largely administrative/ He docs 
little act ual t('ael|ing. 'Iliis fact 1ms led to inueh discussion among 
educators. Walter Smith firmly ojiposod from the beginning llie 
teaehing of grade drawing by the specialist. TT(‘ eonsidered it a part 
of tlie regular teaduus’ work which shotild only he directed and out- 
lined hy tlie su])tM’visor. A difleivnce (pf opinion still continues. 
While some innintaiii that the su])er\dsor, wiili his special training, 
id best lilted to tench this perplexing suhjeci, otheis contend that ns 
t lie grade teacher knows her pupils host, she should teach all subjects, 
including drawing. The fact that her normal-school training has 
. indiHlcd tills subject and that the supvM visor supplements this training 
hy monthly meetings adds weight to this argument. As a matt(»r of 
fact the general tendency is to turn most of the actual teaehing in the 
classroom over to th^ class teaeln^r and coiu|)el the supervisoi^ to 
aot\ially supoiwi^e. 

Careful supervision inducles the jdanning of the work for each 
lesson throughout the year; and the actual presentation of model 
lessons to groups of teachers i-eprosenting cerlain grades. The 
flirector makes oiif a complete list of supplies; visits and confei-s with 
chusses, teachei’s, principals, and parents; attends special meetings, 
where he exjilams a montirs work in advance; keepi Various ixjcords, ' 
gathers material for exhibits, and create.s a general utinospliere of art 
and" beauty throughout the schools. \ 

The supervisor of Newark, N. J.,' adda: 

It iq the province of tlie Bupervieor to diw'ovor sham in the toaohing, feebleneee 
in knowledge of Bubjoct matter, incongruity in the practical interpretation of art 
Btmly; to foster ideals of fitness, dignit\« and real refinement; to recopiize a seed of 
good in the ideaw of others, however crude in form, and to help to nurture the 


1 Mias'K> A Btrublc, Supervisor. 
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until it becomes a strong plant. Our method has Include^frankness and honesty 
in constructive criticism, model teaching, semiannusl lecture meetings, l(K*al exhib- 
its, and office instruction. Effort h;is been for the most part to kindle enthusiasm 
and jegard for truth, for knowledge, and for beauty. 

In cities emploj'ing assistant directors tho supervisor carefully 
superintends their duties and hokis weekly meetings for a general 
discussion of the condition of the work. The assistants give model 
lessons and generally supervise their allotted distrTcts. Visits are 
made st) that each class is insj>ected usually once in one or two 
months. In Worckter, Mass., "‘Visits are ntade at intervals *of six 
weeks in grammar grades and at intervals of seven weeks in all 
others.’^' 

Tlie responsibility for the development of beauty in the lives of 
the liyusands of public-school children through their gi'ude teaelier 
is groat, and is not only a privilege of the supervisor, hut a glorioys 
opixirtunity. That the special directors of this subject ixM'ognize 
their responsibility is shown by the folkming extract : 

Anyone wbo wishes to reach quickly the largest number of jieople in a community 
turns immediately to the public st'hools, and in that Jireclion lies our upi>urtuiiil>\ ^ 
It is a mighty one and a groat responsibility. Sometimes a feeling of-helplessnoss 
comes over me when I think. What inipressimi can one persim hope to make ui>^)n* 
a thuua;md teachers? And tho next day when 1 see tho im mediate effect nf a nies- 
si\ge sent out in a bulletin I tremble before the great p<>ssibilities and realize what’ * 
might happen to the train of thought if I should oixm the switch in the wron - direo 
tion; And op how many experimemal trips we do send the.'HJ gr.ulo teachers. They 
follow our direction so willingly, and then we call them back and sU\rt them on 
aijothor track. ^ 

(c) Iligh-school teachers , — Special high-school teachers may or may 
not be under a supervisor, and in the small places they may even 
supervise the grades themselves. Tlieir duties are confined exclu- 
sively to.the classroom and consist of diret^t teaching of the su]'jtH:t. 

(J) Grade teachers.—Gv^de teachers^ as a rule, have their lessons 
carefully planned and thought out by their super\4sor, and do most 
of the actual teaching. The quality of work depends largely on the 
teacliing ability of tbo' instructor and her grasp of the subject. As- 
suming diat is, first, a teacher, her grasp of the subject matter 
is dependent upon her attendance at the supervisors' meetings , and- 
her ability to read plans."" Tlie idea* prevails that natural talent aiid 
^peculiar training are essential to success. '^Tlus is a false belief, for 
dra>ving should be, and is, in fact, rapidly being treated on a par 
• with all other subjects. Says Mr. Sargent : 

Special talent is a factor to be reckoned with in elementary'drawing on the same . 
basis as in elementary language or mathematics!^ . .1 


1 £^wmrd%. Tbomhin, supervisor. .... * 

i Paper on “AppUM dolfrui” by Miss M. £mma Roberts, suporrisbr of dnwltig, Mlnoeepolis. 
I ^ine and Iiidustrial Arts In Elementary &bools, Walter Sargent, 
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Some schools are fitted wiili special drawnwg rooms or studios, in 
wliich case the upper grades are tauglit hy a_ special instructor. 
Tliis is true m Springfiekl, Mass. 

All of the drawing iu the first seven grades i.s taught by tho Atom 4'^icher. All 
of the eighth and ninth grade drawing is tauglit In’ sj>ecial teacbern in stiidioe.‘ 

Mc'thods of presenting tho work must necessarily vary ^\d(h each 
teacher and Nyiih each class. The g(* *iieral procedure should, how- 
ever, h(' l)as<‘{l upon the careful development of the child. Such 
doveloj)moUt has, through tln^ ^^ttidy of ])e(lagog>’ ttiul ])sychology, 
coim^ to ])c recognized as the found at ioti for all teaching, dru\\'iiig 
not c.\<^udj?d; and, us in other studious, the subject of drawing is 
pocuiiarly mted to bring out certain spooial attributes. The better 
drawing ontliiffe arc therefore arranged to unfold tbestM'jualities. 

The course of study in dra\Ving for- tl^e schools of Syracaiso, N. Y.,- 
says : 

Ea(‘li h*sc*4m shouM Ini presontud in il^ sime jt.sycIi<diiL:ieal inaimoF iia the other 
subject'* taugbt, devidoping in the <’luld nis puwcTs of (tiiS4*rvati<»n, moimiry, rea^^oii- 
ing, and judgment, and slioulil be <;oin))leted liy jmu-iical a{)j>lication of tlic probloA 




Ami ill the coinse of study fof* San h'i'ancis<‘o one roads: 

.Method in teaching sluudd be, !>;i.s(.'d upon (a) knowledge of t he subject, (6) proper 
conditions, (c) s^'ientific JH’dagogy. 

Tho actual presi*iitaiion of the subject dt^pc.nds to a great exfent 
upon the phase of work iti hamb. 'Xature <^r ol»ject drawing requires 
a tot'v diflerent procedure from illustnitioii. Tho lirstis represoiita- 
tion through direct olisorvaiitin : those<-oiui is ro])reseiitation tliroiigli 
itn agination. The following, wTittoii by. Edward 11. 'Eiornhill,* iu 
which both topics are c.o ml lined, sliows, nevertlndess, liow' difTeront 
each must be when jtre.^ntod separately: ' ’ ^ 

Our melhpd of teiu'hing illu.Mtr.it ive dnwing may prove intcreating. A subject 
is selected for one week, often tw«>. For one week tlio first lesson is u free inter- 
pretation by the cliihlrcb. No graphic help is givi*n by tho leachcW, the eiibjoct 
being e.xplainod orally and sometimes ‘^Irimatized. Lessons 2 and 3 are devoted to 
improving tho’ symbols necessary to tho illustrUi'Hi, as pinglo-objcct drawings, 
and lesson 4 to iniprove<l amngemeiit of tlioso symbols iu a completed picture. 
Much graphic help is given by the te:w*her*in los.spus 2, 3, and 4. Wlion the subject 
occupies two weeks, a similar method is ontployod. 

.iVs a general melUods suggoslioii flie out line for Denver, ('olo.,® 
gives the following : ^ ‘ . 

Require the entire attention of pupils wluoi toacliing. Have their hands empty. 
Lead them, by tho exwtion of their own j>t>wers, to master each new subject. Ro- 

iC. Kdwunl XowtII, sujK*rvi5nr. , 

* Miss M. Matilda Mictt, soporvisor. .. 

^ • Miss Krtlhcrino M. Ilnll,supor\’Isor. 

* Supervisor of dfuwliig, W’oroostcr, Moss. 

■ Cbarlps M. Carter, dlrcotor. ^ 
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member thal pupila ucqiaro tnio conceptions of what is to be done before cxpree- 
Bion * * * First, draw after judgment; smoul. test by judgment; third, test 
by mechanical means. 

('lass instruction' Necessarily provails'in grtulod s<duK>ls; Iien<*o tlie 
(lemund for the complete attention of the class. When the teacher 
feels “all eyes upon her/’ that she is talking to everyone in the 
r<K>m, the following insTHictions are giv(*n in the 'San Fraiudstro 
outline:' . • 

(fl) The instruction shtmld cousist of a dear and (Udiiiiic, but coticiso, oxt>lanation 
of the cxerci.'K* and its purpose, taken step l>y st<ip sequentially, and illu.st rated by 
finished drawings, either on the blackboard or on ]>apcr. 

(6) All princi]des pertaining to the subject matter invulved should he tlis<*ussod. 

(r)^AII priiu iides <»f twhnic iii 'olved in the exorcist* should l>o ex])lained and 
illustrated on the blackboard. 

(if) The puj)ilfl should bo directed to work ^irefully, thoroughly, and oxi>odi- 
ti'iuely. The teacher should carefully hold them to a ooncontratod efbTt to a<Toin- 
plish the tiisk in hand, always tinutig them fur each part of the exercise. Oihenvise 
they will lag anti consiimeMirae unnccp8s;irily which shnuhl bo more profitably siwnt. 

Ill high schools clusst^s arc usimlJy smaller than in the gr tub's; 
and with longer periods, plus greater powei*s of concentratiou upon 
the part of the pu]>ils, the instructor, liaving luid special training in 
this particular field, may give more individual assist aiice. Part of 
the introduction to the New York ( ity ^ freehand drawdiig syllal)us 
for high schools points cKuirly to tlie lietter methods of prcs<*nting 
the ueadeiulc work: 


The development of hv^leisnot important than theacquieition of Hkill in expres- 
aion. Attention isiherefore to be directed toward making the?c studies in art chx<K?ly 
relate to the lives and interests td the students. Tlie subjet't of oesign is iiiJiurUuit 
in this connection, and should be developed tlirougU problems drawn from uttnu’tive 
topics or “centers” appmpriate to the wdiool, a.s dress; the homo; the printing office 
(in commennal schools); the workshop (in manual training schools'!. 

In the discussion of these problems the pupils ehould he inado to s <‘0 that art i.s 
not merely a subject to be aliulieil in Uic studio or mu.seum, but that it exists in gwHl 
form or bad in all their surroandings, and tliat Uiey must contiunally display their 
taste in tlie commonest affairs of life* 

With eof'h problem tliere sliould be a disciissiou of the practical (tuoslioiiH of color 
and dt'sigii which it suggests and which must bo d(*t;idod daily by evoryond. ffliis 
teaching should be simple, dirc<’t., and noiilechnii'al, the subjivt being shoxvii to the 
pupils as flometliing the laws of which bIiouIcI govern when tliey clothe ihem.<H.‘lvcs, 
hang a picture on a wall, set a table, dtvk a shop window, or print a comnien*ial 
circular. .. < 

The development of each problem should be supplemen^eil by illustrative matter 
prepared in the form of charts, and by much graphic illustration by the teacher. 
Thepupila will thus bo called upoi^ot only locreate beauty in Ihcif own productions, 
but to appraise it and to appreciate it in the work of skillful artistn mid craftsmen. 
Taste ia to be developed by a continued effort to chooee between forms fine and less 
fine. , ' . 
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In the tecimical treatment of the pubject, cmphoaii? is to ho placed upon BkUlful 
and workmajilike technir. Tlio probloiiiH should l )0 limited in number, and each 
Hhoiild be u<‘eoinpanie<l by praetiee plates, that the pupils may eecure sufficient 
control of Uie lutHlia to finish iho n*(juirotl pheets with elegiuiee and prwifiion. Each 
sliould be led to takc*i)rido in the eoinplotion of a set of exereWn, clean and appro- 
priately lettercMl, for sulunission fur iTedit at the eoin])letion of the course. 

In tlie rejm‘s<uitnti\ e wtirk tht^mpils hIiouM be led to leani tlic i)rinciple8 of j»ood 
conptruetion and of ^<kh 1 pers}>o<'tive, and to apidy these in the criticism of their 
own drawinp». Priicti<*e /hoets or plates shoulu prcx-edo finished drawing, and 
throu};hout the course ext'Tcises should be given in qui<‘k sketehinj^ luid in memory 
work, to the end that e;ndi }>uj>iL may have siinichuit knowlf^lge of fa mi luir forms and 
Rimjdegrouptitn enable liim to draw tliesi*, even in the ulisenee of the imnlels, eorr<vtly 
construettd, foresliorteiu'd, wedt place<l ami an-‘<’iged upon Hie pajier. ('onsfructivc 
exeellenre ami a simple t(H*hjiie is therefore to take prece<len' o over ehlboratc cora- 
j)ositioiiH or water-color sketihes. 

Tlie <l rawing room dlsel 1 should he made a helj)ful adjunet to the U‘m’hiiig done in 
it. Its cleanliness, sj'st(*in, and (*rder nhould ho jui exani]>le, and there should be 
fr&ipient exhildtions of gtMxl class work ami of repriKiuctioiiH of tlie work of skilled 
artists. 

As a means of ])rcsenting the h'sson the tcuicluT uses tho black- 
board, charts, clnAv’mg books, and various mechanical devices for 
perspective*, color, etc. An udmirahh^ scliomB ^vhich sonio teachers 
use is largo inanilu j)uper, the work beii^^^’omplishcd in exactly 
the same manner us by the. children, buTon a much larger scale. 
On such a sui'faco tlie pencil, crayon, or wtitcr color may bo handled 
as -in ordinary use. 

As a din'ct help to tlie class teacher, outlines arc provided b}" the 
supervisor. Suidi i^utlines range from mimoogrn]>hed single sheets 
issued once n week to lOO-pngc j)aniphl(‘ts elaborately designed and 
profusely illustrated. They cover tho field of drawnng and luind 
work for eatdk month throughout^ the year. For elementary 
grades alt subject -run tt(T is gi'iierally grouped and adapted to the 
various seasons of tlio year, the nature drawing coming in the 
bill and (he spriiib and Uie object drawing coining .in tlio whiter 
with the construction or li a ml work. Many grade outlines are then 
subdivided with the work cent (Ting about the various holidays, 
O(’cupntiomi] interests, homo dii tic's, means of locomotion and trans- 
portation, and various scliool subjects. 

A number of examples of t yjfictJ outlines dt'signed for rur^l scdioola, 
elementary gradt's, and liigh schools follow. In most insfanct*s a 
portion oul\" of tho detailed weekly jilan is given. llowcVcr, a 
nil m her of the oiitlini's are eomph^te and r(^j)r(*s('nt the more advanced 
courses of the ]>r('sent day. 
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RURAL SCHOOL COURSES AHD OUTLINES. 

■ # 

l^SSACHTJSETTS. 

A Su^fsted Course of in the Practical Arts aud Drawing, Designed for the 


First Six Grades of Bural Schools.' 

INTRODUCTION. 

The oducatiiin ami training uf many enuntry rliildren eiul with the niral-s^'hn 


.1 


course, and fur this re:u*:on their training should bo such ;is to dignify ami enrich 
life, give j(>y and KUisfaction in tfio ohRseii o<TUpution, whether it he in the country 
or city, and bring about through tlieir in-'drumentality hotter social cMiulitions. A 
^ knowledge of tlio practical arts and p^mu* ability to u.'^e <lrawing freely and H]>onta- 
ncously, as well as the appreciation nf the hi*st tliiihjs in jiractical and iostheiie litie.^, 
arc invaluable. Let the (children learn the nieaimig of indnstry through iK’tual 
experience in developing some m'houl project ; h‘t them gain a knowledge of materials, 
their source, their preparation, their relation to imluslry, :uid the ]>ruce.sst*.s necessary 
in carrying to completion different projects; U‘l them he brought into direct contact 
with life and wK'ial conditions in tlie RcluMiIroom, and so gain a helpfij experience 
and a sense of responsibility; let them find thenisel-.es through th<‘st» varinl exi>e- 
riences ih the lower grade.s. and‘so be helped as they grow older, not only to find a 
life occupation for wliich they are fitted, hut do have an apprf*ciai ive understanding 
of the world of imlu.'itryi let them gain a perception of proportion, direction, and form 
through accurate delineation, a k<H‘iu*r a]>preidation of the fine art.s through their 
owTi attempts to inlorj>ret in dra^ng, color, and design, a love of tlie beautiful in 
form and color, and a greater love of iiifturc through ilirect contact; and, finally, let 
them develop the desire to care for themselves an<l help their fellows. 

Three pugycsti\e outlines are offered. The.se arc j>Iaime(l to aid the teacher in 
the rural schools in teat'hing the pnudical arts, and drawing or the fine arts; and also to 
Bh<»w how, with a single topic as a center, various j>roj(?ct.s may he develniH*d, what 
material should Ihuis(mI and how the work may he adapted to a single class, ortoei>opt*ra- 
tive Work in several grivdes. This scheme is jilanned m>t. necessarily to be followed, 
but to suggest to the teacher h^w any occupation or industry may be dovelitped. 

IJollowing these outlines is a list of projects which have In^n successfully worked 
out in some of the public schools of. ihe State. From this list may bo selected those 
projects best suited to the diverse conditions found in rural schools. The teacher 
is expected to discriminate and to select from this great number the pnijeem best 
adapted to the needs of hcijn^s and through w hich they will gain in exiierience and 
in efficiency. The teacher will frequently find that better results are obtained by 
working with the pupils in J few grad.es and wdtMiing work iwlapted to these groups, 
A epccified time is generally planned for each lesson, but it is realized that often much 
more can bo accomplished by using two or mure periods for one lesson, and later 
omitting the art peril k 1; or, again, by Inking most (d the work in drawing, nature, 
color, etc., in the spring and fall, -tlius leaving more time for consecutive lessons in 
the practical art,s in the winter months. Tho teaciior should, ne vert ho less see that 
each study hiw its time allotment. . ** 

UATERIALA ANI> KQUIPMENt FROM WHICH A HKI.KCTION MAY BK MAUK, 

•Ilou.sehold Arts.* 

A “packing‘box equipment*' for cooking m»y bo Becured at from $l.fiO to $4 for 
each pupil. For such a purpose a largo pacKTrtg box, or two or three smaller ones 
may bo procured, and shelves and hooks puJ in by tho boys of tho higher grodos. 
If a box can not be had, a cabinet with shelves may Iw constructed. \\Tien the 

^ TrepuM by Charles F. Whitney,. katem Bute Nonnol School;. Uubol B. Soper, nrldgewater State 
Kornut; Frederick W. Rekl, Framingham State Nnnnal; with the i^peratlim of other teacbenof ^tactical 
arta ^d^dnwtng to the normal acboob of yawnchmetta. 
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abovf-imuitioncd <*qui|>ment cun not bo nl)t;iinc<l, the full<»w\iiir c<h)king equipment 
muy bo secured ul uuy town or villuge Ptore: 


For a class of 1 >, u 

1 large oil stove, or 
4 snjull stoves. 

4 asUestos iiiuls. 

4 mixing t'oVls. ^ 

12 stone liaking ctif>s. 

1 2 cups and smu'ers. * 

12 plates. 

4 jde pbles. 

4 measuring cuIks 

I lluur.sifivr. ' 

I large egg 1 . outer. ^ 

4 luniMer egg beaters. 

I wire whip. 

12 case knives. 

12 forks. . 4f 

•I jmring knives. J 

4 small saucepans. 

>2 lalilespooiis. ^ 

12 tCJLSjkjyns. 

4 wooden spotms. 

1 large Cover e<J slewpan. 

1 frying pan. 

2 l)aking bowls, i pint 

2 bak ing bow Is, 1 quart . 

4 Iiaking tins. . 

1 sugar bowl. 

1 c:in oiiener. 

Tbi,'< njuipmciit for j’J wHl <*nsl ;ibi>ut 5!2 


/ 

orl’tyuj in groups. 

\ 1 2 small l*owl.s or sauce dishes. 

1 {k)lalo inasber. 

12 pattie pans. 

2 graters. 

4 strainers. 

4 match Ifoxes ninde in the .school. 

4 soap ilishcs. 

4 sail shakers. 

4 iM*ppcr sliukcrs. 

I large pitcher. 

4 .small pitchers. 

4 double Ujilers. 

I teakettle. “• 

1 soap shaker. 

4 rolling 

4 moidjng boards made by tlie Isjy.i. 

4 \ <^elaMe )»rushcs. ^ 

1 scnilibing ttrush. 

j 1 Citke tin. !>. 

I 1 drainer. 

1 dlslipan. 

1 tank for hoi water. 

I (fliiss jars with t'overs fur .•spiers and other sup- 
j plies. 

Dishcloths, wlpQ/s,and .sink cloths may be n|nde 
, from s:ili , Hour, atul sugar .s;icks, or from criksh. 
in the sewing citiss. , 


Wash Itench which may Iw made by the Ih>vs. wushtubs, K’mhhing l*onrds, wTUigcr, ironing boards 
iiiadct by the Iniys, irons, clothe.dine, clutlio^lutrs^'. < Iothespins, s<pap, brttom, mop, dustpan and brush. 

Felt, rathij, Nos. 2,;i,fl, s, willow and cat-tail mshes, corn hasks, woo«i'*n bas<'s for baskets, splints 
glue, jijie, twine, yam, .spools, toy knltten?, canllx>ard ami wooden loom.s made 4>y the older children, pins 
nwMiles. • » • 

Knitling cotton Nos. 4.ft, s, large wooden neerlles. Such needles nuy I'e whittled and .■yuidpaperod by 
ftle 1 k)vs. 

Salt bags, flour and sugar sacks, grain hogs- many of which will Iw* furiiLshisl by the rliildrcn. Clucked 
gingham, cotton, linen, .scrim, burlap, tiq^e. braid, s issors, thimbles, needles, darning and m'cdles, 
fajH* mcosure, sewing cotton, linen thread, flo.s.s ami dandng cotton. 


Imlustrial Arts. 


<Tay, plaHticine, nlaU*, or oiuuncl olotli. 

Prorksboanl, strawboani, or bookbindors’ board, .con.'iirncl ion paper, Indian craft 
pnpor, wr.t]>pini? paper, cover paiH>rj<, vellum, linen or cnudi. puMtt. glue ami bnmh, 
knilV, needle:?, linen thread and lapo, bricks and boardi? for press, (iood tools may bo 
made from toothbrush or nailbrusii liandleaby filingdowuUic broken end to a rounded 
or cbi.*?^ iK)int. 

Thin wood; salt-fish boxes, thin |xickinp l>oxes, chalk boxes and cipir boxes are 
oxcollent for wjiitiling. Native woods, planed pine boards and .Minddin^v If a bench 
is heeded, one may be constructed by the older Ikivs fronkJieavy boards and siufhling. 


Knife. 

Hammer, 12-oum'e, Muydole, holl-fM'ed. ^ 
Mallet. 

NaOs. 

Brads. 

Try square, 6-lnch, Stanley, 

Chisel, I and 1 inch short bit-^ocket flniwr. 
*Brace, S-lnch. 

Bet of single^t auger bits. 

Set of naQ bits. ‘ 

S08w drlveTi 8-lach, 




Countersink. 

Bat’ksaw, 

Cut-oiT saw, 23-lnch, 10 point. s. 
Ripsaw., 24-inch, A points. 

Jack plane, 14-lnrh, Stanley. 
Block pi fine. 

Compass, 6-lnch, 

Stains. 

In 

Sandpaper. 

Oilstoife, coarse I ndia. 
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The Oarden. 


1 


Procure Biuh tooln lus the cliildren are familiar with about the home. 


Spade. Trowel. 

lUke. ' Fork. 

Jloe. I Slakas. ^ 

Shovel, ' 1 Twine. 


Flowerpots. 
^^'aterb)^: |M)ts. 
Wheel btiT row'. 


^fako iiidow boxc.*^ luxl boxcH fur liuiinMis. St'cure uM window aasb and hca\*v 
iKjards for constroctini^ liotbeds. 


^ Drawing and i’inu .\ns. 

Hard and soft lead pencils. ( ulorod crayon.'!, ti (;(dorM. brown and black. WattfK 
color boxes, Gstandartlctdors, black, No. 7 brush. W atcrcnjis^ wliit li inav be brought 
from liome. Rule, compaBs, scissors, drawing kits, dyes for stenciling. There is a 
great variety of d\'e9 to be had. (lood results are obtained by using common oil colors 
reduced with turpentine and jinl on very thinly with stiff brush. Stencil p.\\>CT, 
eover papers, inanila, wldto and gray drawing i>ajK.Ts, pa.ste. made by the ehildren, ^ 
piclnreg for picture study. 


HOOKS, MAC.AZINKH AjM) HKFKUKNCK. 

Lxccllent magazines, manuals, ainl books of iii.^struction iiiav be .'secured from pub- 
lisbcrs and scbool-suj)ply bouses, j^lie construction (nipers, drawing j>aj>ers, colors, 
uud other materials are al^^ furijj^md by schord-supply bouses. 

Bulletins of the Massarhusefts Stut^^oartl of Kducation. 

School Arts Book, School Arts rublLshiof: To.. Boston. 

Publications by Teachers ('olle>;e, ('olumbla ITiivrrsity, N*. V. 

School and Society, John Dewey,. rniversily of Chici^jo. 

AJlodem School, Paul II. Harms, Macmillanr 

Working with the IJamls, Boetker T. Washingten, Pouble<lay, I'aFo A* t'o. 

Cooking for Beginners, Marlon ilarland. . 

Elements of Theory and IWtk-e of rooking, Willhuns A Fisher. , • 

The Boston Cook Book, Fannie Merritt Farmer. 

Bi'hool Need 1ft work, llapgnxKl. 

biltrury of Work and Play, Doublet! ay, Pago A Co. 

Occupations for Utile Fingers, Sago and ('ooley, Scribner. 

Uow to Make Baskets, Mary While, Potilileduy, Page A Co. 

Farmers Bulletins, iriiiUHl Staies*4>e|iartment of .\grlniliure, Wufihingion, 1>. (*. 

Woodworking fof inn ers, Wheeler, Putnam. 

IJ and work in Wixxl, Noys. 

Woodworking for Amateur Craftsmen, Im S. Orinuh. 

Popular Mechanics. 

Popular Electrk’lty, * 

Printing Copies, The Fanning rrtnltng Co., Newton fppor Falls, Mass. ^ 

• Helpful suggestions and illustrations will !w fuunri lt» pultlinUkmsof Prang (’o., A(klas«lf, Mentr.in- A (’n. 


OUTLINE NO. 1. 


HCHOOh HOt;SKKKKP.lN«. 

Introduction und InatructionH. ’ • 

following outline is offerctl os a fluggeation to the teacher of the rural »chool to 
aaeist her to make the school a home center for the pupils, and to help her to meet 
wmo of iho difTieii It problems which confront her. ^ • 

The projcfds ^re merely suggestive. The teatrher may substitute others, which she ' 
may select from the genotui outline or from her own experience, in ortlcr that she may 
obtain the following results: • */ 
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1. A clean, or<U*rly, well-urrang^l, ami attrartivc schoolroom, wiili niateriaL and 
appliances in !hc places dosigned for^liem. 

2. “Occupaliou” or “busy work” for younger antl-older pupils. ♦ 

3. All onlerly and properly serveil luncheon for the children who romaiii through 
the iKKin hour. 

•1. Projiciiy cared for an<l arranged school work and pajK'n?, 

Some of the work is planned to 1 m- done by the clasH as a Whole/pomo hy groups of 
( hihlreii, some by individuals. 

A j>ortion of tlx^ work listed und<*r “Ilon.sehohl arts” and “Industrial arte,” and 
all td that umTer “Gardening” is to be carried out throughout the y<*ar hy groupe of 
j-hildren or hy iinlividuale, requiring no class instruction except assignment of work 
and giMU'ral direction 

It is ]m)|> 08 e'l tluit lor this purjxiM' five minutes be given ench morning after the 
schotd is assemblcil and before the opening exerci.ses, twenty minutea or more at the 
iu»tm hour to those children who remain fur luncheon, and five minutes at the end of 
wdioid; also, as “inisy work *’ to indiviiluals during the Rdutol R^ssion. Helpful sug- 
gestions for carrying out this phmmay be gained byrcading“Thc Montessori Method,” 
Frederick Stokes, publisher, ( Impter on “I'^xercisoa in Practical lafe,’' pp. 122, 

1-3; also pit^^:V-2ii7. 

A descTiption of the proj(‘ets suggested in the ouilino is apiiondcd. The ariicles 
made may become the j>rop(‘rty of the individual (diihlren at Hie end of the school 
year. 

rU.Nl'TK'AL ARTS. 

Uou^hold arts.— Assign different occupations to different children for one week; 
(“hunge the assignment. s each week; encourage ( ompetition in ofliciency: 

1. Fare of (he 6choolnx)Di; such as cleaning blackboards, sweeping, dusting, 
arranging materials on shelves, ifding rIiooI work, preparing nmterials for the day’s 

caring for <lesks. 

2. Orderly arrangement and serving of the school hincheon oti a <loily on pupil’s 
desk, or, if po.ssihlc, at a well-laid large table for all children; (blearing of luncheon; 
care of food, dishes, and doilies. Make cocoa, sandwiches, soup. Prepare rice or 
cereal. Do laumlry work coimcetod with the luncheons. 

_ 3. Make towels, napkins, (joiliis, napkin rings, dusters, duster hags, woven matii, 
ffowerpot and l>ot do covers. 

. Caro hr pots or boxes of flowering ptanis, (mch child to l’>c responsible 
for one box or jHit. Place pots on oholves or desk on braiile<l raflia mats, and cover 
pofs with baskets made of n^d, rush, or ^{Tia knotted or woven. 

2. liaise bulbs ip water in boUlos or jars. Cover jars with raflia knotte<l covers to 
hung ill window. 

3. Care for sccila in pots and box(’s. Plant s raiscxl to he transplaiilCHl into the 
ground at home or at w houl. 

‘1. Caro of vegetable-pro< luring plants. These may bo substituted for (he flow'cring 
yl'^nls. ' 

Kelect from General Gardening or Practical Science outline plants beet to cultivate. 
Have each one of the older children record in nptehocik progresa and peculiarity of 
ca('h plant grown. ' ® 

Indu^iriai ort^.— Some of the work in the industrial arts may bo prepared by the 
older, and completed by the younger', children. Tlie pldcr children may make by 
themselves patl.erns and looms from clearly dru\9ii and .explained dnurings on the 
blackboard; theVouiiger children may use these patterns to draw around and cut out,, 
am! return to older pupils to complete the article. Tho youliger children may use 
these looms to weavo upon. . , * - 
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DRAWING AN 


IN BCKOOLS. 


Trojrrt** in r*ui>t‘rnmi Carilhoartl. 

iMiwlopon or rovers for ilniw'iiiRH or h«*4uk) 1 pixj > o!*h. ^ 

KuvolojH's for whmJs. ^ 

Hoxf'sfor luatcridls iw*il in aritluiirtio ^vorV. 

Hox(‘»for and jXMiholih'rH. 

Hlottor pads for iloskn. 

Not rlKH)kVovors. 

t’oviTaiu! repair I ><M)kH uml nuij'K. 

Work ill WWmI 

Kor oilier Itov.-J. wliik* ^irln an' f^ewin^^ i>r nuikiiiLr. » 

Shelves or ruhiuots for hoKliii^; nmieri:il^=. 

Hoxes for shoi's. ^ll>lM■r^, or otluT jmrjHV-o.'*. mh Ii as seeds or wasle. 

Siniplo repairing ahout (he fH-TnH'ilrman. 

ouawim; mu mm: aims. 

All ilmwinj^N nol used for d<*hiiiie juirj>oHi's shmiM he ided. and lahelcd wiili the 
pupil’s name and dalo. Ai (ho end of the term or year t lH*;Je sheiild he arr.iiij;ed and 
made up into liooks. This may ho done hy moituiing- oaeh drawing on j);ipiT of SHf 
uniform pi/e. or hy allowing an inch margin at left of oat'h drawing, and *se\\ ing.-or 
past ing tog(*l her ai t hat side. 

rictnrial hrawing. 

^ 1. .Yrtfurr- Fail. 

V(mn^rr t'hildrm.— Ttniw in t'rayon or in water ('ojor simple gras*x»H, twigs, berries. 
OWrrWn'Wrm - Draw in peiieih er.iyon, or water eulor the life hi.'^tory of one plant 
at <iifferent w^ins of the year, or Hi veral simlies of one plum in different posit iuus 
IVaw in nott'lmok wh.eii needetl to ilhi.'^ir.Ue te.\t . 

#. Objdt - M'irUtr mid 

' Vo!*/)/;rr children.- -Soleet two or morjtystorie.s ('ailed for in (icnoral Keading.outlHio. 

Draw ohjeels siiggvst('d hy the storien. Draw from liie ohjeet. from pictures* and Vy - ! 

lillii'ig in forms niado by drawing around patterns iiimislied hy the older el li Id ten. • ! 

Draw thi'se objects from memory.- ' j 

(>/(/rr f/t»7r/reu.— Select somo^siihject of general interest eoune('ted with lit(‘rattire 
or histur)*, swell as oohmial life, the Japancpe, ofc.. and draw ohjeets siigg(\st(Mi hv 
mu'll study. Draw from the ohjeet, from pictures, and froiiTtneniory. Draw and eiit ! 

out forms for the younger eliildrrn to use, sneli 'as trees, aiiimuln. eouimou (djjects. I 

Draw objeetfl ii\ notebook when needed to illfiistrate text. i 

5 . IilH»traiirf , — M'intfr aruS Mprin^. 

Younger rAfWwi.-— Use drawings niado from ohjeets, etc., and (isscinhle in a built- 
up pieluro, which usod a.-i a docorativo frieze nronuM tin' m luHilrtHim; tlio i 

bai'kground, or settffl^F the same, U> Up drawn by tlie hldt»r i^iiMreii and the tpivelier. | 
Build up individual pictures in tlio same way ^(as “busy work/’ using the smuo 
metliod as built-up wonls. with letters). , * 

Draw story ilhietrationfl from memory*. 

, O.Wrr (Ai7<fr)ffn.— Studyand drawjTiettiroaaettings from pictiiresaud niilure;'' Atwist 
Uio younger children t» build up story pii turoa. ' . * * 

Illustrate notebook or other school palmers witli slinplo picture ,di‘«igiis. 


Pieture Study. . 

■ Study pictures illustrating sUiries called for in Ooucral Tlealling outline, 
tliis when i>o6siblo repruduetiona of pictures |>y famous artia^. 


IJsc for 
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/. Indiiftrialdrau hi^ 

V(nu\(jrr rhiltlrrit . — Draw linop >\ ith nilrr atal Im imniMiri*. 

PnovaniUHd paltoruM u»r jirojo<‘t-H inprartii a) urM. 

Draw* pattoruHtn im‘a.'‘nro wIhmi 
D raw'8implogi*t>in»‘tric liu'urc^., 

OUUt chiUlrctt. Draw' ]>laiLs a>nl t*li*vatiuiiH inr Uio j»rnjort8 in |ira' urt8. 

Miiko pattcniH i»f nanio lor ynun|;or rhildrOM. 

1‘5‘aru to road w orkin;^ ilra\n?i^8. 

Mako illustrations, diii^rams. inapti. rt* .. fur work iii aiiihuioii^-. liislor) . Ko')urapliy. 
IVint a ^r<Hnl Komaii alph;Uu*t to iis.> iti lai^rliuLT hoIuxi] wi>rk. 

♦ 

)? {irhr fi turilnt'f 

yi>H>njir chihin n. Ik'si-rn slripr pailoru to app!\- to \voa\ inu'. • 

I ramo nature drawing (<li*rorat i\ o anirntronuMii ') to mount uial ai>plv t«» kooklet, 
1 over of <lraw*iap>. t»r to j’uhHitlars. otr. 

(ihiiT rfnUIrrn.— \\V\>^n\^\\n -ma j>aHrrjis lo apply to i>uvclo)>o f(*r 

ilraw iiiijs or to bookh’ts. * \ ^ ^ 

l>esi^M ami I it les atiil lahels. 

, fhr yftir) 

\ • * 

Ytiumjrr chiltlrrn. Matoh « olun^N, 

Tait^ <in^‘Hor s<jiiaros to form maVsto ill list rati- i 1 iSiaiplauls; li’-lu ami dark; 
(.t) hiiea. * 

0/fAr c/nWri/i. . -MaloTi oolors. Paint X;alps to illusiraij* uso ot roin]»lrmonl.'*: 7 de- 
j;r(*« s of li'^Ut and uark; 7> d«vr<*OH of liriohVamI dull. 

Apply color kuo\vlb<1^0 amlVrm ii. c to air>ml»jm tH wiiwe oolnr.i.s ro.piirod. 



Order of Im^aon : \atuntl hist^iry: jfreparation for innrkot: cluMuii al composition 
(roastisD; value as food; preparation for taMo, 

*l‘‘or (5 cups of cocoa use 2 tabloppoons of tlio pi'fider. 2 to :i taMespi^ous of su^ar. 1 
])int s< alilcd milk, 1 pint boilinp ^vntcr. 

Mix c ocoa and pujjar. in a sauctfpan. .stir in water pradmilly ami boil live ijjtiutoa; 
mid milk and cmik live mpuites Imiijcr. or until suuMitIuuid free from any raw tsiste. 
Iteal well w ith a Dover oiri; heatc'r to prevent tdlniniinouH skin from formitijt.' 

hi^intlunln'cjpr. -One tonsjH)ou powdered c ocoa, 1 loasjxnui eupir. i cup boiling 
water. J cup scalded milk. ]’*<■> I low ahovo direclious, 

Hnthd Hrr. 

One efip.rice, 1 teaspoon salt, 2 quarts water. 

Put w ater to boil in a kettle. Pick over and waali rico in several waters. When 
the water boils rapidly, drop in tJio rico slowly, in order not to slop tln^ boiling. If 
the grains settle to thel)olU)m. stir tiiem goutly with a fork. Doil rapidly, uticovered, 
from 20 to ilO minutes, or tintil the grains can ho prn^luHl between thumb and finger. 
Add salt when nearly done. Turn into a slrain#» to drain, rinse with hot water, and 
dry tlio i^rvung cjli.di in tlio oven (wdlh (hHjr open) for a few minutes. Each grain 
shbiihl be w'hile,, tKitb and distinct, the nu'ition of the \vat(,‘r keeping tlioiu separate, 
aud the wiwliiug aiul ruming reu^n wig Khisc slorcdi that \vo»dd tend to stick tlioip 
ic^getUer. 
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('Tfam of i>fa 9nup. 

Ono can peas, 1 quart boiling water, I pint milk, I tex‘<jHH)n wit, ^ tou^^ponn pepper, 
} to 1 ttwpoon Piipxr (more for old pex^ than fer younj:), 2 tahlcHpcHmn butter, 2 tabh*- 
ppoonfl flcmr, 1 nmall union. 

Let tho onion, pea^^, and water Hiininer for. aboiit 20 minuter, or until poft. Wlirn 
pea8 are very niui’h onion and pea.s through a Htrainer; add the Hcalded milk. 
Rub the flour and butter together, ntir into them a little of the Houp, and turn thin 
mixture back into the nnup, Stir till add Hi»aHoning ami nugur, and wrve 

with croutoDH. 

• Snnd't irhrx 

Diseu.‘*s kindr« nf hrr;nl for making go(«l >aiidwich(‘s. 

Dij^eup.s kimln of lillingH for wndwi(’heH. 

Make HiiiidwicheH. 

I.fitUiU snruiu ichfs. 

Cut eud hUco from bnnul. Spread each hHco with (‘roamed Imtfer hoforn cutting. 
Removo cru.'^lH, i>tii^iieoB tngoilier in pairs, ami rut in s(iuar(y<, oblongs^ nr triangle.-^ 
Put cripp lettuce Icavect between fht'se nliec's; 1 teasixMin mayoimai.*^o drc’ssiug on each 
leaf may he added 

Kgg ^nndn ictus. 


Spread broad an in lett.iK o Kind\vich(‘i<.* Uh(' hard cooked ('hop white* v(*ry 

. fine, preny ynlky through a ytrainer. Mix yolkn and whiten, and season with ft^lt ami 
pepp(.*r; mix with cream »ilad dressing, and sj)read l>et\veou blieesj^^ljrcud. 

for fill /j;u 5 of school work. 

Two cuphds of fluur atnl 2 cupfuls of cold water rnix(’‘d thoroughly. Hnil, adding 
gradually 3 to 5 ru])fuls of hoiling \vat(T, stirring constantly. ^\ hen smooth ami thi(*k 
add 2 tea8pX)iifulH of ]>o\vdered alum ami ! of nil of elov(*i<. Pour into small tumblers 
or jjirs w ith covers. 

Sewing Projocts. ' i 


Materials: Rlueand white cht'cked gingham; blue or w hi t e silkal c(*n ; Inisting thread; 
needlirs; thimble; scissors. 

Make square of niatocial mTording to width of cl(*th. Turn half-inch hem and haste. 
Sow down bom hy running siiich, Using the cheeb^’us guiden for length and evenness 
of Btitchefl 

j;, B, — CheestH’loth may be used, in which a thr(*t\d should he draw n as a guide for 
thc^Bow’ing. 

^ Rags. 

Materials: Same gingham as dust(‘r, nr Russia crash may ho substituted; silkateon. 

Sew* up sides of l>ags wilhhaekstitch and ovorca.st seam. Turn dow n hem at top 
and ecw. Draw up with bmided cord made of double strands of silkatmi. A-simplo 
BtcDcil design may bo applitxl to tlxe bags when made of crash. 

Doilifs. 


Matoriais: White crash or linen ; blue or reel silkateen ; size suitable for desk top; 
Turn 1-inch hem all around. Sow with outline .“titeh. Draw initial letter of school 
in comer. Outline. * 

Instead of tho abovh finish the hem may b(* lu'mstiU'hed in ht^vy linen thread or 
coloitKl silkateen by thtf older girls. 

If a laig« table is used, plao a cover of suitable size; or a simple linen scarf. 
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DRAWING AND ART^ IN SCHOOLS. 


OUTLINE HO 2. ^ 

The topi<'» Helectcd^fnr tlu^ pnir'rkj‘1 art* , ami for drawing or ihe fine artfl, may bo 
ill a (»rent (le^rt'o dirlated hy the nix^oiunorit, the hx-al requirements, and tlieooc'u- 
pationsorimluBtrioflof tlie vi(*iiiity. Tho5U3 maybe laruiin^, dairying, marketgarden- 
ing, lumbering, tishing, manufiu'turmg of some type, or (lie \dllag0 8tore; and from any 
of these centers may grow a great variety of prujtris, which, though varyuig in charac* 
tor, are a unit in interest and vnluo. 

The ehiUlren in tlie scIkhjI are tu he the producers and consurncrH of s. great variot v 
of imKlucts. The work in the sclu><il must give them insight into useful sorviee <>n the 
farm, in thesliu|> oroHice, nr in the home. It must give them ajiractical experience, 
and help them to hecome inlelligent, discriminating, luqipy. and cfUcient citizens. 

The topic aelecteil f«>r thi.s outline is the garden, ajid the jirujects reeoinmendeil are 
developed imm this renter. Some an* valuahle tu the s<- bool as a whole, some deal 
with work for the girls, others with work for tli(‘ hoys. ;iml still others are for indindmd 
us<i. The work is not arranged by grades, but the teacher will find jirojectsadapteil to 
both youngiT and older cliildren; oiher.s where conjieratioii is ijivaliiablc; ])rojiH‘tHin 
which the younger pupils may a.s><bt the olf^er; luid, agaui. where tlio ohler children 
may ]»re]);iro work for and teach the yohnger. I ( i.< hoped that a careful «eIection from 
IhoHO projch’ts will develop in the children a hi Imol spirit, a tyj>e of citizenship, a skill 
of haiul and eye, and give a fund of general inionnation which will prove of value in 
their ])rcseut work, and form a hackgroiiinl for future development. As jireviously 
BtatiMl, thi.s is an outline not iic<‘cs.w;irily to bo followed, but to ijerve ae suggestive for 
any topic selected. 

THK SCUOOl, OH IIOSIK UAUDKN. ■* 

September and Oetol^er. ' 

Kordetailsin garden work, materials and tools re<iuircd in all grades tliroughout the 
year, consult “Agricnliural IVojoctsfor IClementary l^choolH,” a bunotiii of the Maa«>a- 
<*husottH State Hoard of Ktlucat.ion, ('opies may be j)r{«‘urcd on vapplicaiion. See 
also catakvgue of iirojCH'tsin }>raclind iirt.s; and in ‘’luirmors’ J^lletin,” United Stales 
Department of Agriculture, Wiisliingtoji, I), ConsultWractkal Science ajid 
Geography ouilijics. 

i*T(iclical art.i. 

arts. —Prepare, cook, ami ser\'<* priKlutM.^ of the •^■hool garden. Tho.se may 
serve as part of the noon lunches: Make sandwiche.s; make salads, jellies and mar- 
malade; can fruits and vegetables. 

From washe<I gniin bagging or liurlap <*ut the .shapo.s desired, aiubsew into hags for 
vegelablo.s and bulbs. 

Make knotted raffia coveringH for bottles or tumblens to hold .slips or other natnre 
specimeiifl. 

* Industrial arw.— Make car<l board envelopes (>r Ihixcs for see<l.s. Make wpotlen hoxt^ 
for parking fruil.s and vegetables. Do ne<-0Hsary re]>airing about the garden. 

l)rawin{f or fine arh. ^ 

* Cofor.— In the study of drawing or the fine arta oonno<'ted wilfi the garden, let the 

work bo governed hy the cycle of tho year. In the falkmoiiths study the colors fouml 
in thoganicii; review spectnlirt^stajidard, tone, scale, hioand other color terms; paint 
scales of tho colors found iji floworn and fruits*, or ffhin^color families; study simple 
harmonies of color. ^ 

Pictorial drawing.— CoWeet an<l arrange flowers and sprays from the garden. Draw, 
from th4»o specimens. Draw from seed pode^ grasses, flowers, leaves, sprays, fruits 
and trees, u^g pencil outline, colored crayon, or T^ater col<^. 


ORGANIZATION, ^ETHOOS, AND OUTUNES. 
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ami <-li|)|>iii(;a 


hvhistriul MoiWiirc and draw patU'nirtfor labt'Ifl, envelopes, ami boxes U*t 
jvirtfnlii»s fnr natiiro (Irawiiij's; books for rocMjnls and aconunt^; wirkin^ draw- 
ings for puckinj^ boxes. Tliese arc to !>e ronstriictcd in the work in jjraetb al arts. 

y’<fYn/-csf«//y.— ThcGleairerp, Millet; Ketuni to the Kami, Troyon; The IlayinakerH, 

^\dam. * 

( ollert and nioinit ])ii‘tiires suggeativo of the ganhai (o use in bo«ikh‘ts orai.i illustra- 
tivf of langnoge work. ^ * 

Xovi*nd>er and l)oc‘c*nilxir. 

I'rart^al nrt^. 

ffouscho/^/ rt,As> — (’omiiiuo the work in preparing, cooking, and ser\dng the products 
of theganlen. Make soups, cool! vegetables. Make jnimpkin pi(>H f<ir Tliank.sgiving. 
Make pa.'^te for bookbinding ]in)lj!cMn.'^. * 

hKhuitrlnl or/.'?.— Model from clay or jilasticine tlie fruits and vegetableH froin the 
garden. 

■('niiifriict labels, tag."*, c'ascs, or l>ookH fur drawing.'^, r<‘])uri.'^ 
ndaling to the garden. 

I)rnu'in^or ftue nrt.*: ^ 

fo/o/-.- Relate tb<‘ color .study to the drawing of v<getablcH. Work out color hur- 
iioitiie.s to be applied in do.'^ign fur projeets iu practical art.-^. 

i'uiori/il dramng . — Make sketehe.s of single tibjoct.s and gruup.s. Lot the groups 
suggest garden occupations, and include the box <>r basket u.sed in gathering the fruits 
or vegetables. Draw from sjirays of evergreOij.s with conea. Freehand pajicr cutting 
<if fruits, vegclable.s. and gard<'*n oeeupalions. 

— .Make unii.s of design from the (luwor or vegetable .sketches made in Sep- 
I<’nib(*r and (.h-lob<'r, those d<*signp to I>e a])])liod to jirojccts in the jiniciical arks. Cut 
and mount nature drawings; jilati arrangeinent„iipuu the sheet, spae^ divisions and 
pro]HT margins. ' These may be inad<i- into book.s iii the j>raetieal art.s work as rvronU 
of llio garden pruj(*('t.s. 

January ami Kebruar\ . 

J*rac!ical arta. 

• # 

IIoiL’ichohl orh . — (. ontimie the stml)’ tif \ (‘geta.bl(‘H, fruits, and nuts; ]>rcpar<‘, c<M)k, 
tind serve, in roiineetion with tlie noon lunches, Fn*in \vaslu*d grain bagging or bur* 
lap cut and sew mats Jor covering hotbeds. 

Industrial urt-#.— Make wooden labels, Rin ks, trelli.'s-s, need Hats, dibbers, seed cus<^s, 
tool frames,^ fof use in the spring gurdcn work. 


nggai 


working out a color sclieme for 


Wlhau ing nr f\nr aUa. 

Color . — (\mliime (ho study of harulonv in <*oIor, 

Ihiwer giirden. 

Victoriul JrawuKj .~X)rA\\ tree.s in skeleton, studying growth and hranching; use 
bru.sh and ink. Make (piick sketches of ohiects to be conatnu ted in the practical 
arts. AMakegnemory' drawings of familiar ohjocte. 

Induatriul Make quick Working dmwings, full size or ta w^j^le, of objecta 

Ifi 1)0 con.stmcled from w(Mh 1: seed oases, tool frames; boxes. Draw u plan of the 
schuol grouiuls; l<s*ate Vvalks ami building, and draw U) fi(;iile plans for flower ami 
vegetable gardens, ('onsult arithmetic tpid pmeticul arts outlines. Dmw alphabets, 
uum'l)erH and titles for use on books, labels, portfolios, and working drawings. 

March and April. 

Practifal aUx. 

/7ot/JcAoW «rf^.— Make soups from peas, beaiiH, poUihK's, 
ways. Dako beans or i>ea8 for noon Itmches. 


c '(H»k potatoes in varit)U8 
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Jrxdmtrvxl arte.— Make gathering baskets, with or without handles. Weave melon 
baskets for use in the flower garden. Repair fences, trellises, and walks. Make hot- 
beds from heavy boards and old window sash. Make plant sticks, labels, and trellises. 

V fine arU. 

• Color . — Continue the color study, relating it to the planning <»f the garden, nature 

work, and^work in design. 

Picto?-ia^ drannny.— Draw from ear^ spring flowers. Draw fn>m twigs frt>m the 
garden, studying them in various stages of development. Fdr ol>j<x t drawing u.'fo 
garden tools, flower. pots, watering pots, and wheelbarrow. Make quirk illustrative 
sketches and careful drawings. Study htreahortening of cfrcular fares. 

Picture ziudy . — Cattle Plowing, Donheur; The Shepherdess, Lo Kolle; Going to 
Labor, Troyon; The Sower, Millet. * • ■ * 

Collect and mount pictures relating to spring. 

♦ Xfay and June, • 

. * pTocticQl artx. • 

//orucAoW arte.— Prepare and servo radishes, dandelimis, and other greens, carmto. 
.lettuce, peas, or o.ther early pnduct.H, as i»art of the iHH.n liim'hes. Make salads and 
salad dressings. 

lndmtru\l arte. -^M ikIoI !>ird.'<, no.tt.‘^, and egg.^. Contimie .weaving of the giUhering 
baskets. Make bird Inm.^e. 

Draving or fine arts. 

Cofor.— Review fall color study. Work out harmonies to heaj>plied lo;])rx>j(M:ts in 
prwtical arts. 

Pictorial drawmg from seedlings. Make careful detail study M. several 
stages of growth, sho^dag the. Iffe history. Draw from birds, nests, butterflii's. 
Sketch trees in mass. - . 

Plan designs for nathre book covers, using nature units oi design— flowt*rs, 
leaves, or butterflies. The books are to contain the drawings and written work enp- 
nected* with the garden study, and are to be bound in the work in j)ractical arts. 
band paper cutting of garden occupations. - 

Picture Uudy . — The Lake', Corot; The Ford, Corot; The Willows, Con>t., 

Note.— A rrange for an occasional parenL-»’*dn.v or a school (estiTal. Decorate Uio room w iih tlie tianlen 
products, exhibit school work, plan appropriate exercises, and make prc^ranis. 

, , OUTUKE HO. 3. 

AN OUTUNE FOR FRACTICAL ARth AND DRAWING,. BASED ON SEASONS, FESTIVALS, 

AND HOLIDAYS. . ^ * . * 

Inject 1. — Seed Box for the Harvest. 

Method of corwfnwtion.— Younger children should use construction papor 8 by 8 
inches. Fold this into 1C 2-inch squares. Cut on outside 2-inch folds of two opposite 
Bides, leaving the bottom of the box <oi;r squares in size. ' Fold up tho sides, making 
the box one square in depth. Paste together, making two opposite ends of double 

r lKicknees. For the cover, cut paper by 8J inches. Proceed as above. Notch the 
center of two opposite sides so that the box may bo pulled out readily. See recipe 
lo^ paste in school housekeeping outline. 

" Project 2.— Wooden Gathering Box for tho Harvest or Waste Box for tho Garden. 

Jfoteriali n«dcrf.-*The boil to be 2 feet deep and 1 fool 3 inches stjuare will require 
Korth Carolina pine shedthing } Inch thick, two bi^ or ironTiandiee, 3 dozen XJ-inch 
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round-headed ecrewe, 3 dozen l^-inch bradn, hammer, croeecut saw, ripsaw, plane, 
screw driver, aid nriter box. 

MeOiod of coTwfrur/ton, — ('ut enough boards 2 feet f iuch long for the sides, Make 
first the two sides, to which the liandics are to be attached, making them 1 foot 4J. 
incho^'ide, allowing for tongue and groove, which mm?t be cut off the ex{>o0ed 
comers. ' . • 

With ripsaw split board 5 feet G incliee long in the middle, . Plane groove and 
tongue from the strips. Cut into 1 f(X>t 3 iiuh lengths and miter ends. Of these 
eight pieces make two frames. Nail shoalhing to framop, ]>lacing one frame J inch 
from ends of boards, the other flush with ends. Make bottom of box 1 foot 3 inches 
square and fit ifttuctid where j inch was left. Screw bottom in, screw sides li>gethcr, 
and attach handles.. Stain with ajipropria\e color. 

Notb.— pood slain may be made by usinp dry colors and lliimiinp wUh larpenllne and a liltle Unsced 
oil, Kub on with raps of cotton waste. Immediate rnbbinp alter £n*plyinp the .'italn will lighten the tone, 

}f a finish isret]Ulred, rub with Door wax. i'en cents' wwib of dry<'olor will make alorpe quantity uf stain. 
Suitable projtrls for IhepirLs will be found in other outlines. 


l^rojtK t :i. — Menu rards.*fi<r Ilallowe’eii. 

Method of conslnictioii .—i'vWvci and study menu cards. Discu.s? size and j^mpor- 
t!oni>. Make the cards of the desired size, from white cardboard or construction 
pa]>er. Decorate with jiumpkin,. jack-o*-lintcrn, or other limits approjmaia to the 
day. These cards may be used as place cards, with appropriate quotations printed 
l»y the childnMi. ’ , 

Pn>je<'t4. — Thankf^iving Candy dtox. 

Method of construction.— )iU\ic this a measurement lesson, (onstruct fmm hea^'y, 
colored construction paper. l)ci*idc upon the best size; for example, the box is to be 
5 iuchea long, 3 inches wide, and 1 J inclu's deep, (‘ut^eeta of paper 8 by 6 inches. 
Cold in li inches on all four sides. ('uL li-inch h)lda on the long sides. Paste IJ- 
inch squares to 1^ by 3 inch oblonj^, forming the cuds of the .box. Draw similar 
pal tern for the cover, making the top 6f by 3f inches, and allowing ^ iuch or 1 inch 
. for the depth. Fold and paste as in the box. A simple geometric design may be 
applicni to the cover. Use coloixM crayons or water colors. 

Pnqect 5. — (*hrislfiias-Tn*e Decorations — (‘ornucopia. 

Method of construciiou—C ul construct iou paper 5 inches, 0 inches, or 8 inches 
square. Fold upon one diagonal. Fold two adjacent edges of the square to meet 
this diagonal. These two edges'inay be laced, fornpug a square cornucopia, or the 
two smallest faces may be overlappi'd and pasted, furmiug a triangular cornucopia, 
lichm; lacing or jiasling, the upper comer of the cornucopia may be folded, and a- 
eimplc blsymmeirical unit may he cut. Hang with raffia nr wors^[*d. 

Project 0.— t’hristmas-Tr<‘o Decorations— Hanging Itaskot. 

Method o/eo7ifif ruction, - Fold a G-inch or 8-inch squam of construction paper upon 
ila diameters. Fold the comers to the center, forniing a smaller stpiarc. Turn the 
comers back to the edges of this smaller squate. ‘('ut one diameter of tlie original 
square to the center, then from the cud of this aime dijwiieier cut of! one triangle,^ 
' Fold and paste bo as to form a triangular basket. Tie the corners with rafila or worsted, 

. leaNniig ends, to be tied above ,*as a, hanger. * In (‘onnect ion M’ith the Christmas projects, 
wind festoons, hangings, and vrreaths fur schoolnwm decoration. 


h ' 
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Project 7. — Log'Houee for Lincoln’s or Washington’s Birthday. 

Method of consirufOoTi.— Collect twnga for building the Jiouse. ' Use plasticine or 
■ putty to hold the twigs together. Use raffia, liay, or straw for a tlmtdied.roof. This ' 
problem should be dehnitoly planned and drawn upon paper, with dimensions marked. 
Let the children cut tlio sticks the desired lengths for tlie aides, ends, and the walls 
between the windows and doors. Notch the sticks where overlapping at tlio corners 
of the building. Fill tlie cracks witJi plasticine or putty, ^akearidge pole, fasteniii" 
it to the gables witli strong pins. Arrange tlie thatch, allowing it to han& over tli^ 
eaves. Doors and abutters may be made of heavy cardboard or thin wood. These 
buildings may be arranged in the sand table with appropriate surroundings. They 
will also bo found useful in the object draw'ing hy the older children. 

Project S. — Valentines and Knvelopes. 

Method of coTistnictiou. .V box valentine of any size may be made by the same 
meth(xl aa the si?ed box (Project 1). using appropriate valentine decorations. 

Still anotlier b(*x may be made as above, cutting the corners of the box down ^ inch. 
These laps are folded ou't at right angles, and a heart sulIicicntRize to cover the top 
of tlie.box is piuatoil tn them. From the center of IIlLh heart Lh cut a smaller concentric 
heart, which swings back iipnn its pasteboard liingo, forming the cover. 

&Iakc \ alentiuos from paper, folded once, ^>r folde<i like a three or four wing s(Teeu, 
and decorated. 

Make envelopes from palterns (obtained from any common envelope, altering the 
measurements to suit tlie jirmuifneod. * 

Project n.--Tree Booklet hw Arbor Day. 

Method of constmetion , — Use heavy cardboard or bookbinder’s board of suitable 
size for covers. Cut one strip of vellum or curtain canvas 2 inches longer than tlie 
covers and 1 inch wider than the necessary binding. Paste cardboard to vellum, 
leaving a space between the covers sufTicieiit to hold the necessary pages! Turn in 
tlie remaining 1 inch of vellum lU either end and paste. Cut a second strip of vellum, 
equally wide and 1 inch shorter; to this sew the pages^o be bound. Cut cover paper, 
allowing I inch to turn in at top, bottom, and front edges of the cover. Cut triangular 
pieces from the outer comers of tlio cover paper, and when jjasting endeavor to butt 
edges. Paste die piece of vellum to which the pages have been sewed as a lining to 
die first piece of vellum. Cut the lining paper lor the covers i iiuli smaller than tlie 
cardboard, aihl paste the lining overlapping the vellum. Decorate the co\'er with 
trOe units of a darker tone tlien tlie paper, printing Uie title carefully. Tlip book may 
bo used for notes on tree Htiidy, tiketidies of trees, for mounting leaves, for photographs 
of trees, or for program of Arbor Day exercises. 

’ ^ Project 10. — -Program for Parents’ Pay. 

Method pf construetion.~~Vd\d medium weiglH^constniction paper for cover, witli 
tlie inside program 1 inch smaller. Design simple border, wliich may be di;awn 1 inch 
in from die edges (d the cover; or plan smple unit for cover design. Prinl carefully, 
well placesd, the words ’‘Parents’ Day,^ and the date. Print program and insert*, 
sewing the pages to the ewer. t 

♦ DRAWIKQ on KINK ARTS. - 

^ Projects D:J.— The Harvest.. 

Nature t/wi.— Draw ih siUiouette seed pods or fall flowers. Follow widi pencil 
^ sketches, allowing proportion, growtli, joints, and important details. Sketch die main ‘ 
•lines lightly^, to suggest spacing and growdi. Wore painting or drawing, Draw later 
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in colored crayon or water color. Draw Bpraye witli fruit or sketch vt*getables, using 
similar method. 

f yjjJor jji njnnef i ina with tW nature work, and tlirougli tliiia develop 

standards, liglilaud dark tones, lines, niid lmh^puieR. 

Project — liallowoen. 

Nature tlrau-ing and design —Timw from tlie pumpkin, singly or in groups. Use 
pemdl outline ami accent drawing, l.ater, draw in irayon or water color. Fold 
small squares t»f paper aiul cut i>iimpkin or other suggestive unils'of design. Apply 
to the practical arts pnijc^s iii liorders. Iteail or tail pieces, or single units. 

■^r Project 1. 'Th'anksgiviug. 


Paper aitJiug.--VTQcAiani\ paper cutting of Thanksgiving incidents. Illustrative 
sketching or taemory drawing for Tlumkf^dving. 

Desigfu-(\\t from squares, circles, or triangles moditioil \mk.s for dec unit ion of ilio 
coiLstruetcd eandy box. 

Object (Irmring. -I'* raw fropi familiar objects used on the Thaukt^iving tal>le. Use-, 
‘single objeua or simple groujis. 

Projects -rhrifltmas. 

. Nature c/rau-fnc?.— Draw in colored crayons from sprays of holly or other evergreens. 

Dc:ngn--VoU\ small Hquare or oblong papers and cut holly or Flu-istmas tree units 
of dc.'Ugn to be applied to cornucopia, hanging baskets, or Christmas cards. 

Object dffuefne?.— Make illustrative sketclics of Cliristmas stories. Make object 
drawings from toys and Christmas gifts brmight by diildrcn. The younger children 
will draw in silliouclte or outline in prolile, but the older children should study the 
objects carefully, intro^luciiig foreshortening. 


Project 7.— Lincoln’s or Washington’s Ilirlhday. 

Object laving constructed the log house as suggested in tlie Practical 

Arts out liuo,* let the cldhlren draw from the constrnctod object. * Tlie younger cTiildren 
will draw from a Iront or side view, while the older <'lijldreu attempt other i>ositious. 

Illustratire sketching '. — ^Illuslrative sketches in colored crayon may be made to use 
witli written stories. 

Projec t 8. - A'alenliue's Day. 

Wustratu'e skeUhing.—Thc children make drawings ilhistmLing sending valentines. 
This rtiay inclndfe the drawing of fences, walls, gateways, doorwa>"s, and m tiou draw- 
ing of figures. 

c/rcnci«^,— letter box. 

/)es/c/H.-r-l*nits fmin flowers, hearts, the carrier pigeon, etc. Apply to valentines 
and boxes constructed in the practical arts, rising simple color liarmonics. 

^ PnqcctO. Arbor Day. 

Nature droidng. --Druw from trees in skedoton; later, in mass. Make lists of trees 
foiiml in the vicinity and illuatrate. 

Dcstyu.— Cut tree units to be applied to tree booklet for Arbor Day. ('ut from 
acorn, cone, fruit, and nut units for the same purpose. Study lettering of simple 
tyi>e, to be applied to covers and title pages. 

•'' '» Project lO.—Pareivts’ Day. 


Apply dceityi.. coloring, and lettering to programs, as iu previoiw projects. Collect 
and arrange flowers, evergreens; or ferns for schoolroom decoration. Plan and letter ^ 

/tlaoa rw I'vAntiim'rw i 
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CATALOOmE OR LIST OF PROJECTS. 

I'RACTIOAL ARTS. 

I Younger (.'lulLlr<*iu 

Iioi/S(fiold arte." The younger cliiKlren slioiild aflsUt in many Bimplc ways in Uie 
cooking, serving, sewing, aiul weaving, while the older eluKlieii do the actual work. 
Mucli \sill be learned tiirough obBor\*aiioii. Some may be al>le to make euecfa, toast 
bread, and cook egge. They may helj) iu collecting ami measuring materials for 
cooking; wasli and \\i{>c dishes; care fur the table; aRsiyt older ciiildrcu in tlio care of 
tile foods; wind balls of wuraknl or jute; sweep ami dust tlni room; care lur erasers 
and blackboards; care f(»r teacher’s desk and books. 

. They may plan a division of labor in earing for a dull’s Iiouho; set tlie table; arrange 
tlie furniture, make tlie beds, etc. 

Make knotted cords, braidcnl cords, jump ropes, reins, twine l)all holders, liam- 
mo<!kB,- table mats, ruga,- napkin rings, baskets, holders. Ixooin rosi-s. sewing sets and 
bags, blottcra, liandkerchief casea, slipper bags; spoiige batrs, bnMmi bogs, wa.slirlotlLs, 
towels, mats for flower pots and vases of flowers. Make doll’s outlit. rrodiet mats* 
reins, drawing strings for bags. 

Note.— T he oUjocls mcnlionod iui;iiule kmutlnj:, bniiding, winding, siniplc'ovcr uiul undtT weaving, 
■ nmnuiR stitch, over and over st i;di, hemming, and daniin^:. 'J-he mamri.ils (t.imd iiMdiil are twine, jute,’ 
worsted, Ooss, wickinp, miriQ, eulton dnth, linen, etxirso c;mv;is, rra^Ii, chocked gin^;h;un, felt, and Iptirlap! 
The projects involve the use of toy kniuers, eardlKiura nr W(KKlm l<«,nis, thimbles, nwdlo.s tlireud. iii'ns 
and scissors. , . . , 

There ia ample opportnnity, even in the eimplest weaving or ntitches, to apply 
simple borders or uniLs of design. Tlireads may be drawn, and rolorod raflia or jute 
darned in tlieir place as borders. 

The leai Iter should call the atteutiou of the clxildreu to the sources of tuaU’rials whiclx 
enter into Uie cooking, sewing, and weaving; she shuuhl relate tlxe work to home 
geography, wdth instructions upon staples wlxich enter iixto minix of tixe work in 
prac'tical arts. The arithmetic should also be cl^lyWated to these projects. 
■Jndustnal arte.— Model eonvcntioiial objects; Irnlls, fruits, vegetables, trees, birds, 
animals, people, toys, vase forms, tiles, bowls, bridges, walls, aixd gateways. Model 
objects, either singly or in combination, to illustrate any school work. 

NoTE.^Tbe modclinn of simple objects Is goncmlly dune wiihnnl the use ol xonls, upon'u slate, hmrd 
glass, or piece of enamel cloth. The imucrials arc clay or plasUcinc. ' ’ 

' Useful objects made from thin cardboard or Jnstriution papers; <*ircle makers, 
tags, tickets, bookmarks, book covers, booklets conUxiu nature drawings, folders, 
envelopes, magazine covers, ]>orLfolio3, pencil boxe.s, Iwms, eetniig sets, includihg 
needle book, scissors case, and pin case; work boxes or baskets, calemlars, checker 
^ards, toys, toy furniture; circus tents, animal cages and wagons for rireiis; buildings 
illustrative of history, peoples, their industries and occupations, sticlx as Uie Japanese, 
the Indian, the Lskimo, and tim Arab; lunxbcnng, fishing, storckoeping. Objects 
made from sixteen square or oblong foumlatiun; furniture carts, boxes, baskets, cups, 
boats; houses, bams, chicken coops, windmills, and other buildings. 

In addiliou to the above the children may build houses, barns, bridges, towers, 
castles, pyramids, and other objects from block^ sawed by the pupils in the higher 
^des, or from bricks made of cement or plaster. 

NoTB.-MMy of the objects nicmioned above may used In the home or the schooirio coimoclioo 
with other studios, Iot the rocopiftign of holidays or fcslhTxls, and In the sand table, as illuslmUve of peo- 
ples, their customs, oocupatixms, and ludxxstr^. The materials uocossary are thin and bcuvy cardboard 
oonstnictlon paiwr^ Indian craft paper or Uff board, paste (which may bo mode by tho childnoi in the 
higher grades, seo recipe In School Uousekooping ouUirio), scissors, wooden toothpicks, nUers, pencils 
cUot^ crayons, wopden blocks. The object may bo ma4e by folding from given patlema or by 'measuring^ 
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School or home garden. — The work in gardening should he based definitely upon the 
projcrt methfHi. Full direotimiB for bucIi work are published in Bulletin No. 1 of the 
Massachusetts State Board of Kducatiob. These will bo furnished on application. 

The following Ksta are not nocOfSsarily tu be followed literally, and do not prevent 
^ the growing of additional emps when so desired, or the growing of crops listed in the 
lower graTlos, by pufils of the liigher grades as additional jirojects. 

Projects: Grow at least tbreo of these crops; radi.dies, lettuce, swcf'l j)cas. carrots, 

IuhMs, potatoes. 

f ' Older Children. 

f^u.^chofd nris . — See Work for yotinger cluldron. Let (he children becrmie familiar 
with the relation between cereal.^, \egctable.s, and fruits. Study the corn or some 
other garden product; hnw it is used in the green stage; when'ripe. where and’liow it 
ijMuilled. ' Study the foods in their rxdalion the human b»Hly. Discover what the 
mothers of the childrcMi are co«)king'\ w hat the children can r<K*k. what materials they 
can best pivKuire. Have them co(»k cereals, make f=Hiups, niake sandwicliea. ^tudy 
the care ainl })rcparution vegctal)les. make salad.s. make sinijde dessorts, }>lan and 
WTve hinchos. The children should care for cooking ccpiipmoni. cle«in silver, and 
do the laundry work connected with IuiicIjoh and cyoking lessons. 

The following ]>mjccts are rccouiincndcd: 

In the fall term, cook vegetables; can tomal(«3 and other vegetables, pearsand other 
fruits; make jellies, marmalade, and preserve.s; make jiickles ; make apple sauce, and 
bake ai>plc3. 

In the winter term, study the baking of breads; make toast, white bread, haking- 
I>ow*dor bisi’uits, corn broad, muffins; make j>ies, t ake, apple cake/ gingerbread, 
fritters, griddlecakes; study stews, rhow'ders, dried legume and vegetable .‘^ups; 
study Htarcliy foods h>r puddings; rice', bread, and steamed puddings; tapioca and 
macaroni; make candies for Christmas and other holidays; make chocolate or cocoa. 

In the spring term, Htudy prot<nd cooking; caro of inHk; make butler, cheese, 
junket pudding, and cooj^eggs; study salad making, using Iho early vegetables— ' 
lotluce. radi.shes, groen.s. hnd (toss; make ice (Toam.s; rook and servo cooperative 
luncho.H of foods furnished by (ho ( hildren. l.ot tme child bring milk, another eggs, 
another butter, another vegetables, or other foods. 

Weave rml or rallia nuts for flowiTpola or table use; rcivl workbasketa. flower 
baskefn, or wasteba.skcts. Net bcIuhiF bags, insect iK't.s and hammocks. ('ri>chet or 
knit tHblo mats, red us, trimmings,’ scarfs, socks, and caps . 

Keep clothing iu repair. Make sheet. pillowcases, sash ( uriains, bureau scarfs, 
cushionH, face cloths, soap hags, shoe bag.s, spuugo bagg. traveling cases. Study care 
ofbedn>4)m and bedding; airing and cleaning. Make ariiclort for llie diningroom- 
napkins, doilio.s, lab Icclotbs. I'aro of tubhr linen. Make caps ami aprons ft>r work < ■ 

in cooking. ^ | 

. Dyo fabrics for bureau scurfs, sash curtains, and doilies, using matorials collected | 

in the garden or vicinity. 

Note.— T hfw projecta Involve wravlng, netting, crorheOng ond knitting. ItaMlng, stitching, halMwck 
stilrhing-, hemming, nmning, overntfUng, ovorhamtlng, guthefmg,*henistltolilng^und Imttonhole making. 

The materials necessary will he found in the preceding list of “mnlerialsmid iHjuipmenl.*’ (■** 

Industrial arts. — U^ful objects made from constniction j)a]>ors, cardboard, vellum, 
and wrxxl: Portfolios, Btalbnory caso.s, letter files, cardcasvs, t^lippiifg ('ases, desk 
equipment, boxes for sptH>l», soeds,' pencils, and other apparatus, books and book 
covers, using pamphlet vellum, Jaj>aueso bindings. Repair inap.s. ^ cv 

Make plant sticks and labels, crochet atid knitting needles from w'oode a skewers; 
select and assemble die cut parts of toystiml other objects; mount and put together, 

Make key rucks, fishliiieAviuderH, boats, carts, wheelbairowH, weatlier vaneSj hean-hag , 
boards, ring ttwjs, other games and^toys; bird liousos, handles for insect pets, boxes ^ i 
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for vcgetablofl, window boxes, window scree ns, weather strips, mop and broom rackt 
tool racks, slielves for closets, packing case or box, with sholvos for cooking equip- 
ment. Saw building blocks for younger children; saw and plane boards to c<jvcr desks 
for cooking tables. 

Make general repairs, such asputtingup clotlies hooks, hIioIvos, hrarkciH, moldings, 
sandpapering, scraping' painting, vamif*hing; repairing fences, walks, trolUses; 
shingling; care of tools, sharpening and cleaning tools and knives. 

Note. — These project.^ involve measuring, ouUing* foftlinp, pasting, sewing, and iirofT-ssf’s in 

woodworking. The maleriiils necessary arc listed under “matermls and efjuipment ” 

School or home garden . — See suggestions of work for ytmiiger children 

Projects: Grow at least three of these croj)!*— Chicumbor, spinach, corn, tomatoes, 
’ Swiss chard, alfalfa, kolil-rahi. 

PRAWIN<» OK tllK FINE ARTS. 

Younger ('hihlren. , 


Pictorial drawing. 1. Nature. — Draw from simple grasstl.s and sedges. Dmw 
around leaves, match tlie colors. Study twigs the braiphing, growth, etc. Draw 
from wild and cultivated flowers; fruity and vcgiMables in outline, nia.‘»s, and color. 
Figures expressiiig action; birds and a^iraal.'^. 

t. Objfd.— Draw from gtirden imideuionlHj^»ys, and familiar or intco'stingoltjpctH. 
Objects suggest e<l by the ecaeons, holidayergifts, cK’cupati(uiH, etc. Krc<puuit memory 
skclches in pencil or color. 

5. Illustrolivc . — llhistrativo sketches of storicn. people.^, incidoiU-^. holidays, folk , 
lore, games, (jccu pat ioii.K; free-haml paper cutting for Hiniilor puriH)scs; mount cuttings.' 
Build up pictures from cuttings l>y chihircu. 

Industrial drawing arui rferiyn.— Draw linos, angles, ami simple geometric figures 
Upon blackboard and upon paper. F>ec-liand cutting of similar figures. Rule lines . 
and figures. Measure and rule 1 inch, 1 foot, 1 yard, J inch, J fo..i, J yard. (See 
Arithmetic and Practical Arts oialincs.) Draw around given pattenie, or make, 
original paltcrns of any objects to bo constructed in practical arts. JIako patterns for 
labels, tags, banners, or shields. Use circle maker. Print alphabets. 

' Copy arraugemonhs or original units of design, using lines, plants, butterflies, ani- 
mals, and modified geometric Tigures. Use these xlf-signs when needed on invitation 
cards, portfolios, Christmas cards, 'menu car<ls, liags, etc. 

Color. — The spectrum. Recognition and naming of standard colors. Use the 
prism. Scales of light aiid diu’k. Match colors found in nature study. Use colored 
crayon or water colors in painting scales and in nature work and demgfi. j 
Picture study. — Feeding her Birds, First St cps, MillVt ; Children of 1 he Sliell, Mtudllo ; 
Select animal pictures, Landseer or Rosa Boulieur; A Primary School in Brittany, * 
Geoffrey; Spring, The Fox'd, Corot; Historic pictures, Broughton. 

NotE.— Sec Practiofi Arts outline for projects Involving nature drawing and object drawing. Relalfl 
the fine orto work to suen projects. sUhouetto, pencil outline, water color, colored crayon for drawing 
and design. E\’on s^ith the youngest chf)dron.the teacher should aim to cultivate an approcfallon of good 
spacing, mounting, and arrangemeDt of drawing upon the sheet. ^ 

'' e • ‘ 

• * Older Children. 


Ptetortaf dramng. 1, ATifuw.— See outline for younger cliildreh and projccta in 
Practical Arts outline. Draw bulbs, vegetables, fruits. Make sketches of the life 
h^ory of eomo plant. Study and illusirato seed dispersal. Dmw foreshortened 
flowere, leavee» and sprays* Careful detail study of one eubject—branching, joints, - 
leaves,, buds, flowers, fruit. . Dmw trees in mass and skeleton. Mount drawings with 
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suitable margins, or plan arrangement within a given spare. Consult Garden and 
Practical Science outlines. . * 

S, Draw single objects or very simple groups of two olijocts shoeing fore- 

phortened circular and rectilinear faces, gi\'ing attention to comiwsition. grouping, 
size, and proportion of objects and spaces. Let groups iHuetrat e some topic— t'^oking, 
gardening, fishing, the druggist, 'means of lighting tjic honir, eic, 

S, IUmtrative—\\\u8lMQi\ booklet conteFe<l a ound a given toi>ic— the ^rden, 
the workbepoh, the kitohe'T^the store, etc. Illvdlrativo sketches fonetories, history, 
literature, gwgraphy, ariUimctic, industries, peoples. Make up pages of illustrations 
and text into booklets in the work in the practical arts, t ontinue stiitl y of landscape 
settings and elements for illustrative pictures, / 

InduMnl drawing and dfsign.—Voniinna work /lonnccl for the lower grades, tho 
new HKnusureineiit being i ineli, -J inch, ^ iiieh. Simple geometric problems. Draw 
l>a Items for i>rojccts suggested in the Practical Arts outline. J)raw two or more views, 
actual size or to scale, for other projects. Draw diagrams for flower or vegetable 
gardens. Plan school and home garden to scale. 

Study order, balance, symmetry, rhythm. Modify squan's, ol.longs, or circles; 
cut these from folded paper and apply to j)enwipers, blotters, etc, Siiujilc units ami 
border desigjiB for sewing, weaving, darning, and stenciling. Make frequent use of 
squared or ruled paper,^ Make designs from nature unitslo be uped on the clipping 
cases, seed ca-ses, book covers, portfolios, and blotters. Study lettering for marking 
linen, book covers, title imges, posters, labels, Clirlstmas cards, etc. Free-liainl let- 
tering used for decorative purposes. SymMi^' units for holidays and festivals.*' Cut 
stencils for use in practical arts, 

Cofor,— Review co^pr*work of lower grades. Study hues, values, scales, color fami- 
lies, harmonies. Paint eeales of eomijlcmentary colors and noutralH, Plan color 
Fchemos fo^ stenciling, darning, ant) other pmjeets in jiraetical arts. Plan color 
schemes for fiow'er gardens.' Apply color study to work in nature and design. Dye 
raflia or fabrics, using materials collected about tho school building. Select colors 
for painting and tinting walls and woodwork of the KduMdroom. 

Picture fi/urfy,— See pict ure study for younger children. Collect and mount pictures 
of historic value. Pictm-esof Eg>"pt, Assyria, Greec<< Rome, Christian and' Moorish 
architecture, etc,; relate to work in history ainl geography. Select and mount 
/ pietttres for schoolroom'decoration. 

.NOTF.-In nature drawing use silhouette, pencil outline, eoiored crayon, or water color. Lot the char- 
actor of the subject dictate tho medium to bo used In ropresoutation. care and thought to arranp*. 
ment upon the sheet, spacing, growth, movement, and tlelail In nnUiru work; careful composition and 
representation in object drawing; good quality ofliiw. Make largi'sketclies upon the board, giving atton- 
tion to she, shape, position, * 

Iff tho Industrial drawing use klls If they can l)o prof'iirrd. Vm hard pencil, and expect iiccnralo mess. 
uromenU and careful drawing. 

NEW YOBE, 

Drawing Leaflet— An outline, to assist in the teaching of the elementary drawing 

syllabus.^ 

Purpose of thus leaflet,— TU b outline is exported to aid thoeo teachers of dravnng 
who have not had the advantage of special and technical imiiiiiig iu tho eubjett and 
who, because of tho ordinary demands of other subjocla uijon their time, are uiwble 
‘ to develop a working plan in a subject as epetdal and technical as is that of drawing. 

^ Ou//in«.— Tho following is tho minimum requirement for the first four gradee, so ' 
grouped because, they are not subjci't to examination. • ’ 


> Royal D. Eamum, Stats spaclalbt in drawing and handwork. * 
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DRAWING AND ART IN SCHOOLS. 


Outline for grades 1-4^ 

General eubjecta: Illustration. Decoration. 

1 Topics. 

a llIufltTation: Special dayn, ocru]>ationR, pamep, pPuien. 

6 Decoration : (.’ImHtmaF bouldot, valentine, bofikmarlt, Kaater card, caloiidar, etc. 

2 Mediums, 

a Pencil. 
h Colored cnivtni. 
c Chalk and blackboard. 

3 /Practice. 

a Single objecta in flat (olevatimi). 
b ('ompopition— grouping. 

c Given uriita 'for diwign nmiifs t<i i>n n^od villi roferonco t4> apace armugemont 
and applicatb^i. 

4 Pictures, 

(inuie 1. . 

Madonna of the Chair. Raphael. 

The Age of InmK’ence. Reynolds. 

Children of the Shell. Murillo, 

Feeding Her Birds. Millet. 

The First Step. Millet 

Iliawatha, Norris. * 

Grade 2. » 

Return to the Farm. Troyon. 

The Divine Shejdiord, Murillo. 

Mother and Child. Toulmouche. 

' The Drinking Trough. Dupr^'. 

Interior of a CotU^^e. Israels. 

'• Can’t You Talk? Uolmes. 

Grade 2. ^ ^ -e. ' 

The Balloon. ^upriC ^ ^ 

Potato Planting. Millet. ■ 

Penelope Bootliby. Reynohls. 

Little Samuel, Reynolds. 

Shejiherd and His I'Jo<'k. lUmheur, 

Carit|L9, 1'hayer. 

Gra<le4. , 

The Escaped Cow. Diipp*. ^ 

^ Arrival of the Shepherds. Lemlle. \ 

A Helping Hand., Renouf. 

SifltintfMadonna. Raphael. 

(Madonna and Child;— detail;. 

Pied Piper of Hameliu. Kaulbarh. 

LibtloRoflC. Wdii slier. • . 

5. Aim, * " , 

• aT'aeility M oxpreseion, ' 

h Good proportion. . * ' ‘ 

c Order in Hpacing and antngement. • 

d The ability to recognize in each grade six pictures ami to tell who painted them . 
£!rpIa?Mifwn.— By .the term ‘TllustratioiC’ i.s meant pictum making as a means pf 
©xpreswion, not formal repreBentation. • ... ^ 

By “Decoratiot^” is meant the simple ammgomout called (or in such a jyoblom as 
•the booklet, requiting the spacing of a few lottore and a decorativo»motif copied for the 
purpose.'. There need be nc attempt at original designing. ' ^ 
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» Gen<^rs\ suhjeclfi: Representation. Design. Maps. 

1. Topics. 

a Kepreeentation: Natiiro ajid object drawing. •* 

6 Design: Booklets, cards, calendars, luats, doilies, et(\ 
c Maps: Simple maps. 

2. }fedium. 

a Pencil. . ^ 

b Crayon. ^ 

c Blackboard. 

3. Practice. 

a Single objects in flat (elevation) and parallel ju’rppoctive. 

6 Nature in m^, outline and eiiggesied cnlor. 
c Original design nmtifs drawn on 8(juared paper. 
d Pencil maps. 

4. Pictures. 

Grade 5. 

The SliepherdoHH. I>erolle. ^ 

Knd of Day. A dan. 

Autumn. Mauve. 

Song of the Lark, lireton. 

The Gleaners. Millet. 

Oath oL Knighthood. Abbey. 

Grade 6. 

Sir Galahad. Watts. . . 

The Sower.^ Millet. 

• The Horse Fair. Lqiiheur. 

Puritans Watching for Relief Ships. Bough ton. 

Heading from Horner. Alnia*T?deina. 

Fog Warning. Homer. 

5. Aim. 

n Truth in observation. 

Continued facility in expression. 

c Simple original decoration with n]>plication. , 

j d The ability to rebo^iize in each grade six jnetures and to tell who painted them. 

Ajp/ano/jon.— Drawingaaa pure “ Roprcsen'talion ’’ hegiiiH'in Ihiasimplilied outline 
with tlie fifth grade and in object drawing procecdH only as far as parallel perspective. 
' Hern, too, “Decoration” becomoa “ Design ” so far as the adaptation of a nature or 
gooiiiotric form oil squared jxi per will allow. ^ 

Teachers should cojitimially drill on the work of the previous grados which is eaaly 
correlated with the requirements for the fifth ami sixth. 


h Design: School booklets, poster^, etc., problems relating directly to the home— 
the home center. , . 

2. Mediums. . v 

All and any applicable to the work in hand. ' 


Outline for grades 7~8. 


« 
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DHAWING AND ART IN SCHOOLS, 


3. Practicf. 

a Objeclfl in any i>o8ition. 

6 Drawing for all* purpofiee — wat^r color, 
c Design applied to schof>I and homo problems. 

4. Pictures, 

Grade 7. ^ 

Fighting T^meraire. Turner. ‘ ‘ 

Golden. Stairs. Burne-JoncH. - 

Water Gate. Van Marche. 

William I of Nassau. Van Dyke. 

In the Meadow. LeroIIe. > 

Shaw Memorial. St. Gaiidens. ' * ‘ 

Grade 8. * . 

Water Carrier. Millet: 

Tompcrance. Burne-donefl. 

' The Mill. Remlirandt. 

Madonna of the Shop. 'Dagnan-Ronveret. 

Tlio Haymaker. Adan. 

Medfield Meadowa. Innoas. 

6. Aim. 

a A knowledge^f the Viuioii.smothodR of expression by moans of drawing. 
h A knowledge of the fiimhi mental design principle#* with definito application to 
practical problems. ~ ^ 

Frp/nnnD‘on.—“ Representation *’ gives way to “Drawing ” in the seventh grade, for 
now tho pupil should draw froo-lth ml or by mechanical moans, ns the problem demands. 

Design ia but another ri/oaiH of drawing and centem about tho home. At the end of 
the eighth! gnido, pupils should bo able to umlerstandlho tise of the j)oncil, crayon, 
and brush and stich materials as are necessiiry for constructive’ problems adaptable in 
schoolrooms, A high grade of technical skill is not expected, but intelligent and 
efficieat workers should be developed. ' 

No Umitfition.--n hKomII be distinctly understood that no teacher is limited to this 
outline oither to thogohcral pubjocf.H or to their place in tho grade. Jt is to bo expected 
that trained teachers will do much more. As already irpplied, this outline is intended 
to assist tho teacher-who needs help in interpreting the pro 4 »ent syllabu.s. Color study, 
object drawing, perspective, handwork, and a ho.st of other topics and problems may 
be and should bo taught as at proj*ont under tho able supervisor. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL COTTRSES, OUTLINES, ETC. 


NEW YORK STATE SYLLABUS. 

General course with detaUed outline lor first and eighth years. (Illustrated.) 
Drawing and EnEMENTARv Handwork., 


The following syllabus is intended for helpful suggestion to tho teacher and super-, 
visor of tho elemonta/y grades. It is not a rigid outline to bo'strictly followed. It is 

the fAiW— not tho coiiTM o/atudy— which should be taught. 

“Asthocoursoof adult life ia determined by environment, so a course of school work 
is determined by conditions of child life;*’ and 'os these conditiona vary in difTerent 
locali^ties, 'so will coureos of study and raetho<ls of T>roqedur^haTige to suit the varying 

comlilioDS, though the general phases of tho work will remain thoaamo. : - ‘ • 

As will bp noted, the general lines of work nro*sumrne<j up under the following heads: 
Nature drawing and Color. ^ 

^Oonetni'ctive drawing and Design. I ■ • 

. . Pictorial drawing and Composition j • 

Plan t drawing .and Decpi^tion, ‘ ^ 
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One line of the work ehould not be abniptly taken up to the exclusion of what baa 
pone before, but there ahould be an orderly progreaaion from oneph’aae through another, 
appreciation and good taste being the ideal from the beginning. 

In the well-rounded courso, conRtruction should be as forcibly emphasized as the 
free-hand drawing, for both sides of the art work are. of equal importance in the develop- 
ment of tho child; consequently in the more specific outline which follows the general 
(vnii^e it will bo noted that “Making” is given its place throughout the year. 

Again, it is not expected that any, teacher will attempt all that is given in this 
t-yllabufl. Judgment and common sense should bo used, and that work most suited to 
local conditions should he utilized. • ♦ 

SchoolVnd home decorations are essential topus for consideration in tho scIjooIs, 
ami for this ptirpoao picture study has been suggested for each year, Jhough the 
Vv*rk in design should mean nnd include the study of decoration beyond tho field of 
the schoolroom, yej^a study of pictures hardly comea under the head. At tho Bamo 
lime, pictures constitute an important and universal means of decoration, ami we should 
all know which are good, and why, afid become familiar with as many of tho beat works 
in ]>ain(ing, sculpture, and architecture as possible. In no other Slate is there so 
great an opportunity offered for advantageous w’ork along this line as in New York. 
Tho division of visual instruction with its 300,000 lantern slides, 28,000 photog^phs, 
and 1.800 wall pictures ready for loaning throughout tlie State should be a great help 
in this important phase of education and should bocome a working asset for every 
teachi^r. 

No lime allow'snce is s]>erifiod, as this differs in various parts of tho State. Also 
conditions may not allow of an equal amount of work in different localities, though^ 
the same time be given to it. Therefore, one should gather from the following sugges- 
tions what will ho]]) moat in tho allotted lime. 

The toiuher should not feel compelled to use only (ho drawing f)eriod for that subject 
nor that,” timo for dmwing alone. The school period spent in drawing plants and ani- 
mals a.sli pftrt of tho nature study work may in reality be (ho best sort of a drawing 
lesson.” (orrelation has been emphasized throughout tho syllabus. In brief, the 
drawing and manual (niining should bo made of practical u.^^o throughout tho child's 
school life, that it may assert its educational value as a common means of expreasion. 
It should bo utilized as a help in other sttidie.s; observation in the nature and object 
drawing should lead to a keener mental attitude in language; (he study of design 
should mean neatness and order in the written work; (ho making and construction 
work may he n.W in arithmetic; and again, the arilhmetic should be used in constnic- 
tive design, the nature sttidy in nature drawing, and geogra]»hy in illu.^trativedrawing. 
In other word ffShe drawing should be made of vital importance to (ho chiy, for hia 
• menial, physical flud spiritual uplift. 

The following general course, includii\g all years, is immediately followed byh more 
detailed ouflino for each year: 


I'on AU, Years. 

Nature drau ing and color — Septnnher and Ocioher. 

These months are rich in nature material, tlraeses, berrif^s, and fruits are abundant, 
The sequence iu plant drawing is as J^llows: ' ^ 

(1) Movement of growth and directi<j^, as expressed in lino. 

(2) Dranrhing, as expressed in anglrf and divisioi^f spaco.s, 

(5) Proportion of parts, as expresaro in mass, or relative size of flo^’ers and leaf and 
stem. ' / 

(4)' Mjissing of plants, as expressed iii silhouette, accuracy in growth, *and proportion 
within a giyen space. 


0 
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(5) Foreshortening of parte rendered in » wo- values. 

(6) Appearance of the whole as rendered in values, with great rare in obcervation. 

(7) Structure.' • 

(8) Textures. - ’ 

(9) Beauty. 

Each child should be pro%‘ided with a specimen, otherwise interest and effect ivD 
drawing are weakened and half the valucof the work w Wf . Ag iu (ho nature syllabus 
BO in the drawing, “Nature study that is of educative value «>uiphu.size.s the study of 
things first hand. ” 

('onstrucHie. drairing and disign — Xmrviher, J)crnnh, r, aud Jnniinri/. 


In the lower grades tho conalructivo <1 rawing i.s rXiured to a ininimum. In the 
intermediate grades it receivas more attention and refjuitcH gre;it<T jirecision. In the 
upper grades it demands (ho u(mo.st accuracy of which tho ]>u]>ils aro capable. Con- 
structive terms should be made familiar from (he In'gijiuing (Iu*(uiglt C(»rre<*t use. 

The problems in design in (he lower grades .-<liou Id bescle( ted with an eyo upon (ho 
in.- 5.sts of children. All constructivo work should be of immo<liato jiraclical valu^; 
work which will last at least a week without being pmpjK-d u]>. TIuto i.sa tendency 
» toward the making of flim.sy jjaper olyects, which violate one of the first i)rinciple.s of 
constructivo design— stability. As soon as po.s.sible the- teacher should bring about 
tho bc.st production and appreeiatfoii g(M>d dc.sigii. The sjiirit of Thatiksgiving 
and (|hristmas should inspire (he work\f tho.so months. Thc.-<(r ilay.s of giving and 

reccivingshould bringaboutagenuino nioiivo for prodiiciivo <-ffor(. 

The work in drawing and design should be so chwely allierl to language as to bo ]>art 
and parrel of it. Thus is ompha.sizcd in the English syllabuH. “The lea< h:f should 
make the pupil’s idea.s, thought',. and fund of facts more full and varied, and his 
knowledge more definite. ” Drawing wiili the language clarilie.s tho knowledge. 

Pictorial drawing and com position —F'chmanj un<1 Manh. 




Pictorial drawing should begin in .simple maK.s and' outline ami jiroceed along the 

line of the child’s interest — plaything.s, ^jbjrcta of daily n.se, domesticated animals 

to the representation of the poetdiaritias in form and position as ])res<>nte<l by an object 
befofc them. \Mierever the child needs to describe any objective thing accurately 
in words he would better draw it first. In half of Iheschot)! work he. should find his 
drawing pad his best ally. Younger chiUlre’n .show no particular interest in perspective 
effocte; Do npt aim to focus tho attention of (ho pupils upon t|^c j*roportion, tho rela- 
tive widths and ht-ightsof ol>jcc(s before the third grade.' After that tho teacher should 
l(»d them to record tho effects of di-stetu o and of foreshortening. After tho fifth grade 
children mustbt^in to develop accuratoand skillful use of brush ami pencil, ijtrawiiig 
nhould become as common a means of expression as language. Pictorial drawing 
should bo moro.wital, more genuinely useful to tho'piijfilBand niorocvidcntly ii neces-' 
sity as part of tho schoolwork than wo have commonly concoivoil it. 

There are two birthdays of national heroes to bo cotehrated in rclmiarj’. . Valentino 
has a place in the lives of the children. The aim of pictorinl drawing in the 
primary grades should bo to lead pupils to acquire facility ip graphic expreasion. 
Subject matter -should ho determined largely by other school fltudics— language, 
history, and stories. .’ ' - ' 

The subjects for illustrative .sketching, which should be confined to tlfo lower gr:\de.s, . 
should be those with which tBe children are familiar, suoh-as ‘occupations, game.s, or 
f^bloe and stories well known to them. First tl^»y must bo allow'ed to tell jtlio story in 
^eir .own way, then it mpst bo guided expression, and finally an exprqitoion combin- 
ing carefully seloctod elements Gradually and firmly tho teacher must see that their ' 
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representation ia faithful to furl. Tho teacher should not deceive herself in believing 
that “free expression” is a good excuse for j>oorly executed wyrk. 

Sugge^^tive lopicMare: ( ride; u( tlie he;u*h; tho ^>t)strnaji ; thogroccr; thehurdy- 
giwdy; a ruitty day; a pporL In winter; skating; llie fin; drill; a windstorm; the picnic; 
the jnirade; tho slaliun; liieakfaHt time, ele. ^ 

lh(! Value in thiswurk lies in (lc\'t!luj)ing the habitual us(Mif tliepimcil <is u^simplo, 
direct ineunH (d <*x]>i(*Rsion. 

The ]>ic jin*<!>tu(ly, which is Huggested throughout eaeli year, will behel])ful in con- 
nection with )>iotiire drawing. Tlio*<liildmi sliuuld he lead* by simj)lo questioning, 
to observe nml record tin? residtHCil tlieir stiMy by dire< t a])plication to theiro\\7i work 
in illustration. 

In the carlv grades i!m‘ nuMning of (lie i>icluro should be brought out. The action, 
tho eentjiuonr, the various ]jhysical <’onditions existing — as climate, tiino of year, 
appearance of ]><;rs(jns (young «V old), ote — r^honld Ik* sludiifd. In tho u]>])er grades it 
sluaild vbe given more i^xhau>i ivo study — simjile <*(mi])osition, use of jx*rspe<‘ti ve, 
rclatioti of vulue.^ center vi intere.st. oK well as a careful c.hscrvution for the 
spiritual meaning. 

In'j'ihu'e (»f jiictiire study in the ailvanced years ca.sts of objects ami ai^iiteetural 
featiin'R may he iiilroihirctl. Pic ttifcs, however, are iuu<‘li easier toohtaifi. Pictures 
of casts give hut a po<)r ])r(‘.<cni;it igii of the ai lual objei’ts and are luit recommended. 
Thoy wore made either in ihu round or rnliof, ami sliouid ho studied in their original 
torni. Ar<’hiioolund ornament i.'^ cpiiie reailily si (lirougli pioture.*^, fur it it? not 
w.) iui])ortant for its motlcding a*< it is tor its d<*coratng qualilie.^ 

i*lant (Iruirimi u/i/I (Iio>rutiofi—A prd . Mtii/. and ./mu . 

Nut lire is awakening; btaU are iswelliug; (be song of birds i.s in the air; the months 
are ricli with new liir. Drawings shouM b(‘ in liannuny. with. die season. The first 
catkins, tlio first spring (bi\vi*rs, und the rcMurn of the ih*sl birds ure*alwa\*s of lively 
iiilorest to childr<*n. Nat iiresi ndy and j>la nt and bird life < an be ('on/bined. ('areful 
jobservalion aud..uualysis sliuuld be made of native formsand colors so lliulclnldren 
may be led to cnijov the bcaffty of tlic spring! ime. Tlu* sjjring material viirie.sac<*ord- 
iiig to locidily. In the* jirimary grades, Kastcr is sure to'be llie (enter of interest. 
Arbor Day ami Memorial Day should be ol>served in May. -In the curly gradiis the 
work should billow the «(*;t‘<un mid tho calendar. In lhe.se grades there should be" no 
formal course in rt'prcscnta'iiun and de.sign. Small cliildren (an prael ice such elenuMi- 
tary proces.scs as are incidmit to deuiraiivc deskni, as llie liiuiug of llieir paper by 
moans of tho flat wit-ih. working to an (jull iiie, and the jihudng of one uiiil in reference 
toothers. Beginning wiili tho fourlli grade the pupils should learn soincUiingiof what 
constitutes adecoraiivc de-sign. a>«iirface reptwl. u border, a hi lateral;.! nit, andarosetle. 
^flicso ilciiis inaybe taught ii. cunncciiuii with the study, of tldwors, binls, au(iius*>cts 
of tho spring. The designer oKeii gjics to spritig fur his raw material ami adapts this 
lualcrial to produce lu‘auliinl ornmueul. The three fiiiioamouta] ])riiiciple.s as given 
under the si ndy of iiainre in llnitsyllahusare “rmjgnitiou,'’ "adajMalum, ” and “utili- 
zatiujt.” Jhese thrt'o npj>ly also in tlie stmly of natureund design iimlyr ihedrawiirg 
syBabus: “('fogniHup of the flowers and their colors being the first slop; convention- 
alization or the adaptation of the nature motive, ihd K'coiid; und utilization or the 
application of the design, llm third. In lho*upper grades a Himple study of hislori^c 
ornanieiil is of value in. showing c(*jrrcct upplicaljuns Of nature's prino(ples. Flistorfc 
iuoliv(2s arc constautly utilized about us, and a knowledge of these, though iicoessarily 
dimite^’^ gives theyhird a sense of pariicfpation and jjower. 
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DBAWIKO AKD ABT IK SCHOOLS. 


FIBST TKAR._ # 

0 

, September aru! October — Nature drawing and color 

Draaing. — Uraaaee. eedgea, and the eimpler^fall flowers and fruita. Avoid compli- 
cated specimens.* Use pencils, colored crayons, or water colors. Make direct fearless 
bnifih Blrokes, that f^iliarity and freedom may be gained. Give each child a speci- 
men. City teachers may be ab]p to gather specimens through park officials-^ hy 
' sending to some country school. 

Color. — Begin to teach the color names — R, (0), Y, G, B, P. By means of a glass 
prism throw the colors upon the wall. Have pupils imitate the ppectrum with colored 
pencils. Give special attention to the colors in the* specimens drawn. Avoid those 
with too many colors. . 

Free cutting suggesting autumn festivities— Hallowe’en pumpkin, etc;, 
cut and colored with crayon or water.color. Work centering about the playhouse may 
V also be started at ^his time — simple furniture, as chair, table, etc. 

Corr^ia/ion.— Tell the'“ rainbow story. The school exerci&ee following the obser\Ti- • 

tions of nature’s movements preparatory to winter and spring, will take the form of 
language work. Correlate the making with other school work. 

Study. — The direction and character of growth. Make a pleasing arrangement of 
the specimen within an oblong. Taste can be developed by taking pains that the 
sheet is appropriate in size, or by judicious trimming.. Strive for keen observation, 
for the clear mental makes for the thoughtful representation. Study for vital 

correlation wdth all subjects pertaining to this grade. 

Picturf study.— “ First Stepa^”'Millet;** Interior of a Cottage.” Israels; ‘Hiawatha,’ 

■ Norris. ' ' . 

November, December, and January — Constructive drauing oJid design. 

Drauing. — Objects suggested by the har\*eet time and objects preparatory to Thanks- 
giving and Christmas festiyities. Use colored papers, color^ pencils, and water 
colord! Draw subjects suitable for work in making, as the illustrations used for Thanks- 
gfiving and Christmas c^ds, etc. ^ Make sketches of the construction work, that each 
child paay have more than one idea m regard to his problem. . < 

pMiyn.— Free-hand practice of straight aud cur\*ed lines. Make simple borders 
for effect of repeat. Design simple ornament appropriate to work in construction. 
Make de<?otation8 for Christmas tree- furnishings. \ 

' Making. — Thanksgiving and Christmas cards. Set up and fumi^ a Christmas tree, 

with decorrftiouB from colored paper. * Suitable mo\m tings of pictures relating to the 
topics of these monUiS gathered from old magazines, advertising pamphlets, etc., and * 
cut out. Free-hand cutting of toys of colored papers will not only interest the children 
but will gi\*e a good control of hand movement, which ‘is one of the best forms of ele- 
^ mentary m^ual training. . ' 

Corr<Ia/ion.— Connect the drawing with language woVk. The study of several 
" * ^ different objects which may be related todell a story is reconunended. Pictures cut 
out and colored will furnish illustrations for written work. Correlate the.making Vith 
our own history, the Pilgrims, etc., as free cutting of the landing of tho‘ Pilgrims* to 
^ • illustiHteUie historical story. ^ 

Study.— The terms center, above, below, left, right. Straight and cur\*ed fines. 
Under this head study for precision and accuracy in worbninship. Aim high, but do 
not expect too much. Study for simple but j^d design used for constructive work, s 

with use of simple terms, u unit, bflroer,etc.^ Order and rhythm in design. 

One inch measure. * , ' ■ * ^ 

Pwturi “ Madopna bf Chair,*’ Raphael; “Mother and Child,” Brush; “Holy^ 

. • Ni^t,’* Correg^; “ Village Choir,’* Lins. 
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Fel^ruary and March — Picfpnjjf </rauiny and compo$ition. 
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Drawing. — Illuetrative eketchefl of Christ mae and holiday experiences. Winter 
Hports, games, fables, and nursery rhymes^ Illusirate in any convenient medium. 
Keep to silhouette or flat effei‘ts, us no attempt sliould bo made at perspective. Keep 
drawings simple, bold, and free as possible, Tt>r children are apt to work too intently 
on minor details. Makq simple drawings of the conetntetion work. 

Making. — Illuetrated calendar, bookmark, or some such piece of making ifl the flat. 
Free cutting for pictorial work to be correlated with other subjects. Symbols for 
Washington ’a and Lincoln’s birthdays. Use sira ple'mod el ingijierely fur free expression. 

Correlation.— The children can describe, either oral or written^ the things that they 
or some one else has drawn' Clearer obsert^ation and clearer expression should bo the 
aim. Have the children discuss their illustrative stories. Let the teacher tell a stor>% 
or have the child tell a stor>*, so that the conditions maj^ be placed clearly before the 
. children’s minds. Then have them make thedrawings. Connect artao with geography, 
history, nature study. Model a moutain of clay or sand, make Indian canoes of paper or 
clay, model or draw a bird as- it is described. 

Study. — The storiep which cMldren illustrate in their drawings should bring out, to 
some degree, definite action, placing, form, and color. Strit^ for free imagination and 
definite expresision. Sum up in this illustrative work all previous study in regard to 
nature, constructive and decorative (^rawing, as well as color. 

Picture ‘Children of the Shell,*” Murillo: “ .\ngtila Headfl. ” RepuJds; “A 

' Piper and Pail of Nut Crackers,” Landseer. , v . : " 

ApriC May, and June— Plant dratnng and decoration . 

Draxcing. — Objects in colors appropriate to Uio seasoh, \ising coloretl crayonsor water 
colors. Draw also in sUhoarntte. seeking movement and direction. Make and use. 
pimple nature units in fldmple design. Have the flowers drawn in color fromthe object^ 

* if possible. . ^ 

Design. — Keview the Wndard colors. Match colors found in nature and other 
sources. Teach that nature uses but little strong color with abundance of weaker 
colors. Design cover for garden booklet. Use printed title and the conventiopalized 
drawhig of a flower. Keep it simple but well spaced. ' ' 

Making. — A flower garden booklet. Keep simple, and make but few leaves. Bind 
simply and use colored design on cover. ' ' * 

Corr^iattem .^-Simple poems and bits of prose description will fuAiifeh good reading 
and are sure to call up visions easily put into pictbrial forms. The various observances 
of Arbor I^y , Memorial Day, ^nd Promotion Day became a correlating cen ter. A poem 
T^itten aboutA single flower may be used in connection with the flower booklet. 

Study. — The work should be in harmony with tho'seadon. The coming of the first 
catkins; the coming out of the first flowers and the flying oack of the first birds are 
topics of perennial delight to little children. Study characteristics of each &s well as 
their time of coming. In design, study effects of r^ular spacing. * ^ ' 

• Picture study.— " Before the Storm, ” Dupr^; “Age of Innocence, ” Reynolds; ‘‘ Two 
’ Families/’ Gardner. ' * ' , ^ 

-V *E10UTH YEAR*. 

* September and October— Nature drawing dhd color. 

Draudng. — Fall'floVere and frufu with idea of making records or plates for future 
’ UAM. It is time now to imsist upoa greater accuracy ifi drawing, finer proportions axul 
better details. . Dnrw in pencil outline and ligbt and shade. > * , < 

Oofor,— Treat nature drawings iA beautifully refined color qualities for mtisfyi^ 
fff^ts and decorative purposes, liote predt^inance of grayed color in nature and 
•ttecUve use dl strong .polar ' 
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DRAWING AND ART IN SCHOOLS. 


Mhting. —Sewing and coqkiag for-girla. Manual training for boys, making of simple 
stools, bookcases, cabinets,, tables’, etc,, after pAiminary exercises and instruction 
on v^ioufl cons^^ctive elementa involved. ^e^Ued drawing of objecta to be made. 
Application of color to sewing materials. ^ 

Con-cklion.— Choose one pliase of the work and trace its development in history. 
Correlate fall drawing with .nature study. Ilobvny. ’ 

Slm/y.— Careful rendering of nature for botanu’al analysis, beauty of color har- 
mony, use of complementary colors, etc. Study differences in poster effects of color 
and interior decorative color. ' ^ 

Pir/urtfs/mfy.— “Holy Grail Seriots," Sargent ; “The Water rarrier/(MilIet; “West- 
minster Abbey,” London. 

^ovemh^T, Decentber, and Jamuiry — ConKtrurtire dm u ing atid design. 

Draudng.—y aiiouR obje<*t3 in different positions. Note the constructive features, 
aa the joining of :fiio handle on a teapot; the construction of the nozzle; joining of the 
neck of a can to the nose, etc. Make free-hand and mechanical drawings of the 
const^ctive problems. Draw them also in perspective. Make memory drawings 
of objects previously studied. 

Z>e«iyn.— Make and apply designs to the problems in making. Competitive design 
of a cover for the annual schcKd report. Do not feel obliged Ui always apply surface 
decomtion, however, aegood design in the construction is, more often than otherxvi.*^ 
all that is necessary. ’ 

Continue Oie wwing and cooking for girls, and woodworking for the boys. 

^ Corrcfaiion.— Conned with other studWs in a vital way. Children should hy tins, 
time combine their drawing with other work quite freely and unconseiously. Keep 
the standard for illustrative work always high. Discourage the tendency toward 
poor drawing and writing in other lessons.* 

(S/udy.— Memorize familiar objects and study their'construciion and characteris- 
tics with regard to the representation of theiif. Study for beauty and grace in line 
and mass and work carefully for beaut rosuhs in the making. 

Picinre Madonna of the ^op'” Dagnan-Bouveret; “Queen Louis^,” 

Richter; “Temperance,” Bume-Jonea. 

i^if6runry ami Mwrch — Pictorial drawing and cdinposilion. 

Drawing. Make careful studies of still-life groups, working for pictorial or picture 
efif^t. Treat also in a decorative way, applying the study of good composition to 
both the decorative and representative picture. Draw in pencil light and shade 
outline, charcoal. Treat in a decorative manner by rendering similar studies in 
flat washes of color wjth heavy outline. Compose simple -landscapes in flat value 
and flat color. 

Continue the mariual-training work as first started, laying emphasis on 
the value of good workmanship.. That school is indeed unfortunate that does not 
have some handicraft work which funiishes a motive for the application of drawiue 
principles. ^ ^ 

* C«T^Za(t(m.— The landscape composition will illustrate the study of geography. 
The pictorial rendering may be utilized throughout all the other studies. Correlate 
cooking and physiology. Collect specimens of various woods and make records of 


^ ^ Effe<^ of light and shade, shadows, pers^tive. Note tim elements of 

ggod compositijm as seen and developed through picture study and apply to the draw- 
ing. Stu^y effect of line in leadi^ one into the picture; mass for a like reason, and 
frMiiig. , In the. manual-training work study Japaneae embroideries for exam--^ 
pies of good technic and good furniture for ^nsUucUon, use and care of the wood, 
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Picture $tudy . — “The King'of Rome,” Greuze; “The Mill,” Rembrandt; “Pot of 
Basil,” Alexander. • 

Aprxly May, and June— Plant drawing and dfroration. 

Drawing. — Represent arcurately details of early gn>wtli. Draw the epriiig flowers 
in outline and color for tjotaiiical work, witluspt*eial empliasiH on details of construc- 
tion . Draw iji various posi i ions and dissect the flowers for more careful study. Draw 
various parts for decorative units. Draw the spring birds and butterflies. 

Design.— spring druwuig ui a de<x»nitive way by convent ionalizijig the draw- 
higs and apply ijig to work in making. Design cover for graduation progmm and school 
Ixwklet. 

Making . — Complete work in sewijig and woodworking. Make graduation programs, 
to l>e judged, and the lent used upon tliat occ'asion. Make portfolio or lKx>k of desigp 
and drawing work for oilier school subjects. Print carefully from alphabets previously 
learned. 

rorrWunmi. — Study of spring with physical geography and nature study. ^Vritea 
paj)cr on coiiveiitionalizaiiou for English; ligure cost of work in uu^king, as cloth, 
thread, needles, wood, nails, stain, etc., in ariilyuetic, or figlire profits on machine- 
made articles, etc. 

Study —V^clicsii results from orawing and nuking. Note development of various 
technics aJid possibiliiies of following St to a high grade of workmanship and art. 

Picture study . — “The Haymaker,’’ .^dan; “David,” Michel Angelo; “Medfield 
Meadows^" Innesa. ’ ^ 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Course of Study in Drawing and Industrial Education.^ 


Dkawinu. 

* , t 

l*ntil our school sy^iem provido.H a more thorough course in drawing, a special teacher 
or supervitior for ilio stihject will i>o/ctjuired. Smaller towns situated near ea<.‘h other 
should combine to hire a teacher of drawing. Sometimes three or four small towns can 
1)0 well supeh isod by a good teacher. 

Arrangements can be made through monthly teachdra' meetings to have the draw- 
ing supervisor meet the teachers of the rural districts and instruct them in the work 
for the follow big montli. The teachers should be expected to work out in this meeting 
the lessons which Uiey will present to Uieir pupils. In this way, they will meet the 
same difliciiUies which Uie pupils meet and tlio supervisor camJielp to solve Uieniv 

The work in draw ing will make an especially strong appeal to the rural teacher,* for 
all about her tho fields and woods are teeming with materials to use. The country 
child sliould be taught to enjoy the beauty of tlie things about him. He is surrounded 
. hy beauty fresh from tlie hand of Uie Creator, while the city boy sees tl>e creations pf 
man. 

Nature does not reveal herself to the careless obaerv'er; but to hbn wdio studies her 
sky and trees, fruitsaiid flowers, “she speaks a various language. ” 

■ Grade teachers, who are especially fond of the W'orki sliould be encouraged, to 
specialize in* drawing, since a good teacher usually makes a gcod supervisor. All 
teachers sliouM feel the need of some training along this line. The tendency toward 
industrial educationputs new demands upon the teachei^ and no subject can he taught 
well without special preparation. . , 

Summer schools ofler rourses in these subjects, and the widP-awake teacher wdll 
avail herself of the opportunities to prepc^ for this work. 


^ > Hose U. FeiUrolf, expert esststant In dnwinf. 
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DRAWING AND ART IN BCHbOLB. 


MATERIALS. 


Books should be used only as hel^ for the teachers. Teachers should be supplied 
with as many h^ps as possible. It is a g(^l plan to furnisfi. the grade teacher with 
two or three copies of her own grade book in order that she may.cut out and mount the 
illustrations for use as good examples. She should also have the book for the grade 
above and also the grade below her, in order to know thosetiueiice of the worlc. 

Gray and cream manila paper arc preferable to white for general use i n public schools. 
White may be used for pencil work, if preferred. Sheets 9 by 12 inches should be 
used for all grades. This sheet can be carefully torn lengthwise or crosswise when a 
smaller sheet is desired. Children should learn to tear paper carefully. 

Charcoal is an inexpensive material which may be used in all grades. It is good for 
large mass drawings in the primary grades and for snuxilh tone studies in the higher 
grades. ^ 

Colored crayons may be used in any grade ffSt are e.<^pecially adapted to lower grade 
work. If supplied for the lower grades, they miglit be borroweiljor use in ilie higher 
grades. < 

If a special teacher of drawing is provided,' water color can be begun in the interme- 
diate grades. The three-color box with black added is a gcxxl box for grade work. 
Work in brush and ink or black water color can precede the color lessons until the 
handling of the brush is acquired. 

Soft pencils should be used in the higher grades,^ beginning with the fifth or sixth 
grade. ^ 

Tinted papers will be found very pleasing for construction work. 

' Mounting cards for exhibition should be of a soft gray, tan, or i\y--green color. ^ 

It seems a good plan' to have pupils construct large envelopes of niauila paper in 
which to keep their drawings. The older pupils might make envelopes for the lower 
grades, since it is a good construction problem. If drawings are kept in order ns to 
lessons, it will be easy to exhibit the work by lessons, by passing oqt envelopes^and 
having each pupil hold up his slieets, one by one. 

Each sheet should have the name of the child, his grade, and the number of sheet 
written ^ainly just above the center on tiie buck of the sheet. . - , 

It is a good plan to have a good-sized poster board of olive green or tan burlap^pb 
which several of the better drawings of the last lesson should always appear. Tins is 
a stimulus to good work. 


All nature subjects should be large, and a sufficient number for every pujiil to see 
one plainly is necessary . Boards should be placed across the aisles resting on opposite 
desks— tVo in every second aisle. Ordinarily six boards are sufficient. On these 
.bpiuds can b^ placed easels made erf a'large cardboard, with tlio bottom turned back, 
on wnich books can be placed to make it stand. The nature subject can be pitiued to 
this easel. Vegetables or still life can be arranged on the boards. 

Large, fresh specimens shonld always be supplied. All p,upile in the room should 
draw. A child should have a second sheet of |>iipcr only by sj)ecial permission from 
the teacher. He should bo made to fetd that his first sheet is to be hU best work. 
Practice lessons are apt to be curelessly done and the vitality of the lesson is lost. 
Pupils should never be allowed to draw on both sides of the paper. ’ 

In printing any lesson in drawing it is necessary to have some convereation about 
the subject to be drawn. If nature subjects — the name, growth, size, and placing, etc., 
are important. Help the child to look for these carefully before he begins to draw! 
In still life there is the grouping, the teachhigof ellipses, the placing of one object' 
baclt of another, etc. Do not be afraid to (each the child in the drawing class. You 
will not check his originality and you can arouse his interest. Help him to see things 
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as he draws. At the cIq^ of the lesson the dfawings may be put up and criticisms 
made by the class. Helpful criticism rather than fault-finding is desired. 

Color boxes should be cleaned after each lesson by removing superfluous color from 
the cakes with a moist brush. Every lesson should be on^ in neatness aijd accuracy. 
Each pupil should liave a doth when painting on wliioh to clean his brush. Tho 
brush should be drawn across it lightly, otherwise tiu) bristly will pull out. At the 
end of the lesson the brush should be dipped ijito tlie water several times and then 
eluikeu to bring it to a point. Brushes when used for lines should be held vertically— 
for washes obliquely. 

In mounting for exhibitions the mounts should not b» too crowded. It is hard to 
5 Bee quality on account of quantity, sometimes. Four to six drawings are usually 

enough for the average-'^ize<l mount. Drawings of the same kind should be kept to- 
gether, viz. nature subjects, still-lifo objects, etc. 

^ i 

COl'KSE OK BTUUV. 


(Irades 1, 2, and .1. 

The lessons fn these grade.s should be closely related t(j liter subjects. The stories 
and jtoemsgiven under the head of English sliould be illustrated. Good spelling lessons ^ 
can frequently he taken f^oni the drawdng less<jii, and the language lesson can be very 
closely related. If rightly taught, drawing will vitalize every other subject. Pri- 
mary pupils should draw or paint in ma^, since they are not able to produce a bne 
withifeling. Their lines are apt to be hard and. mechanical. Pencil outline sliould 
be reserv'ed for the higher grades. The lengtli of pericnls in the lower grades should be 
frpm 15 to 25 minutes and i(.is desirable that. drawing be taught every day in these 

# . grades. ^ • ' e 

* The work in drawing in the lower grades should be correlated with the industrial 
work. Indeed, it is so closely related that it is hard to separate it. The teacher sliou|d 

• keep this in mind and have all designs made to use on some artic le, no matter liow' sim- 
ple, which is constructed by the child. 

September— October— November. 

• Teach term.s: Tu]>, bottom, center, right, left, side, back, fconl, comer. - Creasing 
and tearing of paper. Teach the six standard colors. Combinations of green, orange, ^ 
and \iolet. Paint a color scale. Paint a rainbow. Paint fall flowers and berries in 
colormass. Paint a simple fall landscape. Illustrato fall games or stories, told in the 
language lessons. Paint vegetables in mass with crayon or charcoal. I^int tlie 

J 'Utnpkin for Thanksgiving. Other Thanksgiving subjects, such as the turkey, ^ 
uck'O ’-Ian tern, etc. Use these in'decocatioii of a Thanksgiving booklet. Teacli the., 
placing of a unit or bord^. Illustrate ThanksgiWng subjects: (a) Catching the 
turkey: (6) Thanksgiving dinner; (c) Pilgrims. ^ « 

D<h*o mboi^- January— Febniary. 


Make anu decorate Japanese. lanterns, Paint lanterns.* Paint the Christmas tree. 
Paint tlie Christmas stocking. Paint a reindeer. Make silnple arrangements for 
borders bv repetition of units. Apply .these to the Christmas cards; calendars, book- 
lets, caiuiy boxes, etc. Paint wdnter landscape. Illustrate memoir selections from 
the English course. Illustrate Christmas subjects: (a) Hanging the stocking^ ^5) 
bringing the Christmas tree; (c) Santa Claus. coming; {d) ('hnstmas morning. . l^int 
toys in mass with crayons, engines, carts, cars,' boms, arums, sled, ship, large aninuil 
toys, etc. jpaint articles of clothing, caps^ haby mittens, rubbers, rubber boots, shoes, 
hand bags. Winter landscape, using white chalk for snow, Illustrate games: lAliat 
1 ^ with my to^s.‘ Winter sports; C\>asting, skating, making a snow man, making a 
snow fort. Make and decorate valentines. Make and d^orater book lets for Lincoln's * 
and Washington's birthday. Tbeso can be made fot* stories or poems used in language 
or readily lessons. Siiifpl^ lettering should be a part of the decoration .,of a b^kjet 
cover. Covers may be made for booklets of ta*es, flowers, or landscapes. Study 
Indian design. If possible, draw from a gat or dog. Give exercises in judging lengtKs 
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■of I'liee by having ihe pupils draw free-hand lines of a certain length and afterwasds 
measuring to test them. 

March— A prU— May. 

Easter subiwta. Paint Easter eggs. Paint rabbit from the animal, if po.-«ible. 

Paint little chicks. Illustrate Ea.ster subjects. lllftHtrato Easier jxteniH and stories. 

Paint spring landscape. Illustrate what the wnml does. Paint an mnbn>Ila on a 
rainy day; child may pose with an open umbrella. Illustrate spring pames and 
occupations: (a^ Playing niar!)Ie8; (ft) base ball; (c) rolling lu>ops; (</) jumping rope; 

(e) making garden; (/) planting llowers. 

Illustnite: (a) The cireuj; (ft) sub jin' ts suggested by spring poem.*^. Paint a watering 
can. Paint budiW twigs: («) Pussy willow; (ft) hurae (diestnut; (r) lilac. Paint 
spring dowers. Paint robins and bluebirds. A gnud etfertrun begotten by painting 
in white chalk, and then jiaiuting other colors into it. 

Grade.s 4, 5, am] C. 

The length of periods in these gmde.s shnuid be aluHit 3.5 minutes. Three lessons a 
week should he given. 

Sepftmibcr— October— 'No vemlH'r. 

If a good 0uper\ isor is provided, water color may ho introduced into these grades, 
otherwise ttfwill be mucli better to use ink or black water odor. 

Crayons may be bo^wcd from the lower grades for ndnr studies. 

Paint fall flowers. IfcMsiH, and seed pml.s. These may be done in with crayons, 
brush, and ink or black water color. 

Make color schemes from autumn loave.<^, horrios, and flowers, to be used later. 

Draw leaves in different positions in I > rush or pencil outlim*. Dniw different ]>ro- 
portioned rectanglo.saiul place sprays of flowers, berries, or seed puls within, making 
pleasing coiuixwitions. 

Paint fniiton the branch, apple, g^ape.'^, quince, efr. 

Pl^*e these in an inclosing mvmo m tones of gray i<r <-olnr. 

Paint vegetables with umi without foliage. • . 

Draw the same in accented ]>en< il outline. 

Moti\H« may be found by cutting through seed pods, flowers, etc. These may be 
used singly or in borders for deciirating cover fur booklets. ’ • j 

A tree book,* a flower book, or a eeea book may be imule. i 

December— January— February. 



Designs may be made to decorato^irticles planned for Christmas work in the manual- 
training course.^ 

The holly branches, Christmas tree, bells, etc., himiah motives for the designs. 

Simple lettering should bo taught aiu' used a.s u part of the decorui ion for the kKiklet. 

Squared paper will -be found helpful In teaching both lettering and cle-sigti.. 

Paint Japanese laiflem^; , ^ * 

Draw the lanterns accepted pencil oiitline. 

Study dress fabrics and select good ones oh to color and design. Paint a plaid. 
Paint a rug. ' 

Tjcach sphere, cube, cylinder, liemiaphere, souare, prism, and right angled triangular 
prism, aqd the shapes of the circle, square, oblong, wnui-circle, and triangle. * 

Draw in light pencil outline and accent, objects ba^d ou those type (onus: Vege- 
tables, kitchen articles, books, baskets me. 

Simple groups of these may bo studied in tl)o higher intern/ediafe grades. 

' may also be amniged for composition in lino or flat.l»)nea. 

S^dy landscape with bare trees. Paint winter landscape at Sunset. 

Make booklet covers in which to/ put compositions abdut Lincoln ami Wash- 
ington. Make valontinee. . ' 

March— April— May. 


Paint from animals if possible, in mass with brush. ’ Draw from. the pose in maw. 
Study complementary color?. Paint the birda as they arrive* iu tlie-spriiig. ’ These 
'may be painted with brush ahd with colored crayona* Paint a spring landscape. 
Draw and paint from budd^ JiWigB. * ; . ^ / 

: ‘ ■*^* ■ * ' ■ ' ' ' ‘ ‘ 
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Grades 7 and 8. ' 
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The period should bo about 40 or 45 mimitcfl long, two periods each week. 

S«pteml)cr— October— November. 

Make large accentc<l pencil outline RUidies of leaves in different positions. Make 
' largo studios of fall ctowiIis. Mako compositions from then* stiidicB and paint in flat 
(ones of col (»r. Study cofor sr lieinort in conneciion with this work. Fall leaves and 
biilterflied are good materials for color scdieines. Make- largo pencil outline sketches 
cd groups of vegetables. Place grou])s witliiu frame lines f<»r coinposition. Mako a 
Thanksgiving bcKjklet cover. * 

I )cccnU>or— January— Ketmiary. ^ 

Ms'kc a good border desipn and apjdy it to soino tipoful arhr!e> Make a Christmas 
calendar using a suiublo (J^vor.uion. .Study lelteriiig carefully. Make a written or 
printed page, studying sparing. Try to apply this to essays and all wriCten work. 
Perspei tive. Draw cylimlriral objects stuaying the ellipse above and l)eIow the eye 
and <»n the eye level. Dr.iw cubical and rertangnbirobjeclR. studsdng receding edges, ^ 
vanishing prdiUs, etc. Solve eeveral geoiruMric j)robleniH: (a) To bisecta straight line/ 
(b) to bisget ail angle: (r) to erect tr jierpeiulicular at ihoend of a line; (d) to erect a 
perpendicular at a given poitit; (e) to divide a lino into several equal parts; (f) to con- 
struct a pentagon. 

Makefree-haml working drawings of sininlogoonHitric solids such as the cube, wpiare, 
prism, cylinder, triangular jtri.^^ni. cone, Hjtliere. LW neat free-hand letlcriiig on those 
drawings, having regard to placing. 


M:\rcti-M.rll-Mtty. 

Make large Quick skotches of animals.^ Draw in accented pencil outline from the* 
Dom'd figure. >lako largo sludios in pencil outline of hats, shr>es, rubbers, etc. Sfudy 
buildings and towera from windows. Draw the fitroot sc;ene with attention to per- 
snectiye. Make careful ])eiicil sketches of budded twigs and spring flowers. Place 
these in color composition. 

nerruK htcuv. 


The billowing niclnree are suggested. Selections may ]>« made from the list, It 
is not expoclotl lliaL all of them will be taught. 


Feeding the Hfne.. 

Tho'First Slop 

( an’t You Talk 

St. ,l<din and the l^anib ^ 

A Fascinating Tale 

Kittens Playing 

The Pel llird 

The Cat Family : 

Infant Samuel. 

Baby Stuart . 


Dutch Girl with Cat 

Feeding Her Birds 

The Knitting SheplufrdeHs 

Saved * 

The Sick Monkey 

Miaa Bowles 

The Farm Yard 

nildrcMi oi the Sliell . . . , ^ , 

The Divine ShophenL. 

A Helping Hand \ 

Young HandeCa Firat £ Aorta 


Grade I. 


\ 




Cirade II. 




. Millet. 

. Millet. 

. llolfnos. 

. Murillo. 

. Homier. 

. Ibuiiier. 

• Von Broman. 

- UoyuoUlH. Adam. 
. Ue>iiolds. 

. Van Dyke. 


. Hoecker, • 
, Millet. * 

. Millet. 

. Landseer. 

, Landseer.^ 
. Reynoldd. 

. Roll, 

. Murillo, 

. Murillo. * 

. Renouf. 

. Dicksee. 


] 
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School in Brittany 

P'ronch Boye in School 

The Age of Innocence 

King of the Forest 

Horweshoeing 

Going to Work 

Pilgnms Going to Church 

Madonna of the Chair • .* 

At tho Watering Trough 

The Sheepfold : 

tirade 1\*. 

Village Blacksmith 

Arrival of tho Shepherd 

The Balloon 

The Gleaners 

Tho Angehie . 

Pilgrim Exiles 

The Mill 

Ploughing... 

Lincoln • ’. . . . 

Mozart and Sislor . 


Jeoffroy. 
Jeoffroy. 
Reynolds. 
Landseer. ■ 
1-andsoer. 
Millet.. 
Bough ton. 
RapMol. 


4 * 


Dagnan Bonver.el. 
Jacque. 


Herring. 
Le RolTe. 
Depre. 
Millet. 
Millet. 

Houghton. 
Ruysdeal. 
Hoiiheur. 
Do Camp. 
ScliTieider. 


Grade \*. 

4 


The Conhoisseurs ; Landseer. 

On the Alert. Honheur. 

the River... LeRoll. 

The Shepherdess * ,... Lolioll. 

Th(^ Sheepfold Jacque. 

On the Prairie ; Dupre. 

Return of the Mayflower Houghton. 

Sistine Madonna Raphael 

John Aldcn and Priscilla Houghton. 

Washington Croeeing the Delaware Leuizo. 


Grade VI. 

Song of the Lark 

Enu of Labor. 

The Sower ’ : 

Labor 

Return of ijie Mayflower 

Christ and the Doctors 

Christmas CMmes. 

Stag at Bay 

Oxen Going to the Farm : . 

Returning to the Farm ■ 

Mozart at Vienna ' 


Breton. 

Breton. 

Millet. 

Millet 

Hough ton. 

Hoffman. 

Blashiield 

Landseer. 

Troyon. 

Troyan. 

Haininan. 



Grade VII. 


a . Night Watch Rembrandt 

The Syndics Rembrandt. 

The Mill ^ ' Rembrandt. 

The Willows ('orot. 

^ Dance of the Nymphs .* Corot. 

Lake at Villa d^A vaiy ..... (?orot. 

Embarkment<i>T the Pilgrims. . . ’ * Weir. 

Holy Night • Cotre^io. , 

Holy Family. - - '••• Murillo. 

. • The Avenue Hobbema. 

r Moaart and SistCT before Maria-Thcresa. Ender. 










1 
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Grade VIII. \ • 

Sir Galahad Wat to. 

Child, and St. inhn... / llotticelli 

Frieze of the Propheto. ^ ^ ^erceant * 

Delphic Sibyl... Angelo. ' 

The Old Temeraire Tumor. ' 

The Golden Stair. ♦ Bume-jonee. 

Boplon Public Ivibrary .. 

Beethoven in Bonn..... ^ . . ' ; ! ^ Soycn(le<*ker,.. 

*ouTUNK Fou^Vuny. 

Th<> Ph'tiiro, 

Name of picture. Name of artist. \Vliy it was painted. Str>ry in the picture. 

. Center of in tercBl. Compoeilion. Where it i.s now. 

The Artist. 

A few farts as* to nationality, when he painted, ami wb re. Several of hia best 
produclion.s. 

l.Sni STRIAI, Ivl)l‘( ATION. 

HANDWORK • ^ 

The following outline of handwork in the first five grades offers Puggefition».for the 
work of an entire school year in each of the .various grades, and is bai^ upon a 
niuni time of 80 minutes a week. In adjusting the work and timo schedule, always 
consider the needs of the pupils and try to satisfy these needs in the best possible 
manner, WTien possible, plan to have the manual work just before or imme<liately 
after recess, as much time may he siivcd in distributing or collecting material. Fre- 
■qucntly, however, particularly an the lowec.gradcs, the work can be given to agreat 
advant4ige when the chUdren are restless or utter they have been subject to a nervous 
strain. - 

In order to ha^e unity, flexibility, and jntorest, the work has been grouped about 
the English, history, and geography a.s outlined in the course of study for the ele- 
mentary schools of Pennsylvania, as prepared by the department of public instruction. 

As a child’s first ex i^enVn CCS ami interests arc bounded by the home, aim should 
be first to show the child s relation to iho lionie life and then to broaden his view, 
gradually leading him to -an underataiuliiig and ah appreciation of the social and 
industrial activities surroiaiding him, and to the roalizjttiou of the dignity of useful 
labor. Furtfurmore, in so doing the child is given many opportunities for the ex^ 
pressipn of hifl Uioughts. These expressions of thought will at first be crude, but 
from the frequent comparisons ho will make from time to lime, with his observations, 
the sense of symmetry and proportion will be gradually develaped. 

No child can do his best unless happy. As true liappiness never comes through 
the development of selfish intcres*, but rather h^bedieuco to law and respect for 
'the rights ofpthers, iKe leat'her should give group problems from time to time. 

Many varieties of handwork are suggested, so that the many sides of child natupe 
may be ap]>ealed to, and by following a number Of the ocTupations, greater skill rtay 
be developed and a broader grasp of industrial conditions may be secfired by the 
child. » • V " 

The handwork should be directed, as much so os the other duties of the child'; if; 
not directed, it will become mere *‘busy work ” and lose its value in the education of ’ 
the pupil. • 

Do not expect accurate work from young children, but always have in mind the 
^ges and abUities of the several pupils. The ultimate aim is not perfection in the 
details^of the project, but the mak:^g ol useful citizens. "" 
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\Miile variouH forme of handwork' are euggested, undoubtedly eome teachers will 
find it advisable, at timew, to use iome other type of work better adapted to looal 
conditions. 

It is not thought that all srhools wll use all the proje<‘l8 mentitpnod, but the teachers 
will select thoser projects bestsuited to their needs. 

Tliere is no other material which, will lend itself to so many purp<ieeB in tho class- 
room as paper. • The use of the eciijsors in cutting tho various figures gives tlie child 
a valuablo training in tho u&o of hand and eye. 


Clt.^DK ONK. 
iStbriea for Ilhislnitinn. 

The Little Kod lien from. “Baby Days” ^ MaryMaiJos Dodge. 

The Ginger Bread Man fmm “Baby Days” Mary Mape.s Drwlgc. 

Tho Little Tin S<pldicr.,_ L Anderson. 

Jhe I)isconlcnte<l Pino Tree Aixler.son. 

The Three Bears in Kairy SUirios and I'ablcs Baldwin, 

a^ioa of tho Brownies ; , Bingham. 

Hislorical Subjects fur Illuslmtinn. 

Indian Life: Indian Life. Indian Village, ('nt from paper, lornaliawks. Imw ami 
arrow, tents, assemble a number (pf tents so us to form a village. Make Indian’s girl 
costume. \ 

Thanksgiving. Cut fmm paper the various articles upon the Thanksgiving table. 
Mount them upon cardboard so as to represent tlu; table set. Cut and mount figures 
to represent “Going to Grandfather’s” and “Going to (dnircb.” 

Washington’s Birthday Cut fmm paper and mount a hatchet and a rhe.»ry tree. 
!^Iake a Washington ’s hat fn)iu paper. 

Ijocal Events. Cut figures frtuu paper and arrange them so as U> illustrate some 
event in jocal history. ’ * 


Seasons and Special Days for Illuslnilion, in I'aper. 


iind nuts, 


Autumn. Granes, vegetables, cutting corn, lbra.shing, g^uliering ajppics ar 
making cider and apjdo butter, husking o»rn, biilcbcring. 

W’intcr.* Hoa.Mting apples, popping corn, coasting, smpwballing, sleighing. 

Spring. Cut and (ear trees, giirdcn tools, make pinwbecls, windinilb, etc, * 
Halloween. J'lake Jack 0’ Lantern lamp eltade. 

Thanksgiving. See historical subjects'. . 

Christmas, foitotit tovs, Cjiristmas tr<‘es, efijckings, fold 
St. Valentine’s Day. Make v.nlen tines, 

Lincoln’s BirUiday. Fold fIat.-l>oltiimed iM.ah. ' 

W’ashington’s Birthday. See hisiorical subjects. 

Easter. Cut out flowers, eggs, chickens, rabl>ils, cut ami fold a chicken coop. 
Fold Easter basket. 

May Day. Make May Day baskets’and May Day gtwn.s from paper. 

Memorial Day. Make a soldier’s cap from ]>aper. 

Flag Dsty* btory of Betty Ross. ^Iako flags fmm cohered pa|>er. . * 

Closing Day. ifluHtrate traveling; cars, trolley, l)oat. 

, Supplemen(!?lry W^>rk, 

.Paper W^eaving, -Single weaving: Mat, l>a8ket. Right and left weaving; . l>ook- 
mark, mat, napkin ring. ' ' ^ 

Paper/Construction. Table, rhairs, he<inH.m furniture. 

OHADR Tifro'. ; 

* . Storie.s for Illustration. \ 

Hiawatha , . ./. ....Lost part. 

.Fishing and Hunting.- ; Mott and Button, 

Eskimo Stories - - v ,.;.Mary E.‘E’; Smith. 

. The Christmas Story- • . . . ; ; .\ Bible. , 

Robin Kedbt^t ' .....J^ingluim. 
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, Historical Subjects for Illustration. 

Indian Life. Make bow and- arrow, papoose cradle. PajK‘r cutting to illustrate 
the Indian’s method of securing food, trappijig, hunting, fisliing. Bead stringing. 

Pilgrims. -Make log cabins and church from paper. Arrange cabins and church 
on sand tables so as to form a settlement. Model m sand and form paper ship ^iay- 
flower. M^o Pilgrim’s hat, sword, cradle. Dutch windmill. 


Nature Study and Geographical Subjects for Paper Construction. 


Clock, sundial, wheel, weather vane, leaves,. flowers ^ 

Modeling fiDm rhr>*. Birds, eggs, vegetables. 

Hallowe’en. • Uintern. 

Discovery Day. Sail l>oats, ‘^Santa Maria,” “Pipta,” ’Nina.” 
Thanksgiving. Puritan costume for boy or girl fnjtu paper. : 
Christmiis. Cornucopia. 

St. Valentino’s Day. Valentine. 

Washington ‘s Birthday. Soldier's hat. , 

Lincobi's Birthclay. Sailor’s cap. ♦ 

Arbor Day. Posters illustrating “Tree Planting" ami “Treasure Trove.”* 
Easter. Cut out flowerpot with flowers, and mount. 

May Day. May Day basket from paper. 

Memorial Day. Fan from red, while, and blue paper, 
ring Day. Flags of various countries from colored paper. 

Vacation Days. Ten ta and lighthouse from paper. ‘ / 


‘Supplementary Work. ^ 


Cardboard construction. Napkin ring, lamp shade, pencil tray, baakot, handker- 
chief lx)x, pencil box, match ^Ider, brush broom holder, bill holder, comb Ixix. 
Weaving. SpcKil w*eaviiig; foy reins. Cardboard lot) ms: holder, rugs, hammocks. 
Knotting. Jute hammock, whistle chain, raffia bag, twTne bag, horse reins. 
Braiding. Raffia, three and five straml. , ' • 

. nilAOH TIinEE. - ‘ \ 


Stories for Illustration. 


, Doras, the Indian Boy. Sneddon. 

liiawailia, Select iojis. Duigfcllow. • 

Historicarand Ooographical Subjects for IllHstration. » 

Indian Life. “Docae.” Weave small raffia baskets, make cart from .cardboard, 
traps from cardboard and twigs, whistles from re^skntl willows. 

f^lumbiis. Make in sand a relief map of -tli'e West Indies showing the landing 
place of Columbus. ^ 

In connection with Independence. Conetnicti(>g of forts nnil earthworks on .=and 
table to illustrate some of the imp>ftant engagements of the War of the Revolution. * 

Make from wood pulp a relief map of Pennsylvania, placing at the various localities 
the products of that region. ^ ' 

' • Special Days. 

See Buggestiohs for special days in grades one and two. These ideas nejay be carried 
out on a more elabor^tte plan for grade three. 

Stipplementary ^^ork, 

Weaving. Raffia ruga, jute rugs, yam rugs, raffia card case. 

Biai<iing and Weaving. Raffia .Picture frame, raffia bruahf^iom holder, raffia ' 
nakpin ring, raffia needle book, rania calendar liack raffia penwiper, raffia stamp 
ixix,.raftiapin ball, raffia sciasor’s chaim raffia bookmark, raffia mat, raffia bag or purae, 
rafl^a eihavmg.ball, raffia ecrapbox, raffia handkerchief. box. 

Black Printing, using wooden pets. ’ * \ * . ’ 
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• Local InduBtriea or Local Tmprovementa. 

Make a study of some industry or impftvement and illustrate by (onstnirtion in 
‘paper or cardboard. ^ 

GRAnE rouR- 
StoriefT for ^llustra^ion. 

The Pied Piper •* 

The Tent Dwoiiers.. i .' :: ^ ^opn 

Thor and his Hammer in Norso Tales. ; ' ‘ * Vfohio 

Adventures of a Pmwnie - !* Craig 

. Historii'al Siil>jects for IlhiPtration. 

i . 

Virginia Life. Mo<lel on a pand table tlm section of Virginia where the first settle- 
m^t was made. CVmstruct the settlers’ bin-, blockhouses, and stockades and 
place them on the sand table so as to illn?tnile the firyt settlement. 

New England Life. Construct. log hnusps, blockhouse^ from paper. Cut out trees 
corn shocks, pumpkins, men.itnd arrange on a sand table so as'to make a model of ail 
early New England settlement. 

"'h'''- Heltlomont« may ho illuntrated after tho manner 

of the Virginian and .New England settlements. 

Ge<>graphiral Subjects for lUusIratinn. 

Commerce. Construct a harl)or on a sand table, placing lighlhoi|.e bfealnraier 
ships, and wlmn’os where they should be. . . ai.r, 

Lumbering, (^nstruct a sawmill of paper or l ardboard and determine its location • 
. on a mountain Side modelwl of sand. 

(^nstfuct a farm house, hams, shedp, wagon, fences from cftrdlxiard.' 
Uut fmm 'paper, horses, (’atllo anti (’hirkens. Arrange all the project,*) so as to fnrm 
a small farm. 

treated irftcr the manner of agriculture, commerce,, and 
Speejal Days. 

Elab()rate the work given in grades one and two. ^ 

I " ‘ ' \ Supplementary Work. " 

block from clay, blotting paper, or somo Rubstitute. 

Baskete. * Splint and rattan sewing, vegetable, and waste-paper baskets. Rone and 
rush baskets and twiste<l niftia baskets, v 
- Weaving, Rattan and raflia mat, raffia cover for drinking glass. 

^ORADE FIVE, 

^ llietorical Subjects for Illustration. 

Storiw of tbe Army. /Select f^me important campaign. of th© RevoIuHonarv War 
and make a relief map m sand of tho region placing the forts and ba4t]e lihes in the 
1 proper ptiBitions. * . * 

^nesboro. Constnict fri>m p^por, tho cabins, blockhouses, Btockadee and ar- 
i^e ^ as to represent Booneshoro as nearly as popeihle. Lpo twigs if possible. 

The First S^mboat, Construct a model showing the Hudson River until the Pali- 
sadeeand the firat steamboat. ■ 

flt^^boaP*^ Railroad, The first railn*ad may be treate<l after the manfihr of the first ^ 

"‘"'h dociHivc engagement of the Civil War an<l ropnaluce 

aa-n^fly as^Mif)!© tlie camps, fuitdeficlda, etc., on the sand table. Use sand and ' 

- ®"4 *■*'% for forts, paper for tents aad houses. 

Qmt Industries. Usinl^hy, cement, and wood , make a model of a mine or a ’ 
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See Buggeatioiis for first and second grades. 

, Supplementary Work. ^ « 

c. sfilch rattali and raflui baskets and mats, fndian pfifch basket* 

Solid ndha plaque. . 

\\eaving. Hafiia {Kirch pillow, bead chains, belts, and imrsee. 

Knotting. llamnocH-kp, shopping bags. 

t 

•• / WASHINGTON. 


“Teachers* Manual” In Drawlng^ from an “OuUlne 'Course of Study for Common 
* Schools offhe State of Washington.” 


Urawikg. 

Grnerttl SuggcRiionH^ 

When drawing books are adopted for any county the publishere should b*o required 
furnish enough courses of .•»iudy and teachern’ manualH (owipply (he teachers of the 
districts where such bboks are used. Those manuals are loaded wdth most excellent 
suggest ions. No teacher w ho expects to leach this subject can afford to attempt to 
got along w ithout such a manual. 

(’onncct all study of fornrand drawing closely and natura^y as possible with other 
lines of school work. Encourage especially all attempt* at sketching from natural 
objects. If a drawing is disjjinctly had, try to cultivate more thoughtful observation. 

The trouble is most likely to be a matter of imperfect observation . Have all drawing 
eiuirely free-hand, allowing no usoof rulers bir siraight lines. Use era.sw as littlo as 
possihk'. The object is not to get p(‘rfecl results ou jiaper, but to train^enses, mii^, 
and hand to work together. ' » 

Make an effort lo have gowl jiieiure.s on the walis and encourage childcen to study 
and discuss tITcm. ' , ^ ' .a 

Kneourngo children to ohservo beautiful and appropriate, forms in everyday ohjecis ; 
furniture, household belongings, etc. Start tluun in tlie habit of noiiring how things 
are made and appreciate what is especially well designed as to form and color. 


OBJECT DnAW’INU IN THE PRIMARY GR^TlvS. 

The most effective moans of teaching drawing to primary pupila is by example. 
The teacher must load, not push; must d.ra\V, not talk; show how by doing, not 
explaining. How dpcs a hoy learn to swim? (1) He soes other boy.s swim. (2) He 
w'antR t» Bwim. (3) Ho tries and swims. It is the same with flyingjcites, playing 
marbles, jumping the mpo, riding a bicycle, etc. They sec; they have the desire ; 
they learn. Your pupils will learn drawing precisely the same way if they have the ' 
opportunity. 

•Procure^ some simple objects; any siniftlo form will do— leaves, bux-cldor saeds, 
simple flow'd 8, etc. ' " ' 

( 1 ) ftive an object to each pupil and ask- him to draw it on his slate or tablet. Let 
tho pupils begin work immediately. Tench them to hold the object in one hand 
between the thumb and forefinger in an easy position, to lookatit, and then draw, then 
to look again and do the same. The fry is what youaro after, not the drawing. (2) You 
step to the blackboard with tho object betwtK'n your thpmb and forefinger and draw 
it on the board. Do not talk; do not exjdain ; do not say a word ; simply dmw, and 
bright eyes \nlhdo4hfiLtest. Your drawing is not f»>r them to copy, )mt to show hOw, 
to lead, to encourage. The pupils see how you draw, tho draw'ing on the black- 
board, and try to do likewise. To be buxo there wiU bo moroor less copying of your 
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drawing, but never o^d ; this is a tendency inborn in the human race and is a force- 
^that will serve you well if rightly directed, so when looking aC the drawings of each do 

* not judge harshly thoee who have copied your drawing, but lead them* to draw what 
they^e; todraw their owd object and to use soft lines. 

Turn the object over and draV it. There is no reason why pupils should not draw 
from two to six objects in one lesson and draw each as well as if only one were drawn. 

Slow, labotioxi^ drawing in a classjOf little oqes js not desirable. f 

OBJECT 9RAWI.VO IX THE GRAMMAR GRADES. 

. \ 

Hole fo colltci objects . — Do not ask your pupils for Objec'ts in a general way, but be 
specific. Supp(»e yon have 20 pupils and to-morrow^wish p<Uatoea for each pupil, 
a^ “\tlio will bring 20 potatoes to-morrow for the class in drawingV’ From those 
who \olunteer choose one and hold him responsilile for the 20 potatoes on the morrow. 

Write on the hlackhoard^a list of objeota you want and a.«k each pujul to pick out an 
obj^etthat he or she can bring to school. Charge each pupil with the object he agre4« 
to bring and hold him to the charge uptil the debt is paiji.^ A gcxxi Collection of 
objects for drawing is very doairable*. 

The following objects are generaily suitable and procurable for drawing: 

Summer and fall objects. — Box-elder seeds,' milk- weed jxxis, ear of com, head of 
wheat, peach stones, a squash, cbiysanthemums, asters, and sunflowers. 

Winter objects. — Pine cones, birds’ neots, wasps^ ne^, cocoanut, banana, lemons, 
feafleastr^, etc. ' ^ ‘ 

Spriri^ and summer objects. — Buds o^^'arious plants, catkins, leaves, grasses, roots, 
dandelions, pansies or violets, apple, peach, and cheny-blossontn, crocuses, radishes, 
strawbenies, etc. * 

f OW, vx>m and broken objects . — Bowl, teapot, pit!^er, jar, jug, oil can, liuhp, candle- I 
sticky bottle, bucket, keg, wastebasket, berry blaskel, umbrella, hat, baby’s shoes, | 
rubbeif overshoes, faucet, book, roll of paper, broom, skates, blocks of wood. MoOntod | 

birds, animals or reptiles are also good objects to draw from. Some small objects J 

^ Suitable to hold in owband and draw with the other are: A key, fishhook, scissors, 1 1 
top, knife, buttonhook, nail, ecrew, cofkecrew, toothbrush, padlock, buckle, spool. 

Group of bhjeett.— Hat, gloves, and cone Or uiflbrella; plaster of Paris models; 
teapot, cup and saucer; pitcher and glass or mug; vase w ith a flower; basket of fiRvit; | 
-puippkin cut in half^ loaf of bread, bowl and pitcher; group of fruits; candlestick , ^ 
^andb^k; pait and scrubbing brushy oil can, paint pot and brush. 

placing of objects. — If the objects ^re sitiall, it is best for each pupil to have 
. hia own objecLThis canfce very easily managed with such objects as leaves, buds, 
tw^, floW^rifTriSls, etc. It ia not heceesary for the pupils to have thosa mo kinds of 
objects;- cacn may have a different object and not at all interfere with the effective- 
n^ of the class.' The most effective way of placing large objects such as those under 
thehca4 “Old and broken objects^” is to procure boards about a foot wide; pl^e' 

. thepolicroes the aisles and'place or greup'the objects in the hliddlo of the board. In 
tlria position from twelve to fourteen pupils can see the objects plainly. Do nojL ask 

• a Urge school to draw from one object placed on the teacher's d^k. 

s §bw to draw pbjeeu.—lt the object is long and slender, first draw the median, line; 
seednd, with tha tthaided eye/cboose points of prominence^, third, roughly mark in 
proportions; fourth, fini^, ^ ^ ^ t 

. When cm, object consists of one luge part and with 

li^t,liM the large* past; second, add the smaller parts to* it; third, finish. For 

Head, do not begin ifith the nose or face, bht 
^raw the hetd fint, and to t|^e bead add the smaller, pi^ts. The recognition of the 
, shape pf^^j^whok^ objefct u iy igieatidd m drawrin^;, ,B;or ejtampl^^ 

^ la ^wii^ dam;^racp^^ shape cl the body of the cat 
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the he^ round, and the ears triangular. This simplifies the drawing of it. These 
familiar shapes are quite common in obje<'ts if you will but look for them,. and when 
rocoj^uzeti are great aids in getting the proportion. 

One of the best methods of drawing irregularly shaped objects 9 ontaining consider- 
able length and widtli, siuh iis a hut or shoe; is to first take the length; second, find 
the width and block out th(M<izo with light lines ;.,thir(r, find and mark Uie prominent 
points; fourth, finisli. AlinotiVany point may be judged very accurately if^lhe mind 
is coiicentratoti on that point.* \\'e fiiil when we try to take in two or more points 
nt the same time. 

When drawing a group of objects such as natne<l under the head of “Groups,” 
fir^l choose a prominent p(»int; sc-cond, from this point locate several surrounding 
p«Uul8 with the unaid ixi eye — the drawing of light lines from one point to another 
i? :i in locating these points; third, lightly sketch in the shape of^tlie objects 

* and locate the detail; fourth, finish. 

Ifmutng box-shajud objects —The object should be at least three times its height 
away from you; it may be farther away than this, burtf nearer the object will apjiear 



li i.*^torted . 

.1/msnri‘n^.— Proebre a box (a crayon box is an excellent model) and place it before 
♦ \'ou; hold your pencil at easy arm’s length away; close one eye; let the upper end 
' vi pencil corrpspou’d w ith one comer uf ihe box, and with your thumb mark the 
(►tiler corner; tliis gives a unit with which to compare other lines. In order to learn 
1io\v to measure, make several inoasuremen is of lines and compare them. In making *^ 
ine;U‘uremenU care niuaA^e taken to keep the pencil the same distance from the * 
the eye and not let the pencil slant or recede in the dy-ection of the object. The 
pencil must be kept at right auglea^with the arm at all times. This is the most impor- 
. Uml point in niea.-juriitg, and it^tnust he obsen ed. The general process of drawing 
bo.X'diaped Mbjc'<‘ts is as follows; First, draw the nearest verticai line; second, 6nd 
the remaining vortical linos; Uiird,.fmd the courses; fourth, finish. First step; 

Place the object in position, draw tho nearest vertical line any length you wish; 
this hue (line 1) wlieu drawn, btx'ouies tlie unit of measure o? all other lines in the 
drawing and* deter min os the size of Uie picture. Second step: Find the position 
of verli(;al lines by comparing the length of line 1 with the horizontal distance between 
oUior' vertical lines and make llie same comparison in your drawing. Draw the 
^vortical lines lightly and of indeiinito length. Third step: To find Uie comers’, hold 
* your pencil horizontally and pass it up liqe 1 on the objefirt, not on the drawing; 
note where it crosses the corner, that is, how far above the bottom or below the top 
of line 1 ; mark thw point in your drawing on line 1 , and from this point draw a light 
. horizontal line to intersect the vertical line draun in the sccflhd step (which is line 2). ^ 
Where this line crosses lino^2 it will mark a comer; find other, comers in the same 
manner hnd draw lines from foot of line 1 to points of intersection. From top of line 
1 draw lines parallel with last-mentioned linos and your drawing is complete. Any 
known point may be found Jiy finding how far to the right or left and how far above 
or below it is of a given point in your drawing. For practice draw boxes at the right 
of the eye, at the left, above, below, above and to thewright, below and to the l^ft, etc. 

In drawing a hout*e, barjb shanty, shtnl, cabin, t;ent, etc., look at it aq a box with 
a roof added to the top.‘ In general these Ubjecta may be drawn aa follows: First, 
take the nearest vortical line; second, find other vertical lines os in the case of .the 
box; third, find the cpmers* fourth, locate the detail and finish. 4 

* . ' ^ * First Grade. 

^ ' First stmaUr — ^ ^ ' o 

' ^ * Rseonnsended If tnlmum Course. ^ . « 

B Observation of new eune^dings ahd ^terials. * 

CkinyeraiUonal teseona regarding kiAd^pe, clear^blhO pky, Ana soft ♦ 
Bh(Wjg<^pictiifw^ ^ ^ 'v- '- 
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(3) Awaken interest for color ae a whole. Let children brine leaves, flowers sam- 
ples of cloth, etc. ^ - -o » , 

^4) Draw autumn* grasses and leaves. Use colors if possible; J 
(5) Draw fruits and vegetables. 'Use c;plors if possible. 

Second semetter — 

' Recom mend wi Minimum Course. 

<1) Conversational lessons regarding the coming spring. 

(2) Conversational lessons about the landscape. Show pictures Speak of the 
horizon. * r r 

(31 Have children bring early spring flowers. 

(4) Study of birds and fowls. 

(5) Draw landscape on board. Pupils draw it on paper. Fill in both ekv and 

ground. - ^ .r ^ 

(6) ' Draw some animal. The rabbit is a gjiKd subject 4or Easter time. Color Easter 

(7) Draw flowers, and branches. 

y Supplementary Course. ^ 

(1) Sproulii^ of seeds. Study in different stages, and draw them. 

(2) Stori^ o7 Hallowe’en sports. Make pictures on board. Let the childremdraw 
a pumpkin of good f'olor. 

(3) - Landw'ape painting in water colors. • 

(41 Teacher to read stories of winter amf i'hristmaa time. Let children illustrate 

(5) , Draw domestic animals. 

(6) Observation and memory drawing. 


eggB 


First semester — 


Second Grade. 


Recommended Minimum Course. 


(1) Conversational lessons about landscape. 

(2) Teacher draw oblong on board and fill in ground and sky. ' 

(31 Awaken a general inteFest in colors. 

(41 l^t children bring flowers and leaves. Draw them in colors. : 

(5) Draw something suitable for Halloween. , , " * 

(6) Stories of winter, snow, and sleds. Illustrate them* 

(7) Draw fruits, such ae the “big red apple.” 

Sitond semester — 

Recommended Minimum Course. * 

i ll Winter landscape in color. * • - , 

2 T Talk about Lincoln ; show pictures; draw. 

3j Design and inake valentines. ' 

41 Draw or paint from budded twig, spring flowers, etc. 

(6) Design and make simple Easter cards. . 
i6t Study and draw two aom^tic animals. ^ ' 

(7) Stories and drawings appropriate for decoration.* Draw flag, drum, etc. 

Supplementary Course. 


t4l Pictures and study of Puritan life* 
f 6 > Thanksgi viiw time stori^ and illustrations, 
cftl Stories and drawings of night and the moon. 
(7) Indian cobra of b^ds, blankets, baskets, etc. 


\ 
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(4) Gather and make a collection of seeds; draw them. 

(bS Observe and discuBs beautiful trees. 

(6) Study and draw autumn vegetables. 

(7) Draw collection of fruits, , 

?8) Illustrated Btories of Thankegiving aiunialloween. 

(9) Study <*f Pimsel skii's. 

(10) Painting or drawing ('hristmas ttt‘o. 

Second semeittcr — 

« ^ Recommended Umimuin Course. 

(1) Make chart of primary and sec ondary Lolurs. ) 

1 2) Winter lai^soapes in colors, 

3) Design ana mate simple valentines. 

4) Study and draw the rooster.. 

5) Stories of George Washington, illustrated. 

61 Study budding brain hes. 

(7) Early foliage and flowers; dandelionp. (uli|)a» and V^Jiea. 
(8) Study of animals. Draw fr^mi memor>*. 

Supplememory Course. 

(1) Illustrating slbries based on Mother Goose rhymes, 

(2) Color of landscy^e at night; house.s indisiim i; trees, etc. 

! 3) illustrate May Day stones, 

•1) S^set and marine effects. 

51 Picture studies of historic monument h. 

6) Illustrate winter sports. 


4 

H 

J First semester — 


Fourth Gra^, 


Recommended Min>nmnh<\)tirs<'. 





(11 Study of treel Show pictim'a and illustnUe im bUu'kboard. 
(21 Study of berrk‘8. ^ 

! 31 Autumn leaves. 

41 Simple groups of vegetables in color. • 

5) Fruita in color# * 

6) Thanksgiviug studies. 

7) Ewrgreen trees in connection with landscape. 

8) Christmas stories illustrated. 


Second semester — 


RecomnModed Htnii 


m Course. 




(1) Animal stories to be emphasized. Read go^ stories and show pietpres. Bring * 
a pel animal and studv from living model if possible. ' 

(21 Storiea suitable' for Wasliingtou’s Bpihday to he illustrateti. 

G3i Early buds and branches. 

(4) Early epring flowers. Paint or draw in colors. 

(5) Free-hand Ottering. « 

(6) Study the Kobin R^breast . ,Rcad or tell stories about him . Paint or draw him 

in colora, , , " • * . 

^ (71 Picture studies andjl lustrations appropriate fur Decoration Day. 

. (8) Study some familiar birds. • 



Supple meauu-y Cours^. 


(11 Paint sunset. * ^ « 

(2 1 Group mass of trees against sky . 

(31 Study^ftruit trees with ripened fruit. 
(4) Con ve'rsatiqnal lessons illustrated » 


of ,houa^ i^ndjrees covered with spOw. 
Study octrees and fohager , ' * , ^ 


TT 
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FirstsenusUr — 


DBAWING and ART IN §C^[)OLa, 
Fifth Grade. 

Recommended Minimum Course. 


(1) Collection and study of gra»^; also wild flowers. Painter draw. 

(2^ Fruits and vefretablos in colon*— the tomato, red peppers, apples uii branch, etc. 

(3) Study o^autumn landwape. Make several sketchcB. 

(4) Illustrations for nalloween. 

f5) Picture study <»f Puritan life; Thanksjriving. 

(6) Typical winter landsca^ in colors. Read stories for illustration. 

(7) Still life. Group of Japanese lanterns in cohtr. 


Second Semester— 


Recommended Uluinium Coune. 


I Outdoor sports, appropriate for season. Read stories. Illustrate in color. 
I Study of the lion. Stories u ml* pictures. Draw iu color. 

I Freehand lettering. 

I Early spring buds and flowers. 

I Typical spring landscai>e, bbissoming trees, etd. 

I Grasses and anld flowers in color. 

' Study of familiar iSirds. 

^ Siippleinenttiry Course.* 

I Studies of jaerries, seed pods, etc. * 

j^Study of pictures of great artists. • 

n Illustration of stories. , 

t Wild animal study. 

I Draw a v'ase from object. 

\ Draw an empty basket showing the interior. 

[ D/aw some kitchen uteusils. 


First Semester- 


Sixth Grade. 

Recoiuinended Ulnimuni ('oume. 


I I) Study of some' simple garden flowers. . Paint or draw in color. 

2) Study of fruit on the branch. 

aVSfudy of grasses, latge wced8,,or plants hearing seed-j)oda. 

4) Autumn landscape in colors. 

5) Story of flrst Thanksgiving, illustrated. 

6) Pictures of towers, steeples, and domes. / 

7) Picture study appropriate for ('hristmas. 

Second S emester— 

Recommended Minimum Course. *■ 

I ^till life. Arrange simple study of bowl and vegetables. 

I Animal life. Drawing of animalft from memory^ and definite pose. 

I Dpg and cat. Bring them to school if possible and work fnnn li^iue mcxiel. 
j. Initial and motto lettering. ' 

) Continue drawings front flature. * 

[6j Summer landecape in color. , 

(7) Draw hats or caps in different positions. 

Supplementary Coune, . • * 

[ Life and action studies. , 

I Illustrate selection from Hiawatha. * « 

f Nature study in color*. * 

i Color contrasts of 'seasons. * a , * 

) Draw a hat box in three different pQfdtinns. 

I Draw ah open* book. 

\ Draw the schoolroom door. • • > . 

_ . , ^ Seventh Grade. 

Ftett Semtster-^ \ 

Recymipebded Minimum Couna, 

♦ 


civ W*Study;Md •. 
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(4) Draw trees from memory. . ' 

(5) Picture study of masterpieces appropriate for season. ^ 

(6) Paint snow scenes from memor)' in color. 

Second Semester— • 

Reoommeixled Minimum ('ourae. 

( I ) Life ami action. Outdoor games, cl<\ » , 

( J) SkeU'h winding roadwTiys and fowe of trees. 

! 3) Sketches of country houses, roadw^ays, fences, etc. 

4) Initial letters and mottoes. . , 

5J Studies of early spring. 

6) Marine s<?euc8 from description, imamuation. or observation. 

7) Landscape and marine in sunset and moonlight. 

« 

* ^ Suppl6roentaiT ( our*. 

(1) Landscape in wash or charrnal. * , 

(J) Still life. Arrange simple gnu*p of teapot, bowl, etr. Make simple, quick 
sketches, avoiding detail. ^ . 

(3) Life ami ac tion. Quick a<'tiou surdies of single figure, allowing different posi« 
tions and attitudes. » ' 

(4) Typical summer landscape involving principlesof perspective and figure study, 

. (5) Draw a bat and baji mill . 

(0) llluatmto Snowbound.* ' ** 

Eighth Grade. 

First Semester— * 

Recomnrauded Muiimum <‘ourse. ^ 

(1) Study of grasses, weeds, flowers, etc. 

(2) Decorative compositions from fall flowers, fruits, berrie^ etc. , 

(3) Arrange and decorate calendar. 

(4) Sludv of lanH^Jcapo from good pictures. 

(')) Pupils give word pictures and class illustrate. 
f(5) Thanksgiving picture study. 

(7) Draw objectliaving large handle or sjHuit. ♦ -v 

Second Semester — * . 

Uerommmul(Ml Miniumm Cour^ 

(1) Life and actiou. Show pictures of immterpiet'es of tigures in action, ^lake quick 
sketches of figures in action. 

(21 Sketching fmm pose in pencil or ehait'oal. ' ■ 

(3) Sketching houses from observation. ^ ^ 

(4) Decoration of calendar. • ' , 

({)) Study ot early spring flowers. ^ 

fG) Illustrated mottoes. 

(7) Landscape scenes. 

« Supplementary Course. ' 


(11 Freehand lettering. 

(21 Observation and window sketching in jioncil. * 

(3) Studies of graases, weed.'?, ami niinple gnnAhs in life size, 
in ink or chiicoal. ’ ^ 

! 41 Draw a chair on a table. ^ « 

5) Draw a 6sh. ' * 

6) DmW a stove or other simple object. 

7) \^rk in decoration. 


Make brush studies 
t 



• ; 
'Kv- ■ ■ 
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GRADE OUTLIKBS OF CITIES. 


The iollowiiig ciiies are represented by grade outlines ciUier in part or in .whole: 


Boston, Mass. 
W^cester, Moss. 
8prijigfield, Mass. 
Piltaburgh, Pa. 
St. Ix)uis, Mo. 


Minneapolis, Jfinii. 
Denver, ('olo. 
SaltrBukc ^ Utah'. - 
Loa Angele?, Cal. 

San P’raiicisoo, Cal. 


BOSTON, MASS.' 

^Drawing and M^ual Training’’— An outline of Le'isons for Boston Elementary 
Schools, Gradfes I, IIj m. 

r ^ 

P.\KT 1.— OhaWINU. 

* F1B8T QRADE. 

Five ao-niinute periods a week. 


Note.— chief thing Is that children draw. The kind of lino produced or hoiV the pencils are sharp- 
ened or held Is of slight importance. Improvement will come through n'peated effort intelligently guided 
by the teacher. Do not be too anxious about good rcsnlt.s at Howpvit small the percentage of good 
^ drawing, if It steadily Increases, the work is progressing as it should. Make use of any nccupatiou that 
gives children practice in outlining form, siu4i us drawing for busy work, or illustrating Incidents, or cut- 
ting out pictures. ' o . ’ 

SKPTBMBER. 

F\tH end ffcoTuf terrij. 

Make two op three very aim pie drawing on the black l>oard of common objects, and 
. let the children Tmitate by laying oorored stick?, splim?, or ix?g 3 . 

Let them repeat the representation of one ol>jectbevenil timen, uthI then, if pofl&ible, 
draw this with pencil or crayon. • 

' Continue work jjimilar to that of the first, week, or let children cMilout printed pictures 
to leam to use scissors and to follow outlines of sliaj^es. Use such material as maga- 
zines, catalogues, etc. . - ' 


OCTOBEn. 
iPiTtt trfek. 


1. From a blackboard sketch or picture of the. rainbow teacli the children to name 

the six standard colors. Find these colors in the lx)x of crayons, and make 
stripes at least an inch wide.. These may..bo cut into small pieces ui\d used in 
review lessons. • * * . 

2, 3, anli 4 . Conetntet with colored sticks, splin ts, or pegs one of the following objects: 

A chair, table, ladder, fence, or window, and draw with i>encil or crayon. 

,5. * Have the children select and arrange in six color groups such objects as pegs, sticks/' 

. •'* piecespfpaperfcloth, or yam, having coloring like the six raiubowcolors. ' ‘ 


Second tedek,, 


1. Practice filling in squaresrcircles, printed pictures, or outlines with tbe crayons, 

2, 8, and 4. Construct with colored .sticks, splints, or p^ dfc of tha objecls sug- 

gested last week, and draw with pencil or crayon. * 

6. Colofi Knd the rainbow colors in natural ohjecto pr'pjctur^s of birds, flowers, 
battei^es, etc. ' ^ ^ 







Tlisodopk U. DfUaw|iy, luper.vbs'r.of manbtl 
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1. rniftice .filling in squares or^.j; ir( k*8 wiUi rainbow colore. 

2, .•!, and -I. (.'oliKlnict with colored slick.s, splints, or jK’gH one of the following: hVont 

vi..‘w of a hoiree, skeleton figure.s without knee or elliow joints, and draw with 
]K'iK'il and rrayon. 

' 5. Optional, , 

Fourth week. / 

I and 2. Draw the skeleton figure in different posit iona-jumping, eitlingf reclining 
running, et<'. . * ^ 6i 

3 and 4. llhistraie one of more of the following, using skeleton figure: /('jiving Sis- 
ter a Hide in the Cart,” “Playing Tag.” “At the Dinner Table.’:' 

a ' ' Fifth Week. 

1 and '1. Draw a stroet. prono roiusinfitig of front view.s of houses iind figures in diff«r- 
eut popi(iuii8. 

Ilio street lines first, thetiiiraw tpehoufws, and finally add Iheflpirea, 

_ .3'aml I. Consirnct ..l.jec-ta will, mick.-. et<-., ami draw the following: Tables, ehaira 
' c’ujfUiardp, window. ,> j * . * 


ffNoVKMlJKR. 
Firai wetk> 


/ 


1 and 2. Draw the Gertnan flag from models fumislied hy the third grades. . 

. 3. Children color the V.ermai* flag model with crayon^. stripe black, middle 

Stripe wliito. bottom stri^ie rod. ^ - ’ 

4. Color the flags drawn from the iipxjelH.in Lewons 1 and 2./ 

5. Optional. " / ’ 

.SVrortS «YrC / 

NoTK.-Teachers may j«Iect olljw related objeetj) fttr the lw»son8 this week. 

1. Make a freehand cutting* from paper of the front view of a table. 

2. Make a freehand cUti ing of chairs lo go with the tabKj/nia<ie in the previous lesson. 

3. Make freehand cut I i tigs from paper of dinhes to go otf table. 

4. Arrange the table, chgirs, and dishee to form grotips/ 

5. Optional, ' , / • • 

Thud and fourth We (ka. J %' 

1 llustral i ve drawing and cult ing of a Thanksgiviu^tory or a Thanksgiving souvenir 
e. g., a dinner card or a cover for a Thanksgiving booklet. (See “School Arts Book.’’) 

* * DECKMBER. / ^ 

^ yirtland aecondwtkka. 

NoTE.-TeacJiere may select other meterlal suitable for (Jhrii.tmaa work. 

. 1. Let children draw art evergreen tree with c^ored crayon. - 

2 and 3. Make a freehand cutting of an evergr^n tree. (See Figure 2.) ' * 

4; Illustrative sketch of some^etory or iucideilt relating to Christtuas. 

6. Optional. ’ / ' - 

' * * Thir^mk. , ^ ' 

1. Pill in outline of star with colored craycm.-fattems of stars may be obtained .from 
■t' * 8econd*grade teacher. j *■ 

2 and. 3. Out the star tmd atUch a- string, or. the star may be mounted on a sheet of 
paper. '. : . 
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SKPTEMB^K. 


I'iTtt u cfk. 


1 and 2. Ucviow iln?Hix !«tan(lar(l colors, uninR colored and <Tayony. 

liaml -1. riiildron inakl* 'I iouhcs and bIohm wiih HpJintH, or colored ntirkrt and 

draw them cra}pn?.^ 

.'t. tipiionaU * , 

Manual Training. 

^,»XE.— Tho ob)ecU> mwle th|« month nro tof^Tvo a« m<>lph fnr the drawinj; lewons In fcMirfh week of 
JiiDuory.' ' ' • 

; Bug. Meapyring.and rulini;. 

• After a few wordn al>mit the pha]»o and markinpa of Ninipla jrivo each chihl 
a piece of the ()*im li I A* Odneh drawing inj]>iT ami liavc him nilo a Htraiphi line 
arrosH it ]iaral)el to and 1 inch from eac h short (‘d^c*. I!a\ c‘ wide cniVoti linea^ 
made over those ]iencll Jinc«, colors to by svlt‘cU‘d bs'^he childrcm. 

•Towel. Meapiirifip:, riilim:, and (‘utting.. . 

Ciivo each child one-half a ]>iece^of the G-inch hy 0-inch drawinj; piij)or, and have 
» him drtiw a line jiarallel to and d inclicR frpiu tlurhcHt long edge.^ Have him 
cut on this lim\ fc>rining the luwcl A imhosvVido and 6 inches long. Have 
ptraipht lihc&'ruled across Iho modols^); 4 ndhd fo ami 1 inch frpm this shortages. 

“f • Sttond H'ffk. '• * 

\ \ and 2. Make a color pcalo ccMipisting of light, ptandard and dark rod. Tso crayoiip. 

’ Park red may ho obtained best, hy..^nming hhu'k ctn tRc paper first and then 

adding rod. ^ 

[\ and 4. Construct Pkolckmi figyycrt? with stickp or peg and draw and 

crayons. If etic ka or pvg« a^re not o))tainable tiav^ tho children draw from 
, pketchos on the blackboard. “ 

ft. Optional, , # ' 


OCT(fBER ' 


V 




^ First fct(k. ’ ' * ^ 

Manual Training. > ^ 

Towel. — Cn^fcluiJfci. , , 

Havodim® crayoned :i1p in, rug. hut not so wide, and have endH^nipped tolhtea 
tb form fringe. . ^ 

1. fteview tho six Htundard cohirs. (ihservo tnlor t>f ]>umiros, natural and artificial 

objects, e. g , birde, butUTflioH, llow^’r.'^, etc., and compare with the standards^ 

2. Make or color w ale conslRting of light, standard and dufk red. 

3 and 4.'Pniw some object having red c olor, e. g., apple, be^L ; • 

0 . Optional. » , ' ^ ^ 

Manual Training. « ^ ^ 

Flag of Japan. Measuring, riding, drawing around cireje, and cutting. •- / 

Give each child om 5 r»half jiiecb of the f)-1uch<by fhinclrMiito dniwing paper; that 

V L*», a piece 4 i inches' hy G imhgs. Have him then rule and cutoil^a lino parallel 

■\ " to and ^ in dies, from the bettor long edge. Have him then rule and cut od a 

line parallel to and 5J inches from the better short e»lge. A^circlo, to bo locaterf^J^^ 
with its center slightly to the left of the center of tho reclaf^gle, is to bO'^rawn’^ * ^ 
atbuinl inkwell ( over, or other con vonieiU ohjoci, wliich .should beof ii diameter 
slightly grealor than one-half flic width pi the rectangle. Filling in the circle 
with red crayon cbmpletes the flag. 
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‘Seeoni wtdt. 




I and 2. Make color scalee conoiBting of light, standard and dark orange and yellow. 

3 and 4. Draw yellow .or orange flowers, leaves, vegetables, 'or fruits. 

5. Optional. 

Manual Trainlnf. 

Flag of Dezuxiark. Measuring, ruling, and cutting. 

Give each child one-half piece of the 6-inch by 9-inch white drawing paper; that is, 

. apiece4Jinchesby 6 inches. H^him then rule and cut on aline parallel to 
and 2^ inches from the better long edge.^ Have him then rule and cut on a line 
parallel to and 4 inches from the better short edge. Four light lines are then 
to be drawn, 1 inch and IJ inches from the better edges, parallel, two to the 
long edge' and two to the short edge. Filling in the comer rectangles and 
squares with red crayon completes the flag. 

Third week. 

1. 2, and 3. Make color scales consisting of light, standard and dark green, blue and 
violet. ^ 

4. Color pictures of people, cut from magazines or papers, with tones.of blu^Wviolet.^ 

5. Optional. * ^ . 

Manual Training. 

Flag of Switzerland (or the Red Cross Society or automobile sign for physicians 
and clergymen). Measuring, niling, and ctitting. 

Give each .child one-half piece of the 6-inch by 9-inch white drawing paper; that 
is, a piece 4J inches by 6 inches. Have him then rule and cut on a line parallel 
to and 4- inches from the better long edge. Four light lines are drawn parallel 
to and ^ inch, IJ, 2J, and 3^ inches from the better long edge and four to be 
drawn parallel to and 1^, 2^, 3J, and 4J inches from the better shorter edge. 
Filling in the background of the white cross with red qrayon completes the flag. 
For Red Cross flag, have cross crayoned red ina^d of background. For auto- 
mobile sign, ha^e cross crayoned green. 

Fourth week, 

1 and 2. Make free-htnd pencil sketches of the flag of Denmark const meted in the 

' manual training this month. Do not'permit ruling or tracing. 

3 and 4. Color the sketches of flag made in Lessons 1 and 2 this week. 

5. Optional. 

Mmiuu! Training. 

Penwiper. Construction . • ^ 

Have a finished penwiper to show the class. Discuss its use and the method of 
its construction, and pass it among the children that they may see and handle 
it personally. ’ On drawing paper have each child trace around inkwell cover, 
or other convenient hnd preferably larger object, to form a circle, and cut out. 

Fiftkwitk. 

1 and 2. Make sketches'of the flag of Switzerland constructed in the manual training 
this month. 

3 and 4. Color the sketches of the flag of Switzerland. 

6. Optional. 

^ NOVKUBER. t ' • 

Fkit w«ck. 

1 and 2. Ma^ free-hand pencil sketches of the Japanese flag constructed in mai\ual 
trainis^ this month. 

3 and 4. Colw the sketches of the Japanese flag. 

6 » 
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Uftnul Trtinlnc. 

Penwiper— CorUinu«rf. 

If tjiere are available objects from which circles of various diambtere can be 
traced, concentric circles may be traced on the circle cut out during the pre- 
vious lesson. The spaces between the concentric lines may be colored with 
crayon. 


SacoTut ved. 


1 and 


2. Construct skeleton figures with sticks or pegs, and draw with pencil and 
^ crayons. If sticks or pegs are not obtainable, draw from blackboard sketches ^ 
made by the teacher. Represent the figure in the following positions: .Walk- 
ing, sitting, kneeling, etc. 

3 and 4. Use skeleton figures to express the following subjects: Indian, Pilgrims. 

5. Optional. 

Hannal Training. 

I^nwiper— Concludfd, 

Ask children to bring in scraps of cloth, which should be cut up into circles 
Imiform in size with the paper ci rcle. The moat skilful workers might pink the 
edges. Have each child make holes in the centers of his doth and paper 
circles with the point of the scissors or a pin, and fasten together wiU^a paper 
fastener to be furnished. If it seems best, arithmetic or other soft paper may 

be used instead of doth. 

' Third vefk. 


1 , 2 , 


3, and 4. Cut and draw objects pertaining to Indian life, e. g.j 
and arrow, canoe, etc. 


/ 


wigwam, bow 

Fourth weA. 

1, 2, and 3. Illustrative drawing relating to Indian life or Thanksgiving. 

Manual Training. 

Star. Construction. • 

Have each child trace, fmm any available equilateral triangle, and cut out two 
triangles. Have these pinned or pasted together to form a pattern for a six- 
- pointed star. 

OECKUBFR. 

Fir$t veek. 

Kotk.— may other material suitable for Christmas work this month. 

1. Make freehand cuttings from paix^r of different sized evergreen trees. 

2. l,et the children draw an evergreen tree, usiqg colored crayons, 

3. Show the children how to make a picture of sky, snow, and evergreen trees by 
^ using colored crayons and white chalk. These should not be larger than 3 

inches by 4 inches. 

4. Make an illustrative sketch of some story or incident relating to Christmas.' 

6. Optional. 

Manual Training. 

Star — Concluded. 

Have each child trace, from pattern made in last lesson, and out out a star. This 
tnay be crayoned and mounted if time permits. 

^ aeeoftd WMk. 

Topic.— Deeign: Christ mas, card. 

Kora. — Teschsn may select other material for the design thb month. 

1. Have the children cut from drawing paper an oblong about 3 inch^ by 5 inches. 

Save this. 

2. Show tJke children how to fold and cut a symmetrical evergreen tree, *This should 

be small enou^ to look well on tbe 3-inch by 5-inch oblong. 


•'si 


Third ioetk. ^ 

1. Fill in outline of a etar with colored rrayon. / 

2. and 3. Out the star and mount a sheet of paper. 

4. Color printed outline of Santa Claue. 

5. Optional. 

Maimal Training. 

Fireplace. Measuring, ruling, and cutting. 

Have sheets of 6-inch by &-inch drawing fiaper placed with better long edge at 
the bottom. Five light lines are to be drawn parallel to and 3, 4, 4^, and 
inches from the better long edge. Three light lines are to be drawn parallel 
to and 1, and inches from each short edge. Have lines darkened as fol- 
lows to form shelf and details of fireplace: Starting from bottom, first horizontal 
betwera second and third verticals from each end; second horizontal between 
inner verticals; third and fourth horizontals across sheet between end verti- 
cals; and fifth horizontal across sheet between seedfid verticals from each end. 
Starting from each end, first vertical between third and fourth horizontals; 
second vertical between first and third and between fourth and fifth hori- 
zontals; third vertical between first and second horizontals. 

^ . JANUART. 
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3. Trace or mount the Aee on the 3-inch by. 5-inch oblong cut in Lesson 1. Color 

with crayons. ' , ' 

4. Illustrative sketch of some story or incident reUting to Christmas. 

6. Optional. : / 

Xannal Tratnthg. 

ComnoopU. Construction. 

Have each child place a sheet of the 6-inch by 9-inch white drawing paper ver- 
tically on the desk, and rule a line 5^ inches from and parallel to the lowe ' 
edge. Have him then draw a dotted lino ^ inch from and parallel to the lefi 
.edge. On left edge, i inch from bottom, he is to place a point, and draw a line 
from this point to bottom gof line. This comer is to be clipped off and solid 
line cut. A hole is to be punched in upper right comer about i inch each way 
from edges. Cornucopias are completed by rolling up as far as dotted line, 
and by f^tening with pins or paste. Crayons may be used for border or other 
decoration. 


1 


FtH week. 

1 and 2. Review vertical, 'horizontal, and oblique. Have children make illustrative 
sketches in which these lines are correctly used, e, g., in a sketch of a house 
interest the children in jiaving the upright lines exactly vertical. Practice 
drawing vertical lines at the blackboard. 

Sand 4. Make sketchw of houses, doors, windows, fences, etc., involving horizontal 
and vertical lines. This lesson affbrds opportunitiee for definite observation 
and drawing of objects which >re first constructed with sticks or splints. 

6. Optional. -• 

Smoni vatk. 

1. Teach parallel. Practice drawing parallel lines at the blackboard, and find parallel 
lines in the room. 


^ 2, 3, and 4. Arranging sticks or splints to form objects involvmg parallel lines; draw 
anrangements made. ^ ' 

6. Op^nal. / 
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Manutl Tnlnlilf . 

FirepUc*. — Concluded. 

Have ehelf heavily crayoned bn^wn to represent wood. Bricka may be marked 
off with black crayon and lightly crayoned red. 

The fireplace jnay be cut out, cutting up through the center of the opening and 
along the top to form two flaps, which, blackened and bent back, will form 
appropriate supports; or it may be cut out completely and mounted on a piece 
of drawing paper of another color. 

^ Third week. ^ 

1 and 2. Make pencil sketches of the fireplace from the model constructed in manual 
training. 

3. Color the sketch of the fireplace. 

4. Make an illustrath'e drawing involving the fireplace. 

5. Optional. 

Manual Training. 

Badge. Construction . 

Give each pupil one-half of a piec'e of the 6- inch by 9-inch white drawing paper 
cut or tom lengthwise. From tliis piece have ea<’M chiid cut ^wo 1-inch strips 
the full length. On one strip have dote placed 4^ inches from the end on the 
' edges and 6 inches from the same end in the center. Have linos drawn connect- 
ing these dots and cut. 

Fourth vttk. 

1 and 2. Make pencil sketches of the badge constructed this week . 

3, and 4. Make pencil sketches of flat objects, e. g., envelopes, tags, shields, mats, etc. 

6. Optional, 

Manual Training. « 

Badge. — Concluded. 

Note.— Have the lesson precede the week’s work In drawing. 

On the other strip have dots similarly placed 2^ and 3 inches from one end. Have 
linos drawn and cut. A third rnich piece is to be made, having dots placed 1| 
and 2 inches from a square end. Have a folding line drawn on this third piece | 
inch from and parallel to the square end. Have pieces crayoned red, white, 
and blue, and fastened tog^|^r with a pin, with the blue at the top. 

THIBlD grabs. 

Three OO-mlunte periods are allowed (or drawing and one ao-mlnute period for manual tratntng. * 

Make use of any occupation that gives children practice In ouUlnlng form, such as drawing Ihr btisy work 
or Illustrating Incidents, or cutting out pictures. 

In ungraded classes where all the work Indicated can not be accomplished, the Illustrative sketohliig, 
object drawing, and color work should be carefully done. 

Dispoiilion of completed vx>rk. — Supply each child with an 8-inch by 11-inch en- 
velope, as furnished, in which to keep all drawing and constructive work until the end 
of the year. 

8EFTEUBKR. 

N ) General suggestions. * ^ 

Color. 

Establish clear concepts of the six standard colors and their iKhtand dark tonee, so 
that pupils are able to recognise, name, and match them in natural and artificial objects, 
e. g., birds, butterflies, flowers, cloth, pictures, etc. Color scalee may be placed in a 
booUet. 

Neaure drawing. 

Through the drawing with the lead pencil, develop power to obeerve and draw accu- 
rately (a) characteristic lines of growth of twigs, sedgM, and grasses; (6) position and 
chafMteristic shapes of buds, leaves, and flowers. 

“ 16827®— 14 7 
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DBA WING and ABT IN SCHOOLS. 
Object drawing. 



^ 1. To accomplish best reaults in drawing, it is essential that children sit in an erect 
pomtion and draw freely from the elbow. The pencil should be held in a flat rather 
a vertical position and back from the point about two incdies. These liabils 
should be formed through frequent short drills, devoted to drawing lino* in different 
positione. These drills may be done as a part cfeach drawing period. 

2. Through arrangement and drawing of sticks, pegs, or splints to form fences, tele- 
graph poles, houses, etc., develop power to draw from a given object involving hori- 
zontal, vertical, and oblique lines of definite lengths and in different positions. 

3. Develop appreciation of characteristic shapesand pmportions: (a) Through ob- 
eervatum and drawing of objecisof two dimensions, c. g . envelopes, tags, flags, mate, or 
Mmi ar objects; (6) through drawing the cube, square ftrism, boxes of different shaims, 
bowls, cups, jugs, Imttles, and similar objects, so placed tlut the front view onlv is' 
Visible. 

Before requiring the pupils to draw those ohjecisal ii distance, it is advisable to take 
an mterraedtaio stop in which each child is provided with an object which he places 
on a book and raisea until he obwrvee iho front view only. 

^Tien the teacher feels tliat the pupils are able to represent the characteristic sbipe 
and proportions of obje<?tB near at hand they may then draw from objei ls at a distance. 

In all leeeons in which objects are drawn the pupil should first observe the object 
then draw, compare the drawing with the object, noting ami correcting errors; finally’ 
ni&ko another akoU'li for iinproveniont in sliape aud proportion. 

It ia adviwble in object drawing to um the load |>eiicil8 having largo 

Outline drawings may occasionally bo filled in with crayons. 


Firti u>fek. 


Roc'ognition of standards in objects, pictures, and 


1. Review the six standard colors, 
crayons. 

2 and 3. Make sketches of grasses with the lead pencil and crayons. 

No«.— Ifpo«fble» auppJy each chUd with a epecirten having at leaaL Uo bladw 
(a>^baerye direction and comparaMve length of bladea. (6) Draw, (c) Compare drawing w|ih thw 
apoclmeo. (d) Correct drawing'. (<) Redraw for Improvement. 

Manual Traininf . 


Ttf. Construction. ^ 

Discuss use, form, and methods of reirttorcing hole and of stringing. Give each 
child one-half piece of the -inch by 7-inch gray cardboard funiished. Have 
rectangles, inches by 5 rnchos, drawn on cardboard, and cut. 




Second tceek. \ 

1 . MalceMloj scales of a tint, standard, and shade of red. Recognitidh of valuw of re<l 
in flowers and other objects. The pupils may make these color scakw in form of 
a booklet. Shades of rod may bo obtained best by putting black on the paper 
first and then adding red. 

2 and 3. Make sketches of grasses, sedges, or weeds with pencil and crayons. 

Manual Trainln|. 

Tag.— Conciuderf. 

Have two comere of tag marked out (i inch) and out off. Have hole located and 
made with eciaaon point. Have string inserted, using proper method. A ball 
of my twine is fumished. To get a number of equal lengths, wind around book 
anO^cut. 

Leaf Pattern. 


Have the children trace outlines of leaves on my cardboard Mid cut thiwn mi* 
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Pint week. 
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Q of value# of 


Uecognition 


1. Make color flcalee of a lint, etandard. amJ.ehadp of orange, 
orange in objerte 

2 and 3. Draw twigs with the lead ]>i‘ncil or crayona. Endeavor to supply each with a 
epecimen . 

Manoal Training. , 

"Cold Wave” Signal. MeaAiring, ruling, and coloring \ 

Usee-inch by 9-inch gray or mai\ila drawing ]>ai)er/placo4 Wrtically on desks. 

Have light lines drawn pamllel to and 1 inch and 4 iuchoe Jiom the top edge. 
Verti(?al lines between these hori7X)ntal lines are to be drawn ^t distances of 1^ ‘ 

and 4i inches from the left edge. On the edges of the square thus formed have 
dotsplac'od 1 luchifmm the comers and connect by hori7X)ntal and vertical lines 
to form an inner 1-iuch square. This inner square is to bo black and the rest of 
the large square should be t halked while. Have meaning of signal lettered in ^ 
at bottom of shoot. 

Second v(fk. ^ 

1. Make color scales consisting of a tint, standard, and shade n( yellow, 
of values of yellow hi drawers. w'(X)d, doth. etc. 

2 and 3. Make sketches with the lead pencil of the tag constructed last month. ’ 

Manual Training. 

"Fair and Wanner" Signal. Measuring, ruling, and coloring. 

Use*6-inch by 9-inch gray or manila drawing paper placed vertically on desks. 
Have 3-inch square drawn as for "Cold Wave” signal, but 3 inches lower on 
sheet end, omitting ifch square. Have vertical line extended to top and bottom 
of sheet. From top of s<iuare have distance of 3 inches laid off, above, on ex- 
tended line. Have a dot placed 2^ inches to the right of the center of this 3-inch 
extension. From this dot have oblique line^ drawn 'to ends of 3-inch extension, 
forming a triangle. 

Third Vffk. 

1. Make scale of tint, standard, and a shade of grwn. Recognition of values of green 

in object. • ^ 

2 and 3. Drawing with pencil and crayons of twigs having berries or leaves. 

Manual Training. 

"Fair and Warmer" Signal,— Conc/uded. 

Have square chalked white to indicate "Fair." Triangle is to be black for tem- 
perature signal. If this were below the blue flag it would mean "Colder.**' 
Have meaning of signal lettered in as before. Flagpole, with ball at top, an<K _ 
halyards may be added if time permits. 

^ Fourth wrrk. 

1 and 2. Make scales of a tint, sUndaW, and a eha<le of blue and violet. Recognition 
of light and dark values of colors in objects. Match the color of objects 
having these ciUors. 

,8. Make eketchee with the lead pencil ol the “Cold Wave” eigjial. Review veUlcall, 
horizontal, and oblique lines. | , 

No«.-flupply each chUd with a signal. Do not permit um of -rulor or tracing around tba 

Davota a faw mlnutea each laaaon to prariloa drawing horiaontal, vertloal, and obtlqua Unaa. OUuva 

conwot poaitlon of body and holding of panclL ^ 
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y 


Kanoal Training. 

OutMne Flag ot Germany (or Bulgaria, Nicaragua, or the Netlwrlanda). Measur- 
ing,, ruling, and^cutting. 

Give each chBd^ne-half piece of. the 6-inch by 9-inch white drawihg paper; that is, 
a piece 4^ inchee by 6 inches. Have him then rule and cut on a line parallel to 
flCnd 3 inches from the better long edg^. Have him then rule and cut on a line 
parallel to and 5 inches from the' better thori edge. Two linee are to be drawn 
parallel to and 1 and 2 inches from the better long edge. 

OuUlne Flag of France (or Belgiuns or Roumania). 

Give each child one-half piece of the 6-inch by 9-inch white drawing paper; that is, 
a piece 4^ inchee by 6 inches. Have him then rule and cut on a line parallel U> 
and 31 inches from the better long edge. Have him then rule and cut on a line 
parallel to and 5i inches <rom the better short edge. Two lines are to be drawn 
parallel to and If and 3^ inchee from the better short edge. 

NoTE.-Theee flag outlines are lo be sent to the master ot the district for distribution in Grade I. 

Fi/th wffk. 

1 and ■>. Make careful drawing of the weather signal from the mode! “Fair and 
Warmer.” , 

NOVEMBER. 

Firgt tceek. 

1, 2, and 3. Make Pketchee with lead i)cncil iff the ^‘Fair and Warmer” signal. One of 
the leseons may be devoted lo an illustrative sketch involving the signal. Re- 
view vertical, horizoutal, and oblique. Devote a few minutes ea^'h lesson to 
pencij practice. ^ 

Manual Training. 

Outline Flag of Spain. Measuring, ruling, and cutting. 

Give each child one-half piece of" the 6-incJi by 9-inrh white d.^awin? paper, 
that is, a piece 4J inchea by 6 inches. Have him then rules^nd cut on a line 
parallel to and 3} inches from the better long edge. Two linw are to be drawn 
parallel to and J and 1} inches from each long edge. 

Non.^These flag ouUinos are to be sent to the master of (he district for distribution in Grade I. 

' Second week. 

1. Color and cut out the printed outline of the Italian flag.^ ■ . • 

2. Make email free-hind pencil Bkelchoe of tho Italian flag, and color with crayons 

3. Make a large free-hand drawing of the Italian flag, and color with crayons, or draw 

fruit or vegetable. 

Manual Training. ' 

Table. Construction. 

Uae large size drawing paper. Have each child lay out and cut a rectangle 4 
incht^bj^i incAies/ Light lines are to be drawn, parallel to and at distances 
of } inchahd 1 inch from the long edge*,.and 2 inchee and inchee frob the 
short edges. 

’ Third week. 

1. Oolor and cut out the printed outline of the Cuban flag. 

2. M^ke small free-hand pencil eketchee oHhe Cuban flag, and color with crayons. 

8. Make large drawing^pf the Cuban flag, or draw a fntit or vegetable. 

Manual Training. 

Concluded. ^ ^ 

Have^e 2-inch squares at the ends of the sheet cut out, and have chUdren cut 
on the second cross line at each end, as far as the fi«t long line (J inch). Have, 
the first long line on each side folded the whole length, and al» the second 
croai line at each end. In folding, have lines on the outside and folds well 
Cfeased. j^ve the 1^ pasted inside the side pieces. 
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^ Fourth week. 

I, 2, and 3. Make an autumn or Thanksgiving souvenir (see “School Arts Books”), 
or draw fruits and vegetablee. . , 

Manual Tiainini;. 

Cart. Construction. ’ • 

Give each pupil a sheet of the 5^-inch by 7-inch gray cardboard. Have lines 
drawn and cut 4 inches from beet short edge. On large piece (cart body), 
have light folding (short dash) linee drawn 1 inch fn>m each e<lge. Have all 
lines sc'ored, and one short line cut at each comer. The card should tlien be 
folded, with sccring lines on tlie outside, and pasted with tlie laps inside. 

D CEMBER. 

FirfI toetk. 

1. Have the children draw an evergreen tree or a tree without foliage. 

2. Make pencil sketches of the cart conetructe<l in manual tmining. lloa^l note in 

second i^eek of this month's work. 

3. Sketch skeleton figures drawing a cart or sled. 

Manual Training. 

Cart.— Concluded.^ 

^Prom pieces of cardboard remaining from last lesson have chihlren- cut wheels 
to be pasted to side of cart. These may be traced from inkwell covers or otlier 
circular objects. Any scraps remaining may be used up by the children in 
undirected construction of tongues, shafts, seats, etc. 

« Seccmd week. ^ 

1 and 2. Illustrative drawing: “Bringing Home tho ('hristmas Tree,** or oUier topic 
related to Christmas. 

3. Make pencil sketches of the table constructed in manual training, hecond week in 
November. 

Notr.— Each pupil sbould^place the wp<^ table upon a book and ratw to such a level that the front 
view only b* visible. After observing the proportion and shape ot the table, the book may lowered 
and sketch made; the book should he raised again for coroporlsoo between the sketch and the talble. 

Manual Training. 

Cornucopia. Oonsti^ction. 

Lay a sheet of tho 8-inch by Ibinch white drawing paper horieon tally on desk* 
Mark center of top and bottom edges and connect with vertical line. On the 
upper edge make ptunts 2 inches eachvside of renler. By oblique lines, con- 
nect these points and the upper comer^if tlie ‘paper with the bottom of the 
vertical line. Cut on outside oblique line 

Third Ufeek. (l^Tittm^Oard.) 

Nora.— Teachars may Mleotatber suitebU material for tho dosigVthb mooth, a. g., Chrbttnaatraaonia- 
manta, holly, mistletoe, oandlea. etc. 

Manual Traininf . 

Cornucopia. — Concluded. * ^ 

Place pointer on tlie oblique lines i, f, 1, and \\ inches from the top. Connect 
these points with parallel horizo^ntal lines. Fill in center J-inch space with 
polored crayons. Fold back on oblique and center lines, and ftisten by tum- 
down com^ and pasting or pinning. A hole may be punchy in top 
ot back. 

I ’ ' lANUART. 

FA week, ^ 

1. Color and cut out the printed outline^ the British flag furnished. 

2. Make small sketches of the and color with^crayons. 

S. Make one veiy careful diawin|^ the English flag, actual size, make an illua> 

^ tntive drawing pf one of^e foIl|pinng, **Bliding*’- or “Skating In the 
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Manna! Tralnlnf. 

Sled. CoDfitructioD. 

Have children lay out and cut rectangles 4| by 2\ inches* Have light lines drawn 
parallel to ajid J inch from each of the long edges. Have linos drawn parallel 
to the oTiJs, and Ixitween the long lines, 1} inches fn>m one end and \ inch 
from the other. 

Second week. 

1 and 2. Make pencil sketches of 6at obje<'Ui, Pocket b<K>k, rardcaao, ladies’ hand 
bag, etc. 

3. IlluBtrative drawing: “Coasting,” “Sliding, ’’ or “Skating in the Park. “ 

Maxmal Training. ' * 

Sltd—ContxuiLed. 

Have pupils cut on the long lines as far as the cross linos, and then have them cut 
on the cross lines. Ait^r folding up the aidt*s of the sled, have the children 
shape with the scissors the front and back ends of runners. Handholes may 
be represented with pencil, 

TAird week. 

1 and 2, Make akeUi^hes with pencil and crayons of the crayon box open phrt way. 
By opening the box quarter, half, and three-quarU'rs excellent opportunity wip 
.be afforded to study proportion. 

3. Illustrative drawing: “Street Scene in Winter, 

Mamial Training. 

Sled— Concluded. 

Have the children trace around their sleds laid flat on gray cardboard, * These 
patterns are to be cut out and sent to Gra/lc I 

Fourth week. 

1 and 2. Make pencil sketches of the sled constructed lost week. 

3. Illustrative drawing involving the sled, 

Mannal Training. 

Chair. Construction. 

Use 6-inch by 9-inch drawing paper. Have each child lay out and cut a rectangle 
, 4 inches by 4^ inches. Have the best h>ng edge U> the front. Light lim*s am 

to be ruled a.s follows: 1, IL 2, and 2J inches from the front; 1 and IJ inches 

•from each side. 

Nora.— The chab^ will be eroded the nrat week In Februery. 

Part Two— Drawino. 

/ Tje^ iT OS&DS. 

Five aO-mlnuU periods a week. 

Dupoittion of compUttd wori.— When the drawing envelopes become filled alloif the 
children to take hom6 completed work of the first half year. 

' ' » ' FKBKUARY. 

■W 

- ... ‘ Firtt week. 

J. Illustrative drawing or cutting. 

2 and 3. Teach vertical. Have the children find vertical lines in the room. Have* 

them hold pencils or rules in a vortical position. Let two or three draw vertical 
^ linM on the board to be tested by the teacher with a plumb line. Make sketches * 
of verUcal things, such as telegraph poles, wMow, lamp-poets, fences, Udders 
or chairs made with sticks or splints. / ^ 

Uw wor^ in rapr«MnUtk» thh Unn be tram ob^ifrathw tbu from Uw'bUckboard drew- 

4. TeaiCh hoAsontal, using % similar methods * 

5. Optio^ 
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Second week. 

1. IlluBtrative drawing or cutting. 

2. Cut letterfl, using only vertical and horizontal lines, e. g., L, T. H, etc. 

3. Draw these letters. 

4. Construct fences, ladderb, etc., with pegs, slicks, or splints and sketch with lead* 

pencil. ^‘Aim to represent the object constructed. 

5. Optional leseon. 

Third treek 

1. IlluBtrative drawing or cutting. 

2. Teach oblique, using suchlnethodfl as have been Hiiggesied fnr vertical and hori- 

zontal. \ 

3. Cut straight-line lef tors, e. g., A, Y, M, W. ^ 

4. Draw theso letters. 

6. Make sketchefl involving oblique lines at varioup angles from objwtB conHtructe<l 

with sticks, Kj)l?nl8, or j>egH. 

Fourth ireek. 


1. IlluBtrative drawing or cutting for practice in vertical and horizontal Knea. 

2. Show the children how' to make a pi( lure of a simple hcuse by iSying pegs or Bplinta. 
If time allows hcve them make more than one house, e. p , ouo tailor than the 

/ other. Be particular about having vertical edges ie])reoented by pegfl, or sticks 
in right position. 

3. Have the children make a freehai^l cuttfo^of a houae. ^ 

4. Make sketches of different Bha])ed houncH ('imetructed with sticks, pegs, or splints. 

I.^t some children work at the blackboard while other work at their desks. * 

5. Optional leeeon. ' 


MARCH. 

> 

First week, ( Design . ) 

1. Have the children practice repeating a simple unit, (ounting in unison with the 

teaclu'r as they draw. The first results on paper are of si'condary importance 
The main purpoeo is that the children, after some weeks of practice, gain abili' 
forms in time with a rhythmic count as they gain ability to keep step in 
man'buig. 

2, 3, and 4. Make freelianjj^pencil and crayon sketches of flags. Provide each pupU 

with flag outlines furnished in October to serve as models. 

5. Optional lesson. 

Second week. 


1. Repetition of units. See Leseon 1, first week. 

2, 3, and 4. Make sketches of the simpler toys or continue sketching flags or objecU 

constructed with jwgs, sticks, or splints. 

5. Optional lesson. * 

Third week, 

1. Repetition of units. (PI. l.X See Lesson 1, first week. 

2 and 3. Sketch from pussy willow, alder catkin, or similar material. Use colored 
‘ crayons or chalk. 

4. Lay lentils or peas to represent a border of flower forms. 

5. Optional lesson. 

FotirtAk'wfc. 

L Repetition of units. (Fig. 3.J 

2. Draw a row of plants or fl^'w^ra with colored crayons, re pleating the same form so 

as to suggest a border. 

8 and 4. Draw plants or flowers with colored crayons. 

5. <lptional lesaon. % 
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DRAWING AND ART IN SCHOOLS.. 


APRIL, 

NoTE.-CWor. Th» ilrao devoted to the color leason each week may, at the option of the teacher be 

chUdren in the recognition of tho standard colors It is recom- 
mended that the teacher fill in with crayons, «iuar« or circles not less than 3 InohS^ J 
i^each ^dard color These may be used to identify standard colors In birds, flowers, fabri^ colored 
paper ,^d any other objects avadabie for color study. They should serve to impress the Intensity of the 
pure color upon the child’s mind. or me 

Fir ft xceek. 

1. Repfctton of uniu. See r.eiuon 1, fim week in Mareh 

2, 3, and f. Making skeu hea of siruplo flat objects or objects ooimructod with stick.s 

j)€g8, or splints. 

6. C/olor Teaoli tlie standard red. • 

, ' / Second tcefk. 

1. Repetition of umis. See I. 0 rt.<v)n 1 , first week* iif Marrli. 

2, 3. and 4. Make sketches of twigs having opening bnd.s. Aim to ropre^^iu charac- 

toriaU' direction. |)03ition, and growth of hIciuh. hciul jhmh il and cravon 
6. Review sUindard red and teacli atandanl orange. 

Third week. '* 

1. Invention of units. Draw on the l>luckl>oard small, simple uuits rorniKised of two 

or\aore etraiglrt lines parallel or emssing, or cnrv<>d lines in f<%ms’ su^gosting 
Bimple flowers or leaves. Let children copy these and inveivt others 

2. Experiment with these to make a border, using lentils or pons to form the units 

3 and 4. Application of an original bordet to decorate one of the following okjecta: 
Tlfe drawing portfolio or cover for other school work. • 

5. Review standard orange aiuf teach standard yellow. 

MAY. 

* Fimvtfk. 

1. Repetition of units. (Fig. fi.) See T.e.3son 1. first week in March. 

2. Practice printing initials. 

3. Print initials on the drawing portfolio cover. 

4. Color. Review standard yellow and teach standard green. 

6. Draw plants, flowers, and other available material. 

4S«-orjd week. 

4 Continue drawing of plants, flowers, and other available material. 

* Third tcerk. 

1 and 2. Talk ateut a room calendar for June, i.et all the children try cutting lar^e 
letU^rs J U-N-E, Select the beat of each letter and paste in place on 4 large 
calendar mount. ° 

3 and 4 Talk about auiuble de<-oration8, flowers of June, asdaiaics, dandelions 

buttercups; or games, as fishing, jiftiping rope, etc. Decide on some one 
thing, e. g., dansies. All the children try ciitliiig large" daW(.s; from flowers ’ 
or pictures. Save all good cuttings, 

6. Color. Review standard green, teach standard blue. 

1 and 2. From, the cuttings made in the previous lessons select those most suitable 
for the calendar. Have the class try different arrangements ol these on the 
calendar mount, leaving space for numbers. Choose the beet aivd paste in 
position. . ^ 
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OBGANIZATTON, METHODS, AND OUTLINES. 103 

3 and 4. Have the children cut initial letters for the days of the weelc, e. g., S, M, T, 
etc. 

Note.— B efore the next luson the teacher should plan the number and sIm of squares neoeasary to (U1 
the space left for the Azures. Allow one square to each flgure. 

T). Have the children diow the different immberB on wjuares of this size. Use the 
best to mount in place, and thus complete the calendar. 

JUNK. 

Note.— Review the following each week In this month: Six slandard colors, so that pupils ere able to 
select any of these colors from assorted lints, shades or hues; hurlzotital, vertical, and cinique lines, so tliat - 
chiUlren can rea<lily dlstlngulslx and draw them at the blacl^l^oard or on paper with som<« facility. 


Fir$t w<(k. 


1 and 2. llfcstrate tho letter H. For example: 

“ R i.s for Rahhit 
Who had a had liahit 
Of eating the flowers 
In gardens and bowers, 

Naughty fat Ral)bit. ” 

TiCt each child cut a 0-inch square from a sheet of drawing paper. From the 
piece left cut free-hand a smaller stjuaro for tho letter. Find best placing for 
this in the large square (preferably near tho top^ and trace around It. Cut or 
dmw an R for this space. 

3. Cut rabbits in different positions from pictures, memory, or lifeb. Choose one 

and mount or tnu'o soinew'here in the remaining space. 

4. (^)lo^ review. Naming and seloctifig tho standards. • \ 

f). Optional lesson. 

Sfctmd uffk. 


1. Color review. Select standards from assorted colors. 

2. Review of ho/i’^ontal, vertical, and oblicpie. pmw at blackboard and 

3. Coinpfete tho rabbit initial by iv^dinjf lines to suggest flowers or grass. 


cniycms 
4 and 5. Optional lessons. 


\ 


Third wetk, {IlluMtratlve drawing.) 


on paper. 
Use colored 




1 and 2. Revjew of colors and drawing of lines from memory. 

3. Summer games, o<*cu pat ions and holidays, e. g., Seventeenth of June, Fourth of 

July. i 

4. Summer vocation. Picnics. A day at the park. A day at tho beach. 

5. Optional lesson. 

8E00HD ORApE. 

Five 20-o^uto periods a week are allowed (or drawing and one 30-mlnute period for manual training. 
Note.— T he chief thing Is that children draw. The kind of line produced or how the pencils are sharp- 
enod or held Is of slight Importance. Do «ot be too anxious about good resulB at first. However small 
the percentage of good drawing, If it steadily luoreases the work Is progressing as it should. Make use of 
any occupation that giv’es children practice In outlining form, such as drawing for ‘busy work, or Ulus* 
trattng Inoldenls, or cutting out plcturee. 

Dispo«fion of complfM worh. — 'W\\en tho drawing cnvelopos become fllletl allow 
tho children to take homo completed work of the first half year. 


8UGGS8TION8. 


To accomplish best reeulte ii^drawing it is esBontial that children sit in erect position 
and drawjreely from the elbow. The pencil should be held in a flat rather than a 
' vertical position and back from the point about 2 Inches. Them habits of correct 
p5eition8 should be formed through frequent 8h(»rt drills drawinjg lines in different 
positions and may be made part of the dAwing period. 





> $ 
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PRAWINO AND ABT IN SCHOOLS. 


rSBBVART. ' 


\ 


FintwA. 

1. Illustndve drawing or cutting. 

2. Review vertical, horizontal, and oblique. Have children make illuatrative 
aketchee in which theee lines are correctly used, e. g., in a sketch of a house 
interest the <^ildren in having the upright, lines exactly vertical. Practice 

drawing vertical lines at the blackboard. 

^3 4. Make sketches of houses, doors, windows,, fences, etc., involving horizontal 

and vertical lines. . This lesson affords opportunities for definite observation 
and drawing of objects which are first constructed with sticks or splints. 

6. Optional lesson. 

Training. 

Valentine. 

Notk. — SMC« neral auggwUojg. 

Using white dSlii^ paper, have each child draw and mt a rectangle 5^ by 4 
inches. Have lines ruled parallel to and inches from each short edge. 
Valentine is to be folded on theee lines. 

5ecvm( vetk, 

1. llluetrative drawing or cutting. 

2. Teach parallel— use sketches and 'objects. Practice drawing parallel lines at the 

blackboard. 

3 and 4. Arranging sticks or splints to form objects involving parallel lines, draw the 
arrangements made. ^ 

5. Optional lesson. 

If Anna I Training. 

Valentine— Conritidsd. 

Complete valentine. If deeired flowers or hearts may be used as decoration. 
Patterns for the Utter may be made by folding and cuttiog. 

TkMieeek. 

1. Illustrative drawing or cutting. 

2. Have children cut free-hand straight-lined letters, e. g.. A, H, N, W. 

3 and 4. Have the children cut the letters for the word FEBRUARY. 

6. Optionalleeson. 

Manna! Training. ' 

Sketch Book. ' ^ 

Kbra.^-3M |«Au sonwtkais. 

Have a finished book to Aow the pupils. Take it apart before them that they 
may note its construction. Give each child a piece of the 6-mch by {►-inch 
gray drawing paper, and have him draw a line H inches from and parallel to 
the best long edge, and then cut to the line. Working from the beet short edge, 
have him then draw lines parallel to It and, respectively, 2J, 6, and 7J inches 
from it. 

1. Draw one of th^ flag outlines furaiahe(f last term and color with crayons, or diawa 

flat object involving h(wizonU4 vertical, and oblique lines^ e. g., an envelope. 

2. HaVe each ddld, print his first or last name. 

9. Have ^ diitdien make hee-haiid cuUiegs of flguies between 1 andU. 

4. Print namsiUKt number the. pages in the sketch book made in the manual training 
Is sB on this wyiric. , ^ ^ 

^ 5. 0|itioDal leaori. 





Ifanpal Tnininf . ^ ^ 

Skotoh Book— 

Have patera cut on the three lines, an^ the three equal pieces folded aeparately 
at the center, Tbeoe are then to be put together and pinned through the back 
fo form a book which may be used for sketches. See drawing outline, fourth 
leeeon of this week. The book*may be used for an ilfustrated alphabet, selectr 
ing simplest letters. 

MARCH. 

SoTE.^Cbior. The.Ume dftvoted to the color leaooD each week may, at the option ot the teacher, b% 
divided into abort dally periods testing the children in the rec(^:nUloa ol the light or dark Umea of the 
standard oolars. It b reoammended that th-^ teech^ fill In with crayons, aquara or oirclea, not IO0 
than three tnchea In alie, to rep r esent each standard color. ^ 

First tte/k. (Design.) 

One entire ieasoo each week may be given to thb work In rhythm or five minutes may be taken from each 
dally lesson. ^ * 

1. Have the children practice repeating a snnple unit, counting in unison with the 
teacher as they draw. The first results on paper are of eecondary importance. 
The main purpose is that the children, after some weeks of practice, gain ability 
to repeat forms in time with a rhythmic count as they gain ability to keep step 
in marching. 

2, 3, and 4 . Draw with the lead pencil and color with crayonfi the flags recommended for 
this grade; or draw flat'objects involving horizon tal, vertical, and oblique lines. 
5. Optional leeson. 

Trainlsg. 

Pin Wheel; 

Non.— S«e gaoeral suggeatloos. 

Have the children lay out and cut 5^-inrh squares of white drawing paper. Diago- 
nals should then be drawn lightly. Have squares colored with crayons, selected 
by pupils. Ask cbildren to bring in sticks, skewers, or clothespins for next 
leeson. 

SeeoTid werk. 


1. Repetition of units. See Lesson 1, first week. ^ ^ 

2 and 3. Drawing flat objects in pencil outline for proportion and shape. 

Note.— I f posslbie hsvs esofa pupUsappUsd with an object. Suggntloas— flags, small mats, penwlpcn, '' 
tags, shields, paper cross forms, etc. ^ 


4. Memory diawing'of last two lessons. 

5. Qplor, Review the light andtlark valuee of etaodard red and dfKh^. 


liannal Tralhinf. 

Pin Wheel— ConeZuded. 


Have l-inch square tablets laid on the centers so that the comers will fall on the '* 
diagonals. Points should be made at these comersfon the diagonals, and the 
diagonals cut down to these points. The pin wheel is then to be folded and 
^ pinned to stick, skewer, or clothespin'.^ 


TkMmuk. 


1. Repelldon units. See Lesson 1, first week. 

» 2 and 8. Sketch with lead pencil the pusky willow, alder catkin, or similar inaterial. 


Represent growth of stem' and growing point ol buds. 

4. Lay lentils or peas to represent a border of flower forms. If this material is not 
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DRAWIKO Am) ABT IN SCHOOLS. 



KaanU TnlalBf . 

Xaster Ctrd* ^ 

Have 6Mb child Uy out and cut a 6f inch by 3*-inch iwtangle of drawing paper. 
Light liuM ate to ^ drawn i inch from and pataUel to each edge, and darkened 
betweeii interaectiona. Save theee cards for drawing ieeeon aa cuUined next 
week, 

/b«rU Wert. 

1. Repetitiofi of luuts. See Leeaon first week. 

2. With colored crayons apply border of plants or flowers to Easter card. 

3. 4, azkd 6. Draw budding twigs wth lead pencil. Aim to have each <4iild observ e 

and dww the characteristic growth and positioti of buds of the specimen he is 
stud 3 ring. 
ifamtai Traininc. 

Clock. 

For the case have each child lay out and cut a 6-inch square of gray drawing 
paper. Have hint draw a line J inch from and parallel to the lower edge and 
a line IJ inches from and parallel to each vertical edge. He is then to draw 
vertical lines (six in all) betwe^ the lower edge and the horizontal line ^ inch 
from each vertical edge and line. 

Th» paper is to be folded back on the long,vertical lines and the central portions 
of eaich panel belgw the horizontal line are to be cut out between the ve^cals. 

AFRXL. 

Fir»t week. 

1. Repetition of units. See Leeson 1, first week in March. 

2, 3, ai)d 4. Drawing with lead pencil and crayons objec ts having curv*ed edges. » 

Practice drawing curved lines at the blackboard. 

Hannal Ttalnlsg. 
tflock — Concluded. 

For the face, have each child cut out a circle of white drawing paper, about 2 
inches in diameter, traced around any convenient form. This is to bo marked 
like a real clock face, and then pasted onto the central panel. 

^ Stcomd leetk. 

1. Repetition of unite. See Lesson 1, first week in March. 

2. Drawing twigs or.gAvssee with lead pencil for growth. 

3. 4, and 6. Draw the clock constructed in manual training from the object and 

memory. 

Note.— P raoUM drawing oujtm at tha bUekboard. . « 

ifannaj Training. 

MayBaaket. 

From white ditewing puper have eMh child lay nut and cut a 6-inch square. He 

k thoi.to fold on one diagonal and then reopen. From the coroero which were 
togethwr have him Uy off, on each edge, 2J inches. Unee are to be ruled be- 
tween these points parallel to the fold, and backr^ folds are to be made on 
theae lines. 

1. Invfiiitkm of unite. For dirtailod suggi^ons see Qtnde I.* 

2. making unite (rf the ri^t Mm to place upon the corners of the May' basket 
; ‘'nie in intBtuJ tuning. 

3. Dnv mritenpoA tlie oorniins of the Hey baskets, uMng cbkied crayohs. 

4. Color. Revt^ U^t and 'duk values i standard blue and violet 

5. Optional leeson. 
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ffUnvul Trtlnlnf. 

Hay Baiket — Condvded. 

Have four holes made in each basket 1 inch from abort fold U 
one-half Inch from edges. Have bangle of twine inserted. 

KoTz. — If time permita, have the cbUdren make uother from memory. 

MAT. 

Kotk. — In districts wbw« It Is dlfTVcuU to obUln meteriat lor nature drawing plant seeds Ln sawdust * * 

and make drawtngB of dtllerent stages of growth. 

% Firtt neetk, 

1, Repetition of units. (PK 1.) 

Experiment with these over a surface, using colored crayonk. 

2 . Color. Test for recognition of light and dark values of the^standard colors. 

3 and 4. Draw twdgs having buds partly open. 

5. Optional lesson. 

Manual Tralxiinc- 

Hoas4 Front, 

Have each child lay out and cut from white drawing paper a rwtangle 6 inches 
by 6i inches. Have him draw a line H inches from and parallel to the lower 
edge. Verticals are to be drawn betweeu this line and the bottom lb 2, and 3 
inches from each vertical edge. Horizontals (1 inch long) are to be drawn 
b 2, 2 §, and 4 inches from the bottom, between the pairs of vertical lines to 
form windows, omitting one of t^ lower lines where the door is to be. 

SfCow4 week. 



4 and 2. Draw plants, Sowers, or other available nature material with colored crayons. 

3 and 4* Drawing objects in pencil outline for proportion and characteristic shape. 

5. Cqlor. Test for recognition of li^t and dark values of the standards. 

Manual Training. 

House Front — Concluded. 

The center of the top edge may be found by folding the sheet. This point is to 
be connected by oblique^lihes with the outer points on the upper horisoutal 
lines to form slope of roof. If eaves are desired, see model in department 
exhibit. Have upper right and left comers cut out. Door and windows ihould 
be marked out with colored crayons to indicate paneling and lights of glass. 
A semicircular window may be drawn in the gable. Door may be cut oa one 
edge and tPp and folded backv Houses will stand up if folded back on side 
verticals. 

TkMweek. {lUu^rwiive inwin^: OecupatlonM or etoriee.) 


Draw with pencils or 

I 


1. Arrange st^t scenes, using the house fronts constructed. 

colored crayons. 

2. niuBtraUTS Paper Cutting, (S>ibj^ts: The postman, milkman, or grocer.) 

All children cut a large post with poet box, (he best . one to be mounted on the 

blackboard, the bulletin board, or a large sheet of paper. 

All the children make a cutting of a postman, tl^e best to be mounted by the teacher 
to make a completed picture. 

3. Paper Cnttiiig. (Small for individual sheet.) 

The same story iUurtrated in the previous lesson. ^ 

All the children make a free*hwd cutting of a post and post box, the siie 
to look well on a small-sised ^eet of gray paper. Mount this, eut theV^stman, 
and mount to complete th^ picture. 

4. More Careful Sfudy of One « Two Objeoto la the Stwy ; e. g., careful cutting of a 

post box, made from a copy fnrnidied by the teacher, 
ft. Optional kason. ^ ^ 
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Iftaiul Tninliif . 

Ohloken Coop. . 

Use 6>inch by ©-inch gray drawing paper. Have sheets marked out and cut 6 
inchee wide and full length of sheets. Have a center line dp^wn through the 
long way and a lino drawn across the short way 2J inches from each end and 
parallel to it. Across the squares tfius formed diagonals are to bo drawn from 
the ends of the'center line. 

1 and 2. Draw plants, flowers, and other available material. 

3 and 4. Illustrative drawing. Street ecenoe. Use house fronts constructed in the 
manual training. 

Nora.— Excbmn^ with th« third 5om« ot th« houM fronts for stor« front a. 

5. Optional leseon. 

Manual Training. 

Chicken Coop— Oonc/udrd. 

Have Isomers cut off on diagonals and have center linos cut os far as crt^ linfe. 
Model may then be folded and pinned nr pasted together. If time and ability 
permit, the nwf and slats on the ends may bo crayoned yellow, brown, or black 
to reproeent wood. 

JUNE. 

Note.— Q ivs a short review of eolnr one* or twlre a week this month. From a Rroup of ohleots. e. p. 
doth, yams, colored papers, flowers, etc., having dlfferem ooloni, have pupils select the standard red, 
Qrange, yellow, green, blue, and violet. 

Kir*t ittfl. 

1, 2, and 3. Have children print or write on common paper these two lines, using 
laige printed M: 

- “Mistrew Mary, quite contrary, 

How does your garden grow?” 

Cut this paper down to an oblong of suitable size and shape to inclose these 
lines. Have children experiment on sheet of drawing paper, moving this 

.. oblong about to And best placing. Mount this carefully. 

4. Moke free*hond cutting of Mary, busy in her garden. 

5. Color. Test for recognition of light and dark tones of the stondanlH. 

M^tatiai Training. 

Tan. 

Kotb.— I f prehTred, Japaneae x»aranl may be made Instead of fan. See Outline for Usy, 1912 , third 
and fourth weeks. 

Give each child a piece of 6 by 9 inch paper and have him draw lilies i and 1 
inch from and parallel to oi\e of the long edges.- Have him apply, between 
these lines, with colored crayons, a border of plants of flowers. Fan is to be 
plaited by folding on a line drawn \ inch from and parallel to ond end of the 

. sheet and then folding back and forth with first fol^ as a gjuide. 

Snomi 

1. Have children sketch or cut flowers from nature, pictures, or memory, 

9. Have children cut butterfiiss, birds, or anything which might appear in Mary's 
garden. 

8. Ezperimait with these cuttings to make a good decorative arrangement <m the 
sheet which was prepare during the first we^ in June. 

4. Have the best these pasted on the sheet 
ft. OptiaaalleMm.' 
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OEGAiaZATlOK, METHODB, AND OVTUNEB. 

Manual Tralniaf . 

Tlaf. 

Use large drawing ^aper> • Have 13 lines drawn } inch apart, paraH to a 
long edge. Have surplus strip cutoff. Have line ^rawn ^ inch fn and 

parallel to a short end, this margin being left for possible use in attach] yflag 

to sticks, if available. 

Third wffk. {lUuMtratir^draieinf.) 

1. Summer games, occupations and holidayn, e. g., Scventoentli of June, Kourth of 

July- 

2 and 3. Summ^vaoaUon, picnics. 

4 and 6. Sketching printed flags, or Japanene parasol from object and memory. 

Manual Trainlnf. 

Flag — ron(in!i«f. 

H»\*e a vertical line drawn down through seven of the spaces, 4^ inches from the 
margin lino. Have the horizontal line between this vertical and the margin line 
darkened, thus laying out star field . Within this field two vertical lines are to 
be drawn between the second, and fifth horizontal lines, one to bo 1 inch from 
the margin lino and the other to be 1 inch from the right hand side of the field. 
The second and fifth horizontal lines should be darkened between these verti- 
cals. Have the star field filled in with blue crayon. 



hourth iPffk. 


1, 2, 3, and 4. Illustrative drawing. 
Flag — Condudfd. 


Subjects selected by the children. 


Have the altemale horizontal stripes filled in wdth red crayon, noting that the top 
and bottom stripes are rod. Have 13 of the white gummed stars (to be supplied) 
put in the blue field, on or within the small rectangle, as follows: One in the 
center, one on each comer, 6ne in the center of each side, and three on each 
of the horizontal lines. Naturally a few words regarding the significance of the 
number of the stars an<! stripes will be appropriate. 


^ THntD OKXDS. 

Thm SO-mlnuU petrkxia ar« lUowiwl for drawing and one StMnlnuta period for manual traUlng. 

Kotk.— ^Make use of any oocupallon that gives ohUdran praoUoa In outlining form, such as drawing for 
busy work, or Illustrating InoMents, or cutting <Kit plcturea. 

In ungradM olassea where all the work Indloatod can not bS'aooocnpllshfwl, the llbistrattve skatohtng, 
object drawing, and color work should bk carefully done. 

/>upoguion o/rompfrffdw'ori.— VVTicn the drawing envelopes become filled allow 
the children to take home completed work of the first half year. 


OKNKRAL snOOKSnONH. 


Color. 

KstabUsh clear concepts of the six standard colors and their light and dark tones, 
eo that pupils are able to recognize, name, and match them in natural and artificial 
objects, e. g , birds, butterflies, flowers, cloth, pictures, etc. 

Nature drawing. 


Throi^ the drawing with the lead pencil develop power to obeerve and draw 
accurately (o) characteristic lines of growth of twigs, s^ges, and grasses; {b) position 
.and characteristic shape of buds, leaves, and flowers. 
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DRAWING AND ART IN BCHOOLS, . 


Object drawing. 

1. To accompliah best results in drawing it ia essential that children sit in an erect - 
position and draw freely from the elbow. The pencil should be held in a flat rather 
than a vertical position and back from the point about two inches. These habita 
should be formed through frequent short drills, devoted to drawing lines in different ^ 
positions. These drills may be done as a part of each drawing period. 

2. Through arrangement and drawing of sticks, pegs, or splints to form fences, 
telegraph poles, houses, etc., develop power to draw from a given object invoKdng 
horizontal, vertical, and oblique lines of definite lengths and in different positions. 

3. Develop appreciation of characteristic shapes and proportions: (a) Through 
observation and drawing of objects of two dimensions, e. g., envelopes, tags, flags, 
mats, or similar objects; (6) through drawing the cube, square prism, boxes of different 
shapes, bowls, cups, jugs, bottles, and similar objects, so placed that the front \iew 
alone is visible. 

Before requiring the pupils to draw these objects at a distance it is advisable to take 
an intermediate step in which each child is provided with an object which he places 
on a book and raises until he observe the front \dew only. 

When the teacher feels that the pupils are able to represent the characteristic shape 
and proportions of objects near at hand they may then be drawn at a distance. 

In all lessons in which objects are drawn the pupil should first observe the object, 
draw, compare the drawing with the object, noting and correcting errors; finally, 
make another sketch for improvement in shape and proportion. 

It is advisable in object drawing to use the lead pencils having large leads. 

Outline drawings may occasionally be filled in with crayons. 


FEBRUARY. 


First week. 

niuBtrative drawing pr cutting. ^ 

'2. Review vertical, horizontal, and teach oblique by means of illustrations, sketches 
and study of objects. 

8. Review of vertical, horizontol, and oblique. Makesketches of flatobjects in pencil 
outline, e.g., card, envelope, penwiper, mat, flag, tag, shield. 

Non.—Enoourags each chlW to bring to th« drawing Itsaon an object similar to one of those suggested. 
After each sketob the pupQs may exchange objects. Observe the following steps In the lesson: 

(а) Observation of object for proportloas and shap^. 

(б) Sketching the object. 

(c) Comparison between the sketch tod the object to dlsoover mistakes. 

(d) Correction of sketch. 

Manual Tnlning. 

Valentine. 

Note.— T he completion of the chair is postponed untU the third week this year, to allow the valentine to 
be completed before February U. 

Uae white drawing paper if possible. Have rectongles 2 by 3i inches drawn, cut 
out and placed on desks with short edges horifontal . Have vertical lines drawn 
1 inch from ahd parallel to long side. Between these lines have horizontals 
drawn 1 and 2^ inches ^ra the beet short edges. A vertical line should be 
drawn through the center of tl^ rectangle thus form^ ai^ this line and the 
two horizontals cut to fprm double doom. * / 






1. Illufltrative drawing or cutting. 

2 and 3. Study lines meeting at angles. Suggest the different kinds of angles — right, 
acute, obtuse. First, obeers’e the angle in objects, and then construct one with 
splints or sticks ; make sketches of angles constructed on paper and at the black* 
board. » 

Nots. — I n Lfissons 3 and 4 dtvote soiiw time to drawing the different kinds of angles at the blackboard 
and ou paper. 

* Manual Training. 

Valentine — Corvduied. 

Non. — See general snggesUons. 

Have second rectangles 3 by inches laid out, cut and placed on desks, with short 
edges horizontal. On these are to be drawn rectangles with sides and tops J 
inch and bottomd \ inch from adjoining edges. All rectangles may be outlined 
with crayon and flowers or hearts used (or decoration. Patterns for the latter 
may bo made by folding and cutting. For each V'alentine, two strips of paper 
are to be cut 1 inch wide and 2 inches long , and plaited witii i*iuch plaits. These 
“springs” are then to be pasted to both jrarts of the valentine at top and bottdm. 

Third wek. * 

• 1. Illustrative drawing or cutting. 

2. Stick laying and sketching of objects having different angles. Devote a few 

minutes to the memory sketching of different angles. 

3. Sketching flat objects on front views of simple toys having different angles. En- 

courage each child to bring an object to draw from. Observe same steps as 
suggested for Lessons 3 and 4, first week this month. 

Manual Training. 

Chair— Concfuderf. 

From the short, vertical edges have cuts made to the first vertical cross lines on the^ 

# second and third horizontals, and to the second vertical cross lines on the fifth 
" horizontal. On the outer verticals have cuts made between the second and 

third horizontals. On the inner verticals have cuts made between the front 
> edge and the first horizontal and between the fourth horizontal and the back 
edge. Have backs folded forward on fourth horizontals. Other folds are to he 
made backward on first and fourth horizontals and on Inner verticals. Oontouis 
of backs are to be varied by freehand cutting after experimenting with the large 
scraps remaining from cutting out the chair. Front laps are to be folded outside 
aAd pasted as in table . 

^ Fourtk toetk. 

1. Illustrative drawing or cutting. 

2. Have children lay spliuts to represent housed with pitched rxiofs of difforout angles. 

Make a sketch of the chair constructed in manual trainiug. ^ 

3. Have children make freehand cuttings of houses, with roofs pitched at different 

apgles. 

Manual Training. 

Kote-hook. 

Non.—Sse geseral suggesUoiu. 

Precede dictation by the display of a finished book and its parts. For the cover, 
have each child lay out and cut from gray drawing paper a rectangle 6 by 4} 
inches. Have a folding^line (short dash) drawn 2k inches from and parallel to 
a short edge. Have cover folded and creased with line outside. On the other 
short edge have a dot placed \ Inch hpm each comer. On each of the long edges 
hav^ a dot placed { of an inch from the same comers. Have lines drawn con* 
nee ting these dots and have comers cut off on the lines. 
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DRAWING aSD art IN SCHOOLS. 


, MARCH. 

nitwak. (Detifn’. ' Frtt^nd inretnfjtr pmporiUm ani cJtaracUriuic tkapt iibitcu.-i 

OMmtI nhy n MCh wMk m«7 b. glT«i> to thio work In rhythm, or Hr, mlnnK. may bo Ukan from 

1. Have the children practice repealing a simple unit, counUng in unison with the 
t^her aa they draw. The first reeults on paper are of secondary importance. 
The mam purpose is that the children,-after8ome weeks of practice, gain ability 
to repeat forms in time with a rhythmic count as they gain ability to keep step 
in marching. (See Plate I.) . 

2 and Z. Draw rectilinear objecta in eilhouelte for proportion and characteniitic shape, 
6. g., cube, square prism, box. Use black crayon or ink. 

»Wch X. draw. R«d TOggostloM upon ob)«ct 

uTiwlng at the begtnalDj of ttfe February Outline . ^ ^ 

Manml Tralnlnf . 

Notebook— OmefudW. 

For the pages, have each child lay out and cuX from white drawing paper, one or 
two rectangles d by 4} inches. Have these folded to bring the 4-inch edges 
together. These pages are to be tied into cover with twine, leaving long end 
to Ue around book. Edge of cover, having clipped comers, is to be folded 
over to form flap. Have twine wound around and tied to complete. Simple 
lettering may be added if desued. 

Second tceek. 

1. Repetition of units. See Le«on 1, first week. 

2 tod 3. Drawing in (dlhouette objects for proportion and characteristic shape. Have* 
each child supplied with an object. 

Manual Training. 

IMnking Cup. 

H^e each child construct and cut frsm gray drawing paper a 6-mch aqiure. 
Have the squares folded on oue diagonal and placed with the right angle at 
the top. On the right and left edges have dots placed 2J inches from the 

_ vertex. Have each lower comer folded to the dot on the opposite side, folding 
one comer forward and the other backwhrd and show that raw edges, just folded, 
are parallel to the bottom fold. Have upper comers folded into the triangular 
pockets, one on the front aide tod one on the back. 

Third week. 

1. Repetition of units. See Lesson 1, first week. 

2. Sketehing lines of growth in twigs, stems, sedges, or grasses with the lead pencil. 

Have each child supplied with a specimen, so that he may be encouraged not 
only to observe more carefully, but to compare his drawing with the object 
to discover incorroet judgment of growth* and thickness. 

3. Make sketches of soldier ^ay*' constructed. 

Maims I Training. 

Soldier Cap. 

• ' Aa in drinking cum 

have thle folded on one diagonal, onS the .-e. . wnere fold^ 

oyer to the oppoeite aides, bringing the open edges pa.a. , the original 
dugoia] fold. Have the cape finished as were the drinking cape. 
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, Fourth wfeC. * 

1- Ke petition of ujiitfl. See 1, fi/et week. * 

2. Draw a row of plants or flowers with colored crayons, repeating the aame form 

to suggest a border. 

3. Draw a repetition of .units pii the Easter card so as to form a border between the 

parallel linos. 

Manual Training. 

Easter Card. 

Have each child lay out and diit a h|-inch by Scinch rectangle of white drawing 
paper. light lines are to l>o drawn ^ inch and J o( an inch from and parallel 
to each edge, and these lines darkened betwcM;n iiU<>r8ectioaB to form a double 
border. Use these cards for Drawing Loseon 3, this week. 

APRIL. 


First trrrk, 
f 

1. Repetition of uiiitsT See I>eseon 1, first week in March. 

2 and 3. Drawing with lead ^ncil objects for proportion an<l characteristic shape. 

Non. — "When Ibe pupils arrive at tho point where they can represent ihe proportions and rharacteristio 

shape of objects uear at hand (where each pupil haa an object ), have them draw objects at a dLstanoe. 

Manual Training. 

Shield. 

Have each child draw and cut a rectangle by 3J inches, and place it vertically 
on Uio desk. A horizontal line is to l>c drawn across it 1 [ inches from the top 
On this hno, and on the bottom edge, points are to bo placed ^ inch apart and 
connected by vertical lines. 

On vertical edges have points placed \ inch from the top and have rectangle 
folded backwards on imaginary vertical center line. Top is to be cut fp)m points 
on edges to top of folded edge, and bottom is to bo cut from ends of horizontal 
line to bottom of folded edge. Ha\’o shield opened up and two equilateral 
trianglel drawn in, one over the other, to form star. Colored crayorts may be 
used to color this star blue and tho alternate stripes red, the edge stripes being 
left white. 

Sccoruf week . ( .Va^ure draainn . ) 

1. Repetition of units. See Loseon 1, first week in Matt^h. 

2. Draw twigs with lead pencil and crayon for comparative growth sf buds, e. g., 

puiwy willow, alder catkin, maple, etc. 

3. Draw the shield made in manual training. Furnish each child with a model from 

which to make a free-hand sketch. 

Manual Training. ^ 

May Basket. 

From a large sheet of white drawing paper have each child lay out and cut an 
Sf-iuch square. Folding lines (short dasli) are to be drawn 2| inches from and 
parallel to each edge. Have basket folded and creased on each of these lines. 

Third week. 

1 and 2. Continue studying and drawing with lead pencil and colored crayons to 
represent growth of stems and buds. 

3. Make borders for the May baskets made in manual training. 

Manual Training. ^ 

May Basket — Conduded. 9 

Have baskets opened out flat and folded, first on one diagonal and then on the 
other. , A hole is to be made on each diagonal, } of an inch from the coraeta. 
Kunnihg long'" double lengths of twine through the holes will form handlee 
and complete tEe b^kets. 

Nora.— II tlmo penniu, have sack child make another from memory. 
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tmWINQ AND ABT IN* SCHOOLS. 


Firtt week. (SiftfU orfianent, around a center . ) 

1. Invention of Units. 

Draw on the blackboard large, simple units; e. g., start with a mark for the center, 
arrange curved or straight lines about it to suggest a flower form. 

2. Paper Cuttlnf. 

Show the children how to cut aimilar unite by foIdiAg paper. ’ 

3. Represent the proportion and cbaracterifltic shape of objects in outline and color, 

Mannal Training, ▼ 

Store Front. 

Have each child lay but and cut a rectangle 6| by 4^ inchea and connidor tho best 
long edge as the bottom of tho store front. Have him dmw a ve rtical line 
inches from each short edge. A horizontal line should then be drawn 3f inches 
from lower edge. Other horizontal lines extending only between tho two ver- 
ticals should bo drawn ifJJ. 2}, and 4^ inches from the lower edge. Have 
verticals drawn as follows: Between serond horizontal a:id lower edge, ) and IJ 
inc^ ^ra one vertical to form door; between first and second hor^izontals, 
and^i inches from same vortical to form show window; and between third and 
fourth horizontals, i If, 2b 3, and ^ inches from same vertical to form upper * 
• windows, * 

Second week. 

1 and 2. Drawing with pencil and crayonn the tulip, jonquil, or tmrcUiwiiH. 

3 and 4. Represent tho proportion and characteristic shape of objecta in outline and 
color. . • 

Manual Training.^ 

Store Front— C^KMinued. 

From ouch upper corner have small rectangles cut out. Door may be cut on one 
side and top. and folded back, or i inch may be left at the bottom for steps and 
throe Bides cut. The sides of show window may be cut and a horizontal line 
between to form display counter and awning. Have the lower part fold^ back- 
wahl and the upper part forward. The two rectangloa at the sides should be 
folded backward to form the sides , of the sfore, Tho projecting upper part 
should be folded forward on its lower and backward on its upper line. 

Third week. {Ilhutratlve drawing: Relating to traneportatUm.) 

1. llluBtraie a story told or read for language, or draw euch subjects as cars, boats, 
motors, and other vehicles, 
i Paper Cutting. (Large for blackboard.) 

Use the same story or subject as in loeson 1; e. g., aU children cut a large electric . 
car, the beet one to 1 > mounted pn the board, bulletin board, or Ja^go sheet of 
paper. All thWhildren cut people running towan^the car, the beet to bo 
mounted by the teacher to make a completed picture. 

3 and 4. Represent tho proportion and characteristic shape of objects in outline and 
color. 

Mauml Training. ^ 

Store Front— Concluded. 

Door and windows should be crayoned to indicate paneling, lights of glass, awn* 
iitgs, blinds, steps, and fruit, or vegetable display. 

Fkmrawetk. (JIRMnN^wfag.) 

1. Repre^t growth and color of tulips or other available flowers. 

2. Hake memory drawing of plants or flowers u^ in lemon 1. 

3 and 4. Ooutinue drawing plant forms or draw objecta in pencil outline and colov for 
proportion and characteristic shape. / / . 
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Mftniui Tnlnlnc. 

Auto Truck. 

For the tnick body, bAvo each child draw and cut from a sheet of the 9 by 12 inch 
drawing paper a rectangle, by 10 J inches. Parallel with the best long edge, 
which will be the bottom of the truck, have him draw horizontals 1}, and 2 
inchee from it. Parallel to one vertical edge (the front of the truck) have him 
draw lines | and 2J inches from it, extending across entire height of paper, and 
other verticals (twelve in all), alternately 1 inch and | inch apart, beginning 
from second long vertical and extending between first and third horizontals. 


Topics: Illustrative drawing; street scenes; general review of color, 

The review In color sl.ouUl consist of the six standard colors aud ihelr tints nnd sUades, This ^ 
may consist of matching with crayons objects having toneei o( the standiirds, and Identifying them m col- 
lected objeots. * 

Fint and ttcond tcrrki. ♦ 

Jllustratvve droning . — Arrange the store fronts and automobiles to form Rtreet srenos. 
Draw these with crayons. Variety of buildings may be obtained by oxdiaiiging some ^ 
of the store fronts for houses c<»r..Unicted by the second-grade pupils. ^ 

Manual Training. 

Auto Truck— Con<inu«f. 

Have front lower rectangle cut and another at the rear lower comer formed by the 
first horizontal and a vertical drawn { inch from the edge. The Uiird horizontal 
is to be cut from the rear as far as the first long vertu'al, and Uiis vertical from the 
^top to the upper horizontal. The remaining upper part forms seat, hood, etc. 
Have long rectangles on upper part of tnick body cut out, leaving f-inch squares 
to represent posts. 

Third and fourth Wffks. 

General color review and illustrative drawing. 

Manual Training. 

Auto Truck— Concluded. 

It is oarnosUy desired that, during the remainder of June, the manual- training 
periods bo used by the children in c'arrying out the auto-truck problem still 
further, but atf their individual ideas dire<’t instead of from dictation. The 
truck bodies may be mounted, and such parts as steering gear, fenders, etc., can 
be made to measurement and added, \nieels may be tn|oe<l around con>^ient 
forms and pasted to side of truck in proper position ; chauffeurs, lights, and freight 
may be. cut free-hand, and lettering and coloring adde<i. Pupils should bo 
encour^d to note and work out all these details for themse!v(«. 

WORCXSTSa, MA8S.‘ ^ 

Separate mimeographed sheets are issued as required. C'olor work is done in all 
grades: Crayons in grades one to three, inclusive; water color in grades four to eight, 
inclusive, both in high schools. ^ 

lllusiratioD is taught in grades one and two; object drawing; in all grades, including 
high schools; perspective in grades four to eight, inclusive, and in high schools; 
design throughout. In connection with our work we also include lessons it^ home 
furnishing in grades six to eight, inclusive, and in high schools. 

Typical problems in design and color in grammar grides are — ^in grade five, decora- 
tion of linen mat 9 by 9 inches; grade six, decoration of small wood picture frame; 
grade seven, denim pillow 18 by 18 inches; grade eight, decoration of wood box 6 by 
6 2} inches. In each grade standard designs are given and original modifications 

made by the pupils. 


I Edward II. Tbw>^Ul,aupsrvlMr. 
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DBAWINO AND ART IN i&CHOOLS, 



In our Btudy of home furnishing, talk^concerning ^ood taste are given, and each 
pupil makes a scrapbook of clippings of ill^trations of good and not so good ” objects, 
such as chairs, tables, lamps, floor coveringa. etc. We consider this of much more 
value than the eocalled picture study. 

Perspective m the higher grades includes not.only drawing from objects, but also 
the application of the laws of perspective in drawing from memory and imagination 
simple objects in various positions ^ described orally by tlte tea^.rher. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that we do not cover as much ground as some 
citiee. We are more nearly convinced, however, each year that it is belter to do a 
few tilings r^mably woll than to<lo more things indifforently. To s]>eak Buently 
in the graphic language, much practical drill is abs(dutc*ly iieceBsary. 

SPBINOFEELD, MASS.* 

‘ 'Art and Handwork. ’ ' 

Grade I. 

^ SEPTEUSEA AND OCTOBER. 

Note.— R aff renews to handwork are made In the larger type. 

BLAOXBOA&D DBAWZHO. 

Aim for free movement and large drawings. 

OlvealUhechUdfen practice Indrttwlug('irdfffl,straighnine9 in different positions, curves of fu-.'e and 

sodges or grasses In which the curve of force appears, ^ ' 

I A . PupUs may try maktoB large drawings on long, narrow piece* of poiwr . 

nxirsTiLATivx DRAwnro. 

^ / B. Make elm pie backgroimd.s (ff represent sky and ground or floor and side wal!, mlng ffat, dclh^ate 

tones. Cut and paste or draw the Ugures against this background to complete the Illustration for some 
poem, story, scene, or sport. 

/ A . Using roanlla paper, make a simple picture to represent a fall day. The sky and ground may he 
repfesented In flat, delicate tones. Agalrat this background draw a tree In its gay fall coloring and add 
oue other aooeesory, such as a fence, \fall, road, distant building, or trees. 

Free cutting of objects or figures referred to in storioe that hayo been read in dass, 
and modeling in plasticine. ' - 

irouo. 

One nature drawing from /.I. One illustration. One free cutting, mounted. 

We present to tbe teachers of the first grade a suggestive outllu* of work in drawing, color study, and 
iUustratloo. Teachers are not obliged to fbllow closely the above suggestions, t>ut are encouraged to work 
akmg original lines. The age wd SbUlty of the pupito will determine the amount of wbrk that can l>e 
aooompllsbed or even attempted. 

NOVEMBER. 

obj:sot drawdto. 

Aim for ch»r«ot«r find ,en«rel proporUoos. Draw some of the simple (nilte or vefteUbles that appear 
at tba harvest eeaeoa, or tboea that may pace tbe Thank»*tvlii(( table, such ae the orange, lemon, apple 
turnip, or potato. Use colored crayons or colored chalks. 

Modeling some of the fruits or vegetables from plaatirino, and free rutting of the 
fruita or vegetables or objects aasociated with Pilgrim or Indiah life, are suggested. 

oovBTmvoTxvx DRAwnra. 

Practice measuring with the width of the ruler,' and drawing paraUel ltn«. Repeat the same exweises 
^ make a cover for a Thankagivtog souvenir. The Inside leaves of the souvenir booklet.may contain 
^wtnp or euttlngs of the fruits or vegeUhltf of the harvest season, or drawings or cuttings of the two 
• types M Mriy ^«rkan homes— the wigwam sod the log oabln. 

xx.miTBATxvx DJLAwnra. \ 

Continue and devatop the making of backgrounds tor piotutee wlth tbe posting of figuree and aooeeeories 
toocmpleU tlM fllustntioQ, or,4»etteri draw the figures end acoeMoriae tgslnst the background to oomplete 
thelUustraUotL . . 

TOLIO. 

" *** <*'*'*^*®« ^ ringle vegeuble, mods with chalk or ootorad crayons. 

Om TbankeglTliig souvaDlr booklet One iUustrativa drawing. One tree paper cutting mounted. 
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j^ANIZATION, METHODS, AHP OUTUNE8. 


DECEMBER. 


Aiprror good eimple construction and proper relation of parts. Review terms of 
pofnion and relation, center, above, below, left, upper, lower, right, and comer, 
k ^/'^Make some decoration for the Christmas tree, such as a lantern, ‘star, chain, corau- 
^ jj copia, orbox. ^ 

5 - One simple box or cornucopia suitable for the season is to he constructed and properly 

decorated by each pupil. Make this box or cornucopia first from drawing paper, 
then repeat the construction, using the special paper furnished for the purjxiBe. beg:in 
this work immediately after Thanksgiving. 


DZ8I01I. 

Praotic« simple unite of design, composed from straight lines, circular spots, and groups of linw. (Jsa 
these units as decoration for the required piece of CUristmaa hand^^'ork. The units may also be used as 
deuoratk)^ for other simple Christmas gifts, booklets, cards, or calendars. 

XLLUBTBATIVS DBAWIVO. 

Try an illustrative sketch, such as Santa Claus In some commonly Imagined situation, the Christmas 
flreplaoe with stockings, the anticipated Christmas tree. 

roxjo. 

One duplicate of each piece of constructive or applied deeign, nnisbe<l during the month of l>ecemb4r. 
One Illustrative sketch. ^ * 

JANU.^Y, FEBRUARY, AND MARCH. 

PIOTOUAL D&AWIHO. 

Aim: Lioaer observation and clearer Inu^lnatlon of objects and condition'. 

During January we wUi attempt to draw single objects; during February, groups of objects; during 

Maibh, if^ing objects. All of these drawings will be done as single studies or as paper cuttings first, 
and then repeated In the illuslrativB drawing when picturing aoenee from some story, rhyme, or poem. 
Relate all of this representation and pictorial drawing as olcMety as possible to the Interests of the 'diUd. 

Method; Select some story, such ah the story of the Threb Dears, Hed Riding-hood, The Little Red 
Hen, Three Pigs, Old Woman and Her Pig. These stories may be used as oral language, for dramatUatkm, 
drawing, and constructive work. 

OBJECT DEAWXHO. 

Make large simplo drawings from single objects, fumlturs, or familiar household utensils that are men- 
tioned in the selected story or stories, or tnat the children may Imagine or suggest would be needed by the 
charocterYi in the story. Use toysand actualobjectsas modebfrum which todraw. Huggestive list: Basket, 
pall, teapot, cup, bowl, spoon, pitcher, kettle, stove, bed, chair, table, candlestick, door, window. 


^ I B, Oilcloth mats and splints may be used as an yitroduction to weaving, where 
claas has not had kindergarten. 

J A. Illustrate o^ol the reading stories by fitting up two cardboard boxes as rooms 
or scenes. The bmes will be supplied. The work involves free cutting for trees^ 
characters, or animals; paper furniture making; plasticine modeling of dishes, etc.; 
decorations, and rug weaving on wood looms. Allow three months for this work. 

A lesson in planning the color and the placing for the border of the rug should be 
given previous to the weaving. 

QBOUFID 0BJE0T8. 

/ A. Make eimple drawlagB to lUuatrate the outside appearance of the home ofthe cbatactere from aoms 
one of the — atoriea. This illustrative aketob may include' the aky and ground, the buUdlzig and 
aome tooeemry, such as a tiea or trees, path, road, fence, pr wall. 

Buggeetlve 11^ Wooden, log, atone, or brick bouse, aa tb^home of Golden Locks, The Three Dean, 
Red RkUng-bow, the Qranimother, The Old Man W^o Found the Coin, 

The cabbage, straw, stick, or glass bouse that was built by the three pigs. The load of straw, sticks, 
or eabbege from which the three pigs built their bomee. The home may be drawn as it would appear 
at various eessons of the year. 

AJOVAL B^AWnrO. 

Make simple drawings and free cuttings of wild or domestic animals, pets, birds, or fowls. Make thaae 
■tudlee bnm the (ram pictures, or from memory after observing the animal or fowl. 

nXVBTBATXVX BBAWIVO. 


Make lUustrative aketchea to picture tome scene from a seleoted story. This illustration should include 
drawings of some of the objects that have been done as aingle studies and at least one character from Che 
atery. The sketch may leprewtnt the interior of a room or home. 
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Muwnr^ AM) Ast iir *ftoaodij; 


MUO. * • 

Om dimwtof of 0 ifiido object Ana dimwta* of (toapad objeeta. Two OlnetntiTa iketeW 6aa 
4nwtttf or catting of tn *»>*»**< or (owl. 

IB. Fiq>tlo who oalor ocbool in Febnorj eon not bo oxpeotod to toko up tho work plumed tor / d, 
Tbom poplk aboold be given Um block boord drawing, »nch m that onlgned (or September ood Octob<r 
tbo moktng of Pimple boekyomHU tor lUtiatioUTo drowliut. and the ektrAfaiy ‘ ^ 

bktU, ' ' 

XttalO, , . 

One lUostmtlTo dfiwing. One'dimwlzkg of on onlmol, fcnrl, or bird. 


. .L X apeil, mat, and junb, 

VATirmx DXAwnra. 

/A. Aim; Choioctoriodirowth. MokodrowingsinooloroftbefloworBoatheycome. 

boM (^arocter, roch os the doitdellon, doby, battercup, or tulip. 


Draw dowers of 


XXXmTKATZVX DXAWIVO. 

Moke UbistratlTBatetcLes suggested by ouch rabiecteoe the Coming of Spring; Arbor Dor April Show, 
on; Oordening; ^Memoriol Day; Circus, or the Clmis Parade, 


Arrange a sheet sbowlng these sU colors that »h*ii be beauUftil 


OOLOm BTUDT. 

I A. Teach the ookKs H, O, Y,0, B,V. 
and pleasing, though axtremely slmne. 

sxsnur. 

By dim^ with the crayons on folded p^. oompoee units of design in .tucoesslve stepe. elemeait by 

aleiiMt. the term repeat, having the da« copy first a border and then a surlaoe repeat, A^rthe 

papBs can produce a satisfactory result using the folded paper, have them use paper on which tbey have 

centers for the units only, R«P«*t the same exerrlse, using the top or gfcto view of some fam^ 
qwbif flower as a unit of design, 

Construct a simple (oUo trom a sing^ folded sheet of paper and decorate the cover with one of theline 

a^^ units or one Of the tmlusnggest«l by a spring flower. The appfted design tor the foUo may uke 
Ibo tonnofa border or a surface repeat Note carefully the types of folke suggested st teacbera' mcetines 
^and shown tnthaMaimal Arts EshlMt ThbtoUo ahoidd be dedgnul for a special purpo«H-to 
spring nature drawtnp. Plan theslseof thenattfl drawings and the mounting of the same to fltthefcdio 
The folio and nature drawings shookl b^ a oon^plete and pleasiDg whole. 
oPTXon. 

- ^ doootmt. t liinpla twp«r napkin, mat, doily, bookmark, or napkin rinit. naina an abatract or 

llotml anft « a decoratkin. 

TOXJO. 

One design tor a border, one design for a surface repeat These may be either ahatraot or floral units. 
Ona oompleta folio. One other piece of applied design, 

/ JS. PnpOa in thia gitda abonld wntinu* tbe fflustniUv* drawln, and fr»a paper entune. Thoy may 
attempt some of the nature drmwlngand one very simple piece of sppUed design. * 

One Ilhistrallve drawing. One nature drawing. One piece of applied design. 

y Gradb II. 




fiEFTSMBER AND OCTOBER. 

^ Non.— Reformces to handwork are made in the larger type. 

mtAQXBOAMl> SEAWtVO. 

Aim fw fiat mov|&Mot and large diawbiff. 

Olw an tbe chlMwn practice in drawing dretm, atmight Itoee In dMeeeot podttons, and curves 0 

MAmM DEAWOIG. 

Aim far growth and movaoM^t 

ITAandB. Praw gtaMs, sadM or niabea, tidbg oohsad qmyo^ 

I/A. Trtaosmofthesbaetetoplaailngptai>ortiaiMormake<aeQftbedmwtoemw<thin*fr*m>»^ ^ — u.. 


OOLORtTVDT. * ' 

//.i and B. Rarlsw the Mr oofon R, Op Y, 0, B; V. 

IIA. Teecfo tints and ihadee. Anangeaihmishowingafollcoior,aUnt,aiHlaihadeoftheiaina Maka 

^ a UMdfnieheetphoUt In color and arrange Try toning sheets of naoer with itot ~hJ 
QBOOIjtt illltS of WIKtV ' 
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ILA. Vm these tinted pspen as wall or floor coveriiiB for the doll house to be fur- 
nished as a study of the modern home. Simple furnishings; not too many. 

Electives t Weaving doll clothing and sample check patterns. 

pmivTzvo. 

IIA. PrBCtk6the|>rinttitgofslnglelett«r8. Before the eiiU of October each chSdshoold be abte to credit- 
ably print the ftrst letter of his last name. Have at least one nature drmwlni^ ilgiMd with tlUs tnltieL 
ILLUBTKATIVl D&AWOlO. 

Z/.4 and.B. lUcepiotureelUastTmttngaoiiM&Ulieeneorstory. Keep the flpires and ecxessoriM simple 

endUrew them Into the picture rather than or paste them. 

FOUO. 

One nature drawing, unmounted. One mounted or framed nature drawing. One color atndv sheet 
One Illustration. 

fi B. Construction of shelters as described in the geographical reading, as In<L- 
wigwam, of cloth and twigs; Eskimo igloo, of sand, clay, plasticine; Arabian tent, < 
cloth and sUcks; palm trees; Chinese or Japanese house; Dutch house or windmil 
These are to be done as group work in preparing fittings for the sand table. 
'“Constructive Work,” teachers’ reference library. , 


NOVEMBER. 

OBJXOT D&AWQTO. 

Aim lor character and seneral proportions. 

Try some of the simple fruits or vegetables that appear at the harvest season, or those that may'^ 
the Thanksgiving table, such as the banana, pear, orange, lemon, apple, turnip, beet, potato, < 

Use colored crayons or colored chaUs. Try free cuulng of the fruits or vmubles or obiecu'i 
with Pflgrim or Indian ills. 

II A. Pupils will devote part of November, December, and January to completing 
the furnishing of the doll house as a modem home. / 

, II B. Pupils will continue the study and construction of some type of shelter 
referred to in the geographical reading. ‘ 

Elective: Spool knitting as “seat work." T’(« for mitten coni, mop, or rcin^ 

nXUVTBATiyX DSAWUrO, 

The fllustraUve sketch for this month may picture a Thanksgiving or harvoet scene. The ] flgrims 
or the Indians, the Barnyard, the Mayflower at Anchor, the Home of an Earty Settler, tbs First banka- 
giving, or some Iona of abelter with appropriate setUng, about which the chlldion have been r 
FOLIO. 

One drawing qf a single fruit or one drawing of a slngld vegetable, n«tng chalk or colored crmv( 
fliustratlve sketch. ' 

DECEMBER. 

00VaTftt70T{VK D&AWnro. 

Aim for good simple construction and proper relaUoii of parts. 

Review terms of poaltJoo and relations, upper, lower, renter, comer, edge, end, borixooi 

stralgfat, curved, and angle. Make some deooraUon far the Christmas tree, such as tl» comu< 

One simple box or cornucopia suitable for th^ seamn is to be constructed 
erly decorated by each pupil. Make this box or cornucopia first ftoL 
paper, then repeat t\ie construction, usuig the special paper fumishpd for th< 

DtfllOV. 

Practice simple nniti of design, composed iToiil straight lima, drcular ^Mts, or fronpe of 

SQ evergreen-tree unit or one suggested by a spray of pine. Use iheee units as decoratians It 

piece of eonstnictlve dasfgn. Thenmlta may also be as deooraticms far otW simple O^bti^ginB. 
nch as a card, falder, blotter, bookmark, or sachet packet. 

pxxvrnro. 

IIA, BaTfew the printing of simple letters, airange and print a almpkoard soltahia to aoo mpany agftft 
tLLUlTSATXVB DmAWXVO. 

Try an IQustreUva skateh sudi aa Santa Claus to some ooatmonly ima gbytt sttoatioo. ha ChrfataM 
firepiaoa with Mookfogs, tha aotleipated Christmas trn, tha night before QuWna, CMtem moreh^. 
FOLIO. ' 

Ona dupUcate of each pleoe of constmctlve or applied deMgn, doring the mootb nf l^mhiw 

OiMlloMmlvaikMch.tf the lima has altowad^ mourn or 



the requbed 
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JANUABT, rSB&UABT, AND MARCH. 

noToixAL omAwnre. 

Aim: Qomt obmmUoii And dearar InmlniUoP of objeeti and ocndWom, 

Darfnf Jttoary w» wU attempt to draw itosle objects; dtuinc Fstwuary iroope of otijMts; and dorlitg 
^ March UrtOf objeota, bkdi and anlmala as iln|le atucUea aod In the fllastraUan of mTihs, Mganda, bJstorleal 

■Uni ea, or the ttody of ihalten. ReUle all the pJotorlal drawtncs ai etoeelj as pdaelMe to the atudy of 
fwigraphy and hlatory. 

OBJXOT DKAWXVO. 

. PJrtt draw ripfla objeota and tbeo repeat tba drawing, lirtnc a proper eetUDdfor the objects , eltber aa a 
completed picture or an fllustrated sketch. Use one or twp fl{urea In tbeee croups or JUustraUve skatcfaea. 
Betoot only oos line of work and follow that out. 

Oroapl. (Suifeetodfor //d.) Holiday experJenoee^ sports, caniBS,ooastliic>a^tingr the storm, hufldlttc 
the snow man, thoveU&c oat. 

Cfnmpt. (Sooested for // H.) Forms of shelter: Wlcwamatedceof woods, wigwam by the sea, wlfwam 
andeanq)Aie,eartyloBsheltarlaadear^,e^y lo( cablnlnacleariiig, the treadweUers,thecawe dwellers, 
Arab twt and oa^e, igloo and peopla ot cold country, a tropical home. 

Orosip 5. (BuggeeM for // d.) Occux>atloos: Select some day or da^ of the week and draw the house* 

. . bcid otensBs and oo that day. Ffrat make single studies, then grouped drawing or fllustratlTe sketch 
ta whloba cfafid or ehfldrea are pictured is using the boaariioid atenslts. This stotcb may suggest the 
various ectintles that should take place In the several rooms of the doll house that we are famishing as 
a modem home. 

Orowp fr (Suggested for ItB.) Stories, myths. Legends; feck be Kimble; Rabbit and the Moon; Fox and 
the Qr^wr, Peter RahbU. 

FEBRUARY. 

II B, Prinutive ehelten as siiggested in history reading: Tree dwellers, mud but, 
cave dwellers, tent, cabin. 

Elective: Spool work for se&t work. Use as cord for mittens, inoi>, or reins. 

II A, Pupils will devote part of the time each month this halt year to the f iiynishliig 
• of the doll house as a modem home. Do not crowd too much furniture into each room . 
In this lesson some practice in printing with wooden pegs may be done. 

Electives as in September II A. 

AVXMAL DEAWnra. 

^ The animal drawing mlllt be taken at such a time as seems beet to the room teec-her— either wfaen ttody- 
tng some animal as ectwioe work or as review of this work, or as the drawing of a certain animal may be 
nooded to oomideta some lUustiattve sJmtch. Make drawings of wild or domestic aninials or pets, either 
from the antanal Itself or trom pictures. Select some one bird, antmel, or fowl, study U carefully, and 
dnwit^ This drawing may be used some consistent manner, as aa Easter souvenir. 

PAnR OTTTTXVO. 

Tree catUng of slng^ objects, and groups of animals and objects njay vary the work of object 

drawing and Ulostrai^. 

rouo. 

One single drawing or one paper cutting of a single object. One drawing or jMiper cutting of a sln^ 
Mrtnfl. Two grouped drawings of ob)ecU or anlmab or two UlustriUva drawings. 


APUL, MAT, AND JUNE. 

XATtU DIUkWXVO. 

* Atm lor ehariotor and growth. 

^ ' ■ Hafcadrawtnp In color of the fl6w«rs as they come. Draw flowers of bold character, such as the daflodll, 

datay, battocoop, or tul^. 

nXVSTRATXVX BEAWnfO. 

Make OtoMraUwa sketches saggwted^ toeh sublects as Spring tn the Cocrntry^ Bprlng In the City, Plow* 
OMdmtiMi Arbor Day, the Hm and Her Family, Ifunorhil Day, the Ctroos Parade, the Ctr^ Our 
Pkmio. 

OpUBflTtaT* 

RavMvthaeolonR.O, T,0,B, V, Jon eoior, tint, ladthadb. 1>y UntliM large dissto M pe^ wtlh 
^ M, dMtoate waehM of water oobr. 

• pea Onto tkitsd p^pwa tor printlaf utttti of deetgn as faordcn or sortwe rapaati, by means of WQotei 
pgpM vntolM(PR^M*Bbr dnwtof unltiordsBlfn smsgad as bordwsor sorbos ropsals, tmtogMorad 

S ' ctajM. (SoisiolthettntadpapwsinaytoasedlbrinakkignatursdfmwtnporfbrttMiuitlnf flnvihp*) 


obqahizahok^ icsthoi^ and o^ruKss. 


- 
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DXUSV. 

TmcIi Um tttnna rtpMt, b tlia o e, and an it, arfng woodan pa^s aixl making prtnta tram ****■« Taacii 
tha terms first with refaraiea to bortkr,«iul than with retveaoe to ft luiltea design. Pupils be allowed 

to 096 the wooden pact in oocupetion work, oopjin*, or datd g nfai y npnr onita. The p«f prints may alao be 
Qted ra deoonttnf anl erranitif Uie immbvpQwr^ 

AFPXilOATIoir or DStXOV. 

IIA. In thbaecUu a the ftudy of dedgn should be directed toward thafariifahiiif of the doU boon, wiB 

papers* draperies, and rugs. ^ 

, Some of the borders or surftee designs may be used as wall or floor coTarlncs. Thera may be wooden 
peg prints or deaigm drawn in crayon on tinted papers. ' ' 

IIB. In this section pnpls may prepare for a May or JonefeetlTal. Select such artkdM as may be 
wUhln the time allowed tor thb work. The fallowing Is tbelistof artldMappropHetefarsuchafutfral; 
A basket in which to carry alunch and bring home flowers, a paper napkin and ring, and a p^ier dolly on 
which to spread the loach. The n^kin ring may be made first, bart^ a unit of dmlgn appUed as a bor- 
der. The tfasoe paper napkin my be made second, having a unit tidied as a bord«, and modified to 
fit the oormrs of the napkin. The paper dofly msy come next. Use drawing paper and ^ve careful atten- 
tloD to the placing of the oomtt units. The pefier crown may follow with a unit arranged in the farm of 
a border, the crown being made edjustable to the heed sUe. The paper basket may be ■lyi pvtad 
last. The unit of design should be pieced in carefully selected spots. The eama unit should be used on 
ill of Uiess objects. The unit may be m a de from wooden peg prints or may have been suggested by the 
top or side view of some spring flbwtt* tewn with colored crayons., Attempf such part of thb work as may 
be done within the smlgaed time. 

FOLIO. 

One design far a border. One design tor a sortooe repeat. - Thpse may be dm>e with wooden peg prints 
or may be fioral units drawn with colored crayons. ^ 

II A . Duplicates of all designs used In fumlshtng the doD bouse. 

II Duplicate designs of all festival furnishing. 

Grade III. 


SEPTSMBgR AMD OCTOBER. 

Kotk.— R eferences to handwork are made^ln the larger type. 

BlafiOKBOAHD D&AWDrO. 

Aim for ftee movement and large drawings. 

Give all the ohUdreo praoUoe In drawing large circles, straight lines in different podtlons, reverae eurras, 
snd curves of toroe. 

VATUBZ DMAWOia. 

Aim for growth^ movemant. Draw grassn, sedges, rushes, or brUifanUy colored seed packs, uslng^ 
ookmd erayoaa. Give special attention to the working of one color over arx>tb«’. 

In Octobw make one of tbeee nature drawings on delicately tinted pa^ or make one of the nature draw- . 
Ings as a pleasing arrangement wtthln a otreukr or rectangular frame. Sign this drawing wflh one Initial 
ptoperiy placed. 

OOLOS iTTOT, 

Review the aU colors, R, O, Y, Q, B, V, tints, shades, and teach the term hue. Teach oaeoolor famllv. 
(A full color and Us two hues.) Try Untlng sheets of paper with flat wishes of wato’ color. These ariabst 
should be ^ some deUcate hue eeleoted from the nature q>eclmen that Is to be npreoented upon tlmm. 

Plan the placing, color, and width of the border of the 6 by 7 inch rug. Uae 
one color and one of its huee. 

Hake a 6 by 7 inch mg with border. 

Ill B. .Weave a holdor, plain color, 6 by 5 inchtf . 

Electivework: Doll clothing in a mixed clan. TextUesaoiplesofplaidsinAandB. 

PEorrara. 

PraotSoe printing of ringls fatten. Pupil should algn one of the nsturs drawings by wlnting and 
I^opsrly pfaebif thefim fatter of his fast name. « 

XLLtraraATlTX DBAWXVO. . ^ ^ 

Sketotots of raa rap a bfa wbjsots, stories, soaois, or Hwrts, as the tlm# msy allow tor this work. 

FOLIO. w / 

One sMKnted naltm drawing. Ods naturs diewl^ fnuned or on Unted p^wr. One ftes outtfaij^' 
toooatod. Onslttntntlon,l(sttsrapt»d. 


#• 
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NOVSMBER. 

OBJBOT DSAWXVO. 

Aim tor ohancter aix) feooral proporttons. 

Draw aom* ot the fhilts or yeceUbtes that appear at the harvest season or those that may fraee the 
Thanh sglvlny table; orange, lemon, apple, banana, pear, radish, turnip, beet, oticumber, cairot, or potato. 
Cse eolored orajons or colored chalks. Try tree catting of the fruits or vegetables oi^ objects associated 
with early PUf^ lUs or the Indians. 

OOMT&VOnvS BEAWXVO. ^ 

/// R. Teach or review the use of the ruler, drawinf long ttm* to connect given points, 1 Inch and } inch 
measure. If the time will allow, use the ruler is ooustiucting a Thanksgiving souvenir of not over four 
pages. The inside leaves of the sAvenir booklet may contain drawings, cuttings, or written work to 
Ittustrate the story of the Pilgrims, the early American settlers, or ^ first Tbank^ving. 

Ill A, Practice drawing lines J inch npart and setting off points ) inch apart on 
given lines. Make an application of the ^inch measuring in the construction of the 
loom. Construct a loom for 5 by 7 inch rug where needed. 

XLLXmTUTIVS BEAWnro. 

The Uloitratlve sketch for this month may picture a Thsmksglving or harvsst scene. Pilgrim or Indian 
ttis, the first Thanksgiving dlnzMr, the colonial kitchen. 

70U0. 

One drawing of a single fruit or one drawing of a single vegetable made with chalk, water color, or 
oolorsd crajrons. One ThankaglTing souvenir booklet. One illustrative sketch. 

^ DECEMBER. 

Aim for strong, simple construction, and proper relation of parts. For Christmas 
work make a lantern, box, or cornucopia. 

Teach or review terms of position or relation, upper, lower, center, corner, edge, 
end, horizontal, vertical, oblique, straight, curved, angle, right angle, diagonal, and 
diameter. Make some decoration for the Christmas tree, such as box, cornucopia, or 
lantern. 

Make the object first from drawing paper, then repeat the work, using the speciaK 
paper furnished for the purpose. 

MtlOV. 

PnotlM simple units of design compooed from straight and curved lines, circular and rectangular tpols 
mivvopi of uJos, or praoUce a unit suggested by an evergreen tree, candle, or spray of pine. Use these 
oMts as i^Mrmtlons for the required pieM of oonstnioUve design. The units mar used as deouw* 

lor other simple Oiristmoa gifts, such as a card, lolder, blotter, bookmark, or ssohet packet. 

vtnmvo. 

(Thu work is optional and <»n only be done where other work Is not crowding.) 

Bevlew the printing of simple letters. Arrange and print a simple card suitable to accompany a gift. 

XLLXmTEATXTX BEAWnrO. 

The Illustrative sketch for this month may picture Santa Claus In some commonly Imagined situation, 
the Christmas flreplaoe, stockings hung for Santa, tbehntlcipated Chrbtmas tree, the shop windoa-s at 
Cbrtrtznas time, or a street soene, or gathering Christmas greens. 

rouo. 

One duplicate of eee'h place of ooostructlve or applied deafgn flnlsbed during the month of December. 
One tthistrattve sketch. , 

JANUARY, YBBRUART, AND MARCH. 

OBJBOT BEAWXVO. 

Aim: Qomr obMrvatiou and dearer Imagtnatloa of objects and oosidltkms. 

During January we wUl attempt to draw tingle objects, during FelKuary groups of objects, and during 
Manh Uvfng objeetsj birds, anln^, or fowls. 

ICaka taiga atmpto drawings from Chrlstiiiaa toys, familiar household uteaslta, or mAaa of oonyeyanoa. 
Use ob^eota ar toja aa Bodali wheoarar ponftda, or draw from memory after obiirvlng tba objects. 

Bugi^tvalM: Toys, Med, shovel, lantam, hatdwt,ax, hammer; means of omveyaoce: automobila, 
dietrlo ear , haok, whaelbarrow, aipisas oar, baUooo,J inriklsha, (kinase Junk , push cart , tnowpknr, sled. 

' OronpeddbJdots: liCakaskat^satoUhiatraUaoiiwwinteraosDa,aport,efteetofsrind,raln,orsiMw. A 
aaana of oonvayanoa with pro|Mr setting, a story, myth, or legend. 1^ paper cuUlpg may vary the work 
faoblsetdmw^ 










OBOANIZATIOK, HETHOD&, AND OUTLINES. 






HA A * T ^ A/AA^UVV. 

list r^H^ket cbes to suggest the coming o{ spring in tb« city, the coming of spring In the country, 
y, pl^Kig, gardening, Uemorial Day, circus parade, or the circus. 


ins. Weaving of a bolder, plain color, 6 by 6 inchoa. Elective work: Dofl 
clothing in a mixed class. Textile samples of plaids in A and B. 

Ill A. Weaving of rug with a unit of design in color, woven or darned in. The 
design to be suggested by some story in the reading. These rugs may be planned to 
be sowed together, arranging the design as a border or central group. Tlie design 
for this work will be considered at any time when the teacher thinks the class ready to 
execute it. 

AVnCAL DRAWnrO. 

Make iiimple drawings and free cuttings of wild or domeetlc anlmaU. pets, birds, or fowls. Make theM 
studies from the animals, from pictures, or from memory after observing and studying the or fowL 

roLio. 

One drawing or cut ting of single object. One drawing or cut ting of a single anim&l or bird. Om drawing 
or cutting showing grouped objects in an illustrative sketch. ^ 

APRIL, MAT, AND JUNE. 

KATTTRE DBAWnrO. 

.tim for character, growth, and the manipulation of one color over another. 

Make drawings In color of the flowers as they come. Draw sorar flowers of bold character and some of 
delicate gro\vth. 

niitjST&ATivx D&Awnro. 

Make lUustn 
Arbor Day, 

COLOR STTOT. 

Review the colors, R,0,Y,0,B,V, tint, shade, and hue. Make a color famfly of one color and two bBse, 
If not done In Ohober. Make this sheet a pleasing and beautiful <me. Try tinting large abeeta of paper 
with flat, delicate washes of water color. Use these tinted papers for printing unlU of design as borders 
or surface repeatSj by means of the wooden p^: or use the tinted papers for drawing units of design 
arranged as borders or surface repeats, using ^ored crayons. Borne of the tinted pepera may be used for 
making nature drawings, or for mounting diWings. 

DX8IOR. 

Teach the terms repeat, radiate, balance, and unit, mping wooden pegs, and making prints frooi them. 
Teach the terms first with reference to a border, and then with reference to a eurihce deelgn. Pupfla 
ipay be allowed to use the wooden pegs In occupation work, practiciiig or diwigiitng pew unlta. 

A simple folio to bold the nature drawings or some other school work is required in this grade. Plan uia 
folio and its contents to make a complete and pleasing whole. Use l~tnch and i~lncb meesutes In ooo- 
atructlng the foliofrom one piece of folded paper, and the pstnthig of some word such as May, June, Spring, 

or Nature. .Theunitsofdoslgnmay bemadefroiirwoodenfMf i»iDtaorfrtxntbesideartopTtowofflow«r« 

with colored crayons. When^^icticable, place the units against a bec^round which is a 
hue of the color used for Abe unit. Note carefully the types of foUoe suggested at teachers* meetinp and 
shown In the Manual Arts Exhibit. Pupils In tbb gra^ may make the group of objects suggested under* 
preparatKms for aintlval In Qrade tl B, using more oompUcated units of design than those used In Grade 
II B, or pupils may make and decorate a ctreular dolly with carefuDy fringed edges. The unit of design 
for the doOy may be either made from wooden peg prints or from floral elements suggected by boobs spri"t 
flower, berry, or seed. Only one piece of applied design Is required, aside from the rug In m A. 

rouo. # 

(Jne design for a border and one design for a surface repeat. These may be either wooden peg prints 
or units suggested by th^op^ side view of spring flowers. One oomplete folio, 0ns circular dol^, or 
one set of festival fittings, if tbofe pieces of applied deatg n f^n he T" fd t during the allowed. 

Grade IV. 

SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER. 

Non.— Referenoea to handwork are made In the largsr type. 

VATTTRR DRAWnrO. 

Aim for vigorous growth and oharmoter. 

Pteotyofnrknispraotloelnproperhandltnc otthebrqibwm aid tuaterlanytnftwiBing good habfU and 
producing latisfhotory rsauUs. Ftret work with bruMi abd ink. Wbrei proper handling of the brash M 
gained, use water color. Use dean oolor and paint directly from the peieUe, Gray paper br aU Ink week, 
and white, or tinted paper Ibr painting. 

Draw the fflBkweed, bush clover, narrow^dook eaed stalks, latgs teas hlpe, poppy seed statka, w«tuf». 

■talks, giiMS, aedfss, fhsbM, foMeorod, plantain stalka, marigold, tatOa box, oaU, llDika aaad, or smart, 
weed, 

IV S. Ink drawings or oolor paintings without t farted baokgraunds. 

IV A. M ono o h i wBO dtawhigs or oolpr against a tinted 
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OOZi)& iTVBT. 

I Rvrtanr Un ilx o»lor», R, O, Y, 0, B, V, UnU, tbtdai, »nd butt. 

IV A. Try Uylni (Ut wachw of wotor odor of daUcots tonea ac^tnst which to point noturo otodlM. 

PBznnre. 

PraoAe prtntlnc ono letter (preferably an Initial) within a amall recton^e. Uee one of ^keee printed 
' lettm in one of the nature drawing 

fOXJO. 

Two mounted naVpre drmwlnjcTln Ink or monochrome. One mounted nature drawing in color aigned 
with one printed Initial. Tbia painting may have a delicately tinted beckgrotind. No onyon drawlnga* 
all bruah w<v1l. 

IV A and B. Kite. To be made of tinted paper, on two reeds, butterfly or insect 
shape. Tinted paper will be supplied. 

An elective may be arranged to subetitute for the kite. 

Elective Work: Cord worlt; concrete work, such as making bricks for fireplace or 
for building; plaster work, molded or modeled; making of cardboard looms. 

Fittings for the sand table to illustrate geography, to be done as group work: Arab 
tent and palm trees, colonial fireplace of concrete bricks, first^meeting house or log 
house, Chinese junk or barrow. (See “Conetructive Work,”_ teachers* reference 
library.) 

NOVSMBER AND DECEMBBR. 

In this grsds the work from nstore or objects should give place to constructive drawing, before the end 
of Norenber, that the children may have ample time for«ompleUng their construct We deeJgn before ChrlsU 
mas. Aim for aoouiate work and proper relation of elements. 

Prepare designs for the kites as soon as these are completed. Insect or grotesque 
motifs suggested by Japanese or Chinese prints may be used.. Execute these designs 
in bjack on the tinted paper. 

0B7X0T DRAWnrO. 

w«va rilhooette drawings with brush and ink from the turnip, beet, carrot,* or radish (whole plant 
jmniBd). Draw a tingle potato, beet, or carrot, of erratic shape, using the lead pencil. In all pencil work, 
have the pencQ held Ughtly and a few InchM from the point. In IV B, sQbouette drawings may be nude 
wtUi brush and Ink on gray paper. In rv A, drawtogi may be made In monochrome against a tinted back* 
gnxmd that Is related to Ihe drawing in ralne andki hue. Do not confuse mediums. Select oite medium 
only, either brush and color or pencil, and direct, the efiorte of the class toward Urn snooessful handling of 
, themedhimohoMO. Sign the drawings with oOtaiolUal, well idaoed. 

QonxmuoTxvx DRAwnro. 

. Review the use of the ruler and teach the uee of the oompaisee, meesurlng 1 loch, I inch, end i inch. 
Tieoh or review the ternu horlsontel, vwtteal, oblique, angle, right angle, oeoler, ooruer, edge, dtagcoal, 
diameter, redloa, elrcumlerenoe, trian^, equere, rectangle, circle. 

From an S4noh square of paper eonstniot a eoeot packet. Drew a 4>tnob square In the center of the 
Sdnoh dieeC , Drew dfauneters of the S-lach square. Draw a 4>tnch semicircle, 3-tnrh radius, so as to form 
equetielolL Cut thk out, fold, and take In the Uaff eemiclicle. Apply some simple deooratkm to the 
MOhet or scent peoket, to be used as a Chrlstmaa gift' 

One scent packet, cornucopia, or box is to be constructed and properly decorated 
by each pupil. Make this box or cornucopia first from drawing *paper, then repeat 
th» construction, using the spe^ paper fumiab^ for the purpose. 

DBSXOR. 

Praotioe simple units of design composed from straight end curved lines, circular and rectangular spots, 
groupeof Unaa, or praotioe e unit suggested by an evergreen tree, candle, or spray of pins. Use one of these 
ontta as e decoration for one of the required pteces of oQDatruoUTe deslpi. 

fRIKTZVQ. 

ii OcoMnuetepfaotioe printing wbtfMver the UmewUlalknr. Anange, prtni, end mount a simple oenl 
sitOhrtatmM or New Yeer'e greeUnsa^ ' 

90LX0. . . 

pne ink diawtng ofa vegetable, or ona^monoohroiDs drmwlnf of a veteteble, or one peocQ drewhag of e 
i s Hteh te. OiteSsaBpleofeeohpIsoeofooiiftniotlTedMtp finished^ the holldey season. 


' 
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JAKUABT AND FBBRUABT. 

Aim: Character and ^neral propartiona. 

ptOTOBUi* Duwnro. 

Hake an niustntod booklet or packet on *'SDhotioU«/* Explain th« manning Af th<i namo 
to the children and tell aomething of the history of this kind of reproeentoUon* 81. a few good lUusua- 
Uons and enooorage the pupOi to oollectexamples of sOboaettee and to explain what . '^tr exampLee wete 
used for as odginals-ad Teething, portraits, ornament, design, lUustration. Teacben w . ' are to promote 
. their olaasee should confer with the teacher who is to receive the claaa, and decide upon a plan of work that 
shall as tax as possible avoid a deckled change or break in the work. 

Make the sflbouette drawings of ob)ects of striking (orm and proportions. Use brush and i k, or bntah 
and color, or free paper cutting. First draw from Shadows, then from silhouettes of ob)eots, from 
Uon or memory. 

Make a very simple folio from one sheet of folded paper to bold the drawings or bind them into a simple 
booklet. Plan every sheet to fit the folder or booklet. IV A. Arrango and print an appropriate title, 
properly placed. The result should be s consistent and pleasing folk) or booklet. The diawlpgs may 
Ulustrateaomefeaturesofatrac^oooupatioo, mamitaoture,geogn^y, or history. Cbooee only one Une and 

Uow that to completion. 

sxfoassTioire. 

Seleot only one of theee suggestions: 

The manutacture of brusbes-stngle drawlnge of brushes of all kinds for all purpoaes. 

Foot oovetings — silhouette drawings of shoee of people of v^fous countries. 

The carpenter— tools of various kinds. 

Lumberman— utensils, clothing, and general (equipment «i;rtd in this occupation. 

China— the desert, the oold country. 

Objects or figures In ooatume referred to In the geograpbioal or historical reading. 

In place of the study of silhouettes, this time may be devoted to constructive work. 
Objects referr^ to in the historical or geographical reading. 

Elective worB : Concrete work, making bricks for fireplace or building; plaster work, 
molded or modeled; cardboard loom; cord work; textiles, samples of cheviots. 

MARCH. . 

For this month there will be two Uims of wurk suggested. The teacher or the class may select the one 
they will follow. Do not attempt both. 

1 . Paint single Japanese lsD'.erns ofrel^ted^O'rsnitfaeMng color. Make a .oooraUve.tieetment of two or 

three lanterns arranged agalmt a tinted becknoiuHL This deooruUve treatment may take the 

form of a cover for language or geography work on Japan ^ China. 

2. Study carefully the growth of local trees, trunk and ^wer branobes. Select one or two kinds of tm 
for study and make careful drawings of them, using brush and ink. 

Paint simple landscapes to represent different seawns of the year, fooalJtles, time of day, or condition ^ 
the weather. Try r e pr es enting hills, a mounuin, a lake, or a river. In all of these piMtIqaIn 

three values should be used. Uw one er two treee as part of theee landscape oompoeltfons. 4 

Block printing from clay, blotting paper, news board, or other eubstitute. 

In one lesson the design appropriate for the Easter surprise may bo planned. Use 
the most satisfactory deagna of the class from which to prepare blocks. Prints for Qyi 
class will be made from the three or four chosen designs. (See "Constructive 
teachers* reference library.) 

FOLIO. 

One complete foUo or booklet on ** Silhouettes" tf this work is taken. One painting of a-lantom and one 
arrangemeot of lanterns. Or one painting of a alngU trae, and oae landscape oompotlUon, One Easter 
. surprise with the block-print dealgxi. 

APRIL, MAY, AND JUNK. 

HATtntl DEAWXVa. 

Aim for vigorous growth and diarmcter. 

Rh, Make drawlocs in oolor ofgprlng fiawen and growths. Sign the nature patntinga with one prtoted Inlttal 
pie c e d near tha steak, The InlUal slioald be of proportfons to harmonise with the drawlog and paper. 
OOLOm ITUBT. 

Review color t«nns-Mz oolora, R, 0, Y, O, B, V, fun oolor, tint, shade, hue, value. Make a tptML 
•tody of vahtes with retaftmoe to tho neutral so^ and a soaleof vatuae (not IntenstUve) of one odor. Have 
poi^uee water oo fo gi ^ Jpalntaaoaleof three tooee of eitfaerneutral values or Tiiuee of one color, glvlig 
special attanUoa to the patnUsg of flat toasa and even Intervals of value. Theee are not to be 
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IV B. iUke ttuM tncincs on gray ptpor trom « fowtte p*U«n of good pfoportions. ^tnch >ii«. 
RoBOtte poUarns miy be ftinilshed to the pupOs. Color tbeee three tncinga in three' related valuee of 
water color, subdued, not inteiue colors. Paint the vaabes over end outside the outlines of the roeettes. 
Cut them out end mount them on 4 by 13’lnoh gray paper, Mnch top margin, ( tnoh betwemi rosettes. 
Ite result should be a beeutifui scale of three related values of one color, signed with one initial properly 
pneed and in harmony with the proportions of the sheet. 

IV A. On gray or paper trace one 2^1nch rosette, draw one 3 Inohes square and one 31 inobee 

square. Use dear. Arm Unee. Tint these Ogures with flat washes of water oolor, using beautiful subdued 
tonee of three related values. Paint over and outside the outUnee. The larger squarejthould be of the 
darkest value, the smaller square of the mAdla or the lightest value, the rosette of the lightest or n^dle * 
value but of a different value from the smaller square. Cut these figures out and mount them on 6 by 7 
Inch gny paper, first the large square, the small square on top of this, then the rosette on top of all. The 
rteuU should be a roaette with two oonoentrlo squares rendered in three related values of one color. Sign 
the sheet wi^ii one well-plaoed Initial in harmony with the proportions of the paper. 

DXSIQV. * 

Hake a more thorough study of the composition of a rosette and teach the terms repeat, radlata, balance, 
unit. Design roeettes that are tuggeeted by the top view of flowers. Avoid radial designs with weak 
centers. 

Flan and construct a simple folio of good proportions to hold the spring nature parting or other school 
pl^>en. These folios may have an application of a rosotto motif used as a cover design, ot any bther appro* 
prtete unit of design. Render the designs In two or three values of one color. The IV A folios may have 
a well-arranged and printed title. 

»OLIO, 

A and B. One painting ofspring flowenor growths; onefdiooover fornkture work, history, ^bography, 
or wrillng; one design for a rosette, 2^1nch white paper mounted on Sflnch gray paper. 

I VB, One scale of throe related values of one color (throe rosettes mounted and properly signed). 

IV A, One scale of three related values of one color (rosette and two ooncaotrlo squares properly signed). 

Grape V. 

SBPTKHBER AND OCTOBBB. 

Note.— R efe^nces to handwork arc made In the larger t^-pe. 

NATXTaK DBAwnra. 

Aim for vigorous groffirth and character. 

Plenty of serious handling of the brush will aid ma^^ially In forming good habits and producing satis* 
fcetory nsulta. First work wUh brush and monochrome or Ink. Vr'hen proper handling of the brush Is 
gained, use water color. Use clean color and paint directly from the paloUe. Gray paper for all ink work, 
and manila, white, or tinted paper for painting. 

Draw the milkweed, bush clover, narrow-dock seed stalk, large rose hips, poppy seed stalks, mullein 
stalks, grasses, sedges, rushes, salvia, goldenrod, plantain stnlk, marigold, rattle box, oats,llDdon seeds, or 
smaxtweed. 

VB. First paint with Ink or monochrome, then use color with a tinted l^kground. 

V A. First use monochrome, then monochrome or wat«r color with tinted background. Paint two 
sprays la rythm against a delicately tln|ed background. 

V B. Try pencil ik^hes of sln^ leaves to show the character, curling of the edges, and feeding of the 



VA. Try sketches of leaves In two^ three foreshortened positions. Use pencil or bnuh and color. 

Boys will make wood looma 4^ by d inches for the first grade. Cardboard work will 
follow, as, V B, spelling book, Christmafl box; V A, Christmas box. 

OOLOm iTTOT. X 

Ravlsw the six colon, R, O, Y,0, B, V, tints, shades, and hues. Lay flat washes of water cokw within 
rsotaii^ drawn tor nature studies. Tesch the tenn value. 

Huitruiro. 

Review the use of the niter, 1| inch, aAd draw reotanglec of various proportions in whkh to draw or 
pntnt nature studies. 
pmiVTDro. 

^ Pnotice printtng Sin^ letten (preienbty an Initial) within a rectangle, and use one of theee printed 
with which to sign mture drawings. 

VOLIO. 
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NOVEMOER AND DECEMBER. 

In thte ETiftde, the work from objects should give place to constructive drawing l>efofe the end of Novem- 
ber, that the children may have ample iimo fbr completing their consinictlve design before Chrlstmaa. 

Aim for accurate work and proper relatlcm of elements. 

OhJZOT DRAWIHO. ^ 

Make drawings with brush and color from single vegetables of erratic form (whole plant pruned), such 
as the beet, turnip, carrot, or radish: or draw single or grouped vegetables, using the lecul pencil. Select 
either brush and color or pencil as a medium and direct the efTorw of the class toward lbesucc«sful handling 
of the medium chosen. In V B, the brush drawings should be made in monochrome wash against a 
tinted background that Is related to the drawing in value and In hue. In V A , the brush drawings may 
be made in water color wash, aiming for beauty and richness of color and pleasing arrangement of the 
sheet. Sign all drawings with one Initial properly placed. 

COirSTRUCTIVE drawhto. 

Review the use of the fuler n^d the eorapassee, measuring 1 inch, { Inch, and | Inch. Teach or review 
the terms, borliontal, vertical, oblique, angle, right angle, diameter, diagonal, arc, radius, ctreumferenoe, 
triangle, square, rectangle, circle, ellipse, oval, pentagon, hexdig’on. Construct a star. Using 2|-lnch 
radius, describe a circla Set ofT a radius of 21 Inches on the circumference of the circle, dividing it into 
five equal parts. Connect every other point with a straight line to form >t star, using the ruler and peuciL 

Boys are to comiLnict l>oxes of the types stiggested in the manuul arlA exhibit, 

Boysi^ required to supplyboxes for themselvefl and for the ^irlR. For V B, a square 
or trb^^lar box will be suggested. For V A, a pentagonal or hexagonal box will 
bo suggested. • ^ 

DESIGN. 

Practice units of design suitable as decocations for the Christmas Itoses. These units mey Iw suggested 
by the hfilly, pine with cone, star, candle, or evergreen tree. Vse one of these units as a decoration for 
one of the required pieces of Christmas cotust ructlve work. 

T&DNTTXNG, < 

Continue to practice priming whenever time will allow, Iflhe tln»e will allow, arrange, print, and mount 
a simple card of Chrbtmas or New Year’s greeting- 

rouo. ' 

CfBk monochrome drawing of a vegetable, or one water-color drawing of a vegetable, or one pencil draw’ing ' 

of single or grouped vegetables. One example of wch piece of coiislrnctlve design flnlshe<l for the holiday 
season. ... 

JA.MUAUY AND PEDRUAUY. 

PICTORIAL DRAWINO. ' 

Aim: Character, proportion, and relation of parts. 

Explain the difTerence l>etwecn the three types of representation — silhouette, vignette, and a complete 
pl6ture. I.<ead the class to see the three elements that go to make up a complete picture- In a complete 
picture the three elements, object, ground , and background, are always present. By the end of Januar>'. 
pupils of this grade should know beyond a doul)t that distance does two things for objects: It decreases 
the apparent site, and it clRnges the apparent level of objects In a picture. Select either group 1 or 2 
for study. ^ ^ 

V B. Boys make match strike in January. No decoration. 

OB7ROT DRAWING. 

Group /. Teach what is given under pictorial drawing. Make pencil drawings of single spherical of 
hemispherical oblects, giving careful attention to the proportions, placing of shelf line, and inciosing 
frame. Simple foreshortening of the circle may be considered. Grouped objects: Kepcet the pencil 
drawing of the single object and add some other appropriate object to make rt pleasing group. The final % 
drawing may be a complete picture of one or two obj^ts, well arranged with reference to the ground, 
background, inclosing frame or mount, and Initial signature. Tbb drawing may be finished In lead 
pencil or releted values in water color. 

Suggestive list: Fig basket with oranges; football end baseball; acbool globe; paste jar and brush; large 
and s m all vegetables of erratic forms; dry measure with vegetables; closed umbrella striding against 
the wall; wooden chopping bowl'wltb fruit or vegetables. 

% ' Onup 1. Teach what is given under pictorial drawling. 

Paint single Japanese lanterns of pleasing form, pfoportlons, and oolorlng. Sign these paintings with 
an Initial prope^ placed and printed. Make a decorative arrangement of two or three lanterns. This 
arrangement should show some knowledge of the foreshortening of the circle. The paper may be designed 
as a cover (or language work oo China or Japan. ^ 


VB. Boys in February: Cardboard work, a8,6pelliugbook, matcliatrike,decorated. 
Electives: Notebook ^cardcaae, postal album. 
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' UAHCH. 

For thtfl month there wilt t>e twotlnes of wwk teacher or impils may select thellne they wi|h 

to follow. Do not attempt both. 

Oroup /. Study and draw some animal,' fish, fowl, or bird in action and In some characteristic attitude. 
Prom this drawing work out an amtisinfc flfture for a weather vane. From the class work select one or 
two figures. Cut the templet for the figure from 5^ by 10 inch paper. Design the inters for the arms of 
the vane, N, 8, K, from 3 by 3 inch papers and the W from 3 by 3) inch paper. Uue simple, stout letters. 
The four most satisfactory designs will be used for all the letters cut from the metU. 

Boyt V A, ClaflBos following group 1/ will make wcathor vanes with wood upright 
and cross arms and letters and animal of “taggers" iron. 

Classes following group 2 take cardboard work, as memorandum card or phone 
^card ayd sketch hook, to be decorated. 

Electives: Maga^ie cover, scrap basket, cardcase. 

C^r^tip t. 'Stud J carefulty the growth of looal lm», tnjnk and lower branches. Select ono or two kinds 
of trees for study and make careful drawings of Uiem, using brush and ink. Paint slr.ile landscapes to 
reprosom difToirintseasoasof Uie year, localities, time ofday, or condition of the weatiK»r. Try representing 
I bBls, a mmmtain, a lake or river, clouds, or snacoost. In those paintings practically three values should 
be used, Use ono or two tmes as port of the landscajM composition. 

rouo. 

One pencil drawing of a singlo object; ono compof«!tion in ])nncil or wash of siuglo or grouiieri objects; 
or one painting of a single lantern and ono arrangement of lanterns. Onopalnllng of a singlo tree and one 
landscape oomposition; or one design for a woatlicr vane and ouo design for tho letters K, \V, N, 8. 


K':V. 


Al'UlL, MAY, AND JUNE. 

KATTT&X DRAWUrO. 

V A and B. As t tie'll me may allow* moke drawings in color of aprlng flowers and growths. Sign tho 
paintings with ono wulUprinUtd Initial in harmony w'ltli ttm shape of ttio paper and placed to balance the 
whole. 

DXBIQN. 

V B. Review the cocLStruction of a roeette and teach ttie terms, radiate, baliirice, unit, reiioat, growth 
while designing a rosette or other radial form that may ho\*o beiui suggiwted by the top view of a flower 
or a fruit soctlbn. 

Boys have boon constructing a match strike. Ulrts have l>oon fringing a doily. Prepare rosettes that 
may boi^sed for tho match strlko and dolly. The design for tlie match strike u\ii.st be contained with In 
a 21-inch square, tho design for the doily w*lthln i\ 7J-inch square, 7-lncli dc.sign. . Trace the dcslgas upon 
tho objects but do not paint them until after the study of color Is completed and pupils have had all possible 
practice in using tho brush. • 

COLOR STUDY. 

V B, Review color terms, six colors, fuM color, tint, shade, hue, and value. Make^ special study of 
values of color either In relation to tho neutral scale or a scale of values of one color. Dl^ntt eonf^ values 
and IntonslUoa. Paint olthor a neutral scale of throe related values or a scale of three \ itiios o^^>ne color 
of reduced Intensity. Paint these tones on gmy or manila paper, cut out tho tablets of ui tform slie and 
mount them. Sign tbo scale with an Initial. Bite for tablets, { Inch by 2] Inches on a mount 6 by 4] Inches, 
Trace designs like thpso to bo used on tho match strike and dolly and practice painting them to gain power 
oftechnique before painting'the match strlkeand dofly. 

DX8IQR. 

V A . Boys have been constructing sketch books for the use of the dess In VI B. These books are to 
decorated with prints made from a potato stamp, using a unit of daslgn suggested by some tree of char-* 
acterlstlc form. Ifrom ono losson In design enough units can be solected from the class to decorate all the 
sketch books. Cut a l|-lnch strip of paper from the ^Inch edge of a 0 by 0 Inch sheet. Fold and cut one 
4{ inches square from the large pkx» of paper. Fold this square on <»» diameter and from It design, by 

' cutting a unit suggested by some tree, rotalnlng the original height and width of the paper square. Fold 
and cut li-lnch squares from the Hlnch sfrtp of paper. Fold these squares on one diameter and from 
them design units as tho largo one was done. Carefulty keep the li-lnch square In t^s original height and 
width. The units of design may bo printed on the books borders, cover groups, or surface repeats for 
the endpapers. 

Qbishave been beriming or hemstitching doilies. Prepare designs for these doDlea, placing the interest 
In the oomers or the oontw of each side. The designs may be worked put on |-lncb squared p^>er. Both 
boyi and girls may take this lesson In design, but only the girls will apply the designs to the dofllesl The 
work may be carried on in a coopoaClvo manner, the boys assisting tbo girls to cut the stencOs and apply 
the dosigns. Btonctls will be cut from t'to more satisfactory designs and these used for the gMs’ dollloo. 
Use a color tone of reUtod hue and value to that (tf the d^y. 
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COLOR STTTDT. 

V A . Toach Um color terms as given for V B. Paint a neutral scale of five related values or a scale of 
five related values (not UUonsitlve) of ooo color. Use boauUful, subdued color. Teach the term har* 
mony-a<5mer»*nt whUo makfllg the scale. Paint flat tores on drawing papw, cut thi tablets o uniform 
site and mount them. 81^ the scale with an loltla) properly placed and printed. Tablets J Inch by 
2J laches, ^Incb space between tones, 5 by 13 loch mmintin g paper. 

roud. 

V B, One painting of sprlii(f flowers, if time allows fur this work; one scale of three related values; one 
design for match strike; one design for fringed dolly. 

V A. One painflng of flowers: one scale of flve related values; or» design for sketch book; one design 
for dolly. 

HANDWORK FOR ROTS. 

V B. ^rptember. Make wooden loomn, by 6 inrhen, for Grade I. 

Cardbt)ard work: Spelling book; ('hriHtmaa box, square or triangular; match strike, 
4 by 7 inohofl, not decorated. 

V B. Febnuiry. Make epelling book; match etrike, 3^ by 7 inches, to be decorated. 
Elective work: aNotebcKik, cardcase, postal album, 

V A. September. Make woo<ien looms, 4i by 6 inches, for Grade I; Christmas box, 
h( xagonal or pentagonal; memorandum card or telephone call card. 

VA. February. Make memorandum or telephone card; sketch book, to bo deco- 
rauni. 

Electives: Magazine cover, scrap basket, cardcase, weather vane. 

V 

Grade VI. 


,SEPTEMBER AN'D OCTOBER. « 

NoTk.-^Rpfcxmnces to hanclwwk aro mad« In tho larger type. 

NATURE DRAWING. 

' Rtudy locfllmvs, aiming for Ihclr general massing and chsnicterlstlc growth. " 

Show the pupils how to use tl» skotch book conslructocl In V A. Take tho doss opt of dot^And bavo 
them sketch In lend pencil from some local treo of character btic growth. Uako only one sketch on a page. * 

From the Ktndles mmlo In the skv'tch book, have drawings worked up In tho classroom, u.slng brush and 
Ink or monochrome. For each room there wll! bo furnUhod ono set of drawings of trees. Use Uwas draw* 

Ings and sketclvis for retetenoo help. 

Make pencil sketches of single leaves or sprays of leaves In foroshortenod positions. In pencil drawing, 
hold tho pencil lightly and a few inches from the point. No erasing should bo allowed. 

rouo. • 

Ono siwet of pencil skotches of foresh or toned leaves. One Ink silhouette drawing of a local tree. One 
silhoiwtio drawing of a Icr'uI tn« done In monochrome wash. In \*I A this monochrome drawing may 
Ut made Eigalnst a dclIcHtely tinted background. 


• NOVEMBER AND^^ECEMBER. 

VI B. Alms: Rapid and acvuratn thinking, In th(j^ dimensions. SkUI in handling simple drawing 
Instruptents. Balance of parts oreloments (In U*UerIn(i). 

CONBTRUOTIVZ DRAWnia. » 

Rovlow or teach the terms, borlxontal, wrUcal, obtiquo, circle, clrcumlsrenoe, dlamoter, diagonal, arc, 
radius, perpendicular, Ulangio, right angle, rectangle, square, semicircle, hoxsgon, square, prism, cube, 
cylinder, and cone. Explain tho use of the drawing kit (drawing board, T square, and triangles). Demon* 
strata how a sheet of paper may bo ptaood on the drawing board , fastei^ and tis^. Try a pr^lce sheet 
of horUontal, vertical , and oblique llncw, using the drawing klU Explain tho elements of a working draw- 
ing, and hax’O a simple frcuhand drawing made at tlio blackboard. Make a working drawing of a simple 
wooden box, using the drawing Idt. Make a dox'rtopment of the surface of the box. OiveK>areful sttentloo 
to Ute arrangement of the on the sheet, nod the lettering of the . ime. 

DRSIGN. 

Tractlce the grouping of totters to form words. Practice the lettering required to complete the working 
drawing and letter ttie working drawing of the box.. Arrange and letter a simple motto or card of greeting. 
This card should have ooe simple weU*deslgtied Initial or capital letter. Give carefid attention to the 
.balance of thq initial or omameotal letter, and the mass of the roneral text on the card. 

FOLIO. 

One working drawing of a box. One example of freehand lettering of a motto or card of greeting. 
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DKBiair. 

VI A . Pupils will diTVote the mouth of November to the preparation of the desbma for the objects that are 
to be made In the manual tralnln; claseeti. The boys wilt prepare designs for the cover of a iMlcbook 
or cardcase to be made from leather. The girts wU prepare designs for a needlebook or cardcase to ho mado 
from linen, or the girls may prepare designs to be executed In outline embroidery for the oooklng apron. 

/ The unit should not be over 8 inches In she and may be plaoedln the comer of the apron. Avoid repeating 
same measure as lathe width of the hem. 

Bopt: The front cover of the notebook Is to be 5 by 2} Inches. Deddo upon the necessary margins, the 
area (br the design, where the Interest may be placed, then develop the design. Send the dcslgti to the 
manual training shops as tracings. The complete set for the room should bo Inclosed in an envelop^ marked 
with the school, grade, and room, and addressed to the moimal training teacher not Inter than tho last 
week In November. 

Oirlt: Linen will be fumlshod by 10§ Inches, to be hemmed ^ Inch on all .sides, After lining the linen, 
a 2'incb pocket Is to be turned in at each end of tho 9^ by 4\ Inch pkoe of work.'leavlng an ouUlde area for 
ddboratJon 6^ by 41 inches, which Is folded on tho 41-inch diameter, Ihiclde upon the necessary margins 
the area tor the do.slgn, where the Interest may bo placed; and develop tho design, which wUl be flnbhod 
in outline embroidery. Carefully trace the designs upon tho Unenj|^lng carbon paper. Mark each piece 
of Uiun with a paper, giving the girl’s name and room, and send thU work to Iho^whig teacher not later 
than the last week In November. 

PBlHTZHa. 

Practice the grouping of letters to torm words. Arrange and letter a simple motto or cartl of grnoting. 
This card should have one simple well-doslgnod initial or capital letter. Give cnn:ful attention to the 
balanoo of. tho Initial or ornamental letter and thogcnoral massofthote.xton the card 

TOLIO. 

Ono design for a leather notebook. Ono design tor a linen needlebook, or ono design for a cooking apron, 
ddne In penoU outlines. One example of freehand lettering. 


JANUARY AND FEBR\ 


Alms: Critical observation of objects. Skllt In ir presenting the Entity of .simple tornu. 

OZITEBAL DIMOTIONS. \ 

Ono paper Is sufllcient tor any one Inssoti. Keep to ono paper till one point is acoompllslu'd. Draw 
the samo o b’-^ t more than onoo , Fallp ms o r poor dra w In gs am so mo t flues t ho msu 1 1 boctuiso pup lU can not 
no the objects that serve as models. Have sovcral duplicate objects so placed that every pupil can .see at 
least one object readily. Avoid the eraser as -tho enemy of good habiLs in dm wing. Hold tho pencil Ugh tly 
and a few incbos from tho point. Uako laigo drawings, well placed on tho paper. Toach oach Io»un Jh 
suooeasive steps and have ono step well aooompUshed bofore another Is given. Indopondonoo In drawing 
wUi come after good habits have been tnaistod upon and so formed. % 


STUDY or BUrOIJS OBJECTS. 

Give all the pupils practice In drawing horlxontal ellipses, vertical and horizontal linos. By means ef 
hemispherical objwts, circles of cardboard, hoops, wire cylinders, or diagrams on tho board, toach what tho 
term for shortening moans. First lead tho children to soo forcshortvjitng in circles, then to represent U, 
then to dotcrrnlno the amount of foreshortening and to make their draw ings accordingly^ 

Study or review the drawing of single hemispherical objects, Illustrating tho effect? of foreshortening 
and changes In lovel of circles and concentric circles. % r 

Hake careful, woU<studiod pencil drawings of singlo hemispherical or conical objecl.s, .stich as tho earthen 
preserving kottte, wash basin, wooden chopping bowl, tin or glass tunnel, ordinary earthen bowlf plain 
glass finger bowl, tin dipper, or agate basin. 

oolcposmoir. a. 

When pupils can •mccoBKilly draw a homlspberical object or ttonlcal object, lot them try a slraplo group 
ol^DOt more than two or three obKols. eticb as a wooden chopping bowl, wttli potatoes; white or yrllow 
^cooking howl filled with appl», or with one apple near it; agate or tin saucepan wJlb ono or two beets or 
onions near li;« bean pot without a cover; tin dipper with two carrots near it; tin tunnel and a liowl; glass 
bowl with two oranges or lemons near It. Give careful attention to tho grouping of tho objects, placing 
and arranging on the paper, apparent level of the objects and foreshortening of circles and concontrlo clrclos. 

roLio. 

One paooQ drawing of a sln^ bemlspberical or conical object. One pencil drawing of a group of spherical 
and bemlapberloal objects. One ihret of ooUeoted tUuatralions of foreshortening of the oirclo. 

IfAhCH, APRIL, MAT, AND XjNE. 


VTB. Aims: Rapid and aooorato thinking. In thrw dimensions. Skill In handllngslmple drawing inatru- 
moBts. Balance of parts or elements (in lettering). 

OOVBTRUOTm DiUwxiro. " " 

ftovlBW or teach the terms borkontal, vertioel, oNlqtm, circle, ctreumterenne, diameter, diagonal, arc. 
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OROANliATION*, METHODS, AND OUTUNES. , 

the use of tho drawing Itlt (draw lug board, T square, and trianglos). Demonstrate how a sheet of paper 
may be ptaood on the drawing board, fastened, and use^. Try a practice sheet of horizontal, oblique, 
and vartical lines, using the drawing kit. Explain the elements of a working drawing and have a simple 
freehand drawing made at the blackboard. Make a working drawing of a simple wooden box, using the 
drawing kit. Make a development of tho surface of the box. Givo careful attention to the orrangonoent 
of the drawing on the sheet and live lettoring of the some. 

COLOR STUDY. 

Ue^lew or teach color terms. Make a special study of complementary colors. Terms: Scale, value,' 
neutral, lnten.sltles, hue.s, color families, Intermediates, tone, complements. Moke a neutral scale of three 
values with tho white and blwk tones: 'V\n'ito, light gray, middle gray, dark gray, and black. The tonea 
for this scale may t>e cut out and mounted or painted within rectangles that have been carefully drawn. 
.\ny two colors which when mixed prcxluce neutral gray are said to be complementary. Roughly, the 
complementary pain are red and green, orange and blue, yellow and violet, but only certain hues of red, 
are Complementary loccrtain hues of green. I.ct the pupils ascertain by experiment a pair of complemen- 
tary colors. It seems wise to limit our exirerlments to ascertain complementary colors to Uie red and green 
or orange ami blue groijps (orunge— Q. 1). or r**d~B. O j. Paint spots of the two colors and the resulting 
neutral gray upon paper. Cm tlu ra out carefully, mount them, signing tho paper with one Initial properly 
place<l. I’reparo one or two groiij)s of tw'o harmonious complementary colors that sliall agree In value, 
hue, and luteiLsIty. Cut these out and carefully mount them, signing the paper with ono initial properly 
placed. Make ])aintliig.s in color of large spring flowers as those flowers are available for stud^'. When 
possible select flowers Jn which there is a group of ctunpleiuentary colors. 

FOUO. 

One working drawing of the box proi>orly lettered. One neutral .scale. One gropp of complementary 
colors with the rosulling n(‘utral gray .*" One group of complementary colors wbicl/* are harmonious. One 
natiiro painting. 

DESIOR. 

VI A. Pupils will devote this month to the preparation of the dealgas for the objeeV that are to be made 
In the manual tmlnlngciassos. Boys wlllprepare designs for the cover of a notolxwk orcardca.se to be made 
from lo.ather. Theglrl* will prepare designs for a needle book orcardcase to bo mode from linen, or the girls 
may prepare designs fo. the cooking apron. These designs will finished In outline embroldety. The 
area for tbo unit should i ot be over 6 inches square. 

Boifi. The front cover the notebook is to be 5 by 2 J Inches. 'Decide upon the neceasary margins, the 
area for the d&slgn, where .he interest may l>e placw*, then develop the dealgif. Send the designs to the 
.manual training shops os trat ‘tigs. Thcconjr'l^toset for the room should be Inclosed In an envelope marked 
with the school, grade, room, acd addr>'.>.scd to the manual training teacher not later than the first week 
In April. 

Oirli. Linen wlH ho furnished 5) by 10) Inches to be hemmed ) inch on all sides. After lining the Unen 
a 2>inch pocket Is to he turned In at each end of the 0) hy 4) incii piece of work, leaving an outside area 
for decoration 5) by 4) inches, which Is folded on the4pJnch diameter. Decide upon the necessary mai^ 
gins, the area for the <lesign, wherethulntcrcstraay he ploctnl , and develop the daslgn which wlllbe finished 
in outline embroider)’. Carefully invc^n the design.s upon the llnen,.uslng carbon paper. Mark wch piece 
of linen w'dli a paper, giving the girl's name and room, utid .send this work to the sewing teacher not later 
than the first week In April. ^ ' 

COLOR STUDY, 

Ueviow or teach color terms, making a special study of com piemen lory colors. Terms: Scale, value, 
neutral, Intenaities, hiuvs, color families, intermediates, tone, complements. Make a neutral scale of piree 
values with Hie white and black toohs: White, light gray, middle gray, dark gray, and black. The tones 
for this scale may be cut out and mounted or painted within rectangles that have been carefully drawn. 
Auy twocolurs wh|£h when mixed produce gray aresakl to be complementary. Roughly, theoomplem^* 
tary pairs are rod and green, orange and blue, yellow and violet, but only certain hues of red arecomple' 
mentary to certain hues of green. Let tne pupils ascertain by experiment a pair of complenfen tary colors. 

It seems wise to limit our experiments to ascertain complements to the red and green or orange and blue 
groups (orange— 0. B.) or (re<l— B. 0.). I’alnt spote of the two colors and the resulting neutral gray on 
paper. Cut them out, carefully mount them, signing the paper with one initial properly placed. Make 
paintings in color of large spring flowers as these flowers are available for study. When possible select 
flowers In which there Is a group of complementary ^o|ors. 

FOLIO. 

One design finished in pencil for the needlebook,cardcase, or apron. One design finished in pencil for the ^ 
notebook or cardcase. One neutral scale. One group of complementary colors wlih^the resulting neutral 
gray. One group of hariioiiious complementary colors. One nature painting. 






DEiwnro^AiTD.Aitrm Bcmoi^^ 

Kahttal Tkaininq, ^ 

, VI B, ✓ 

8hi^ of dmiik. — Boom, broast. Compare with traveling cranee. Compare with 
trolley conveyor. 

Uit$ of (ioTidb.— Traneportation, building operationa. 

Amcivmi of partt. 

Making woden porit. — ^Mast, boom. 

KoTB.— 8iB4>l7 plaD* to smooth tho fsoos. Omit 
Mi^kmieal partt. 

Metk^ical prineipi^.— Tension, ctMupreesion, the lever, the pulley, tho drum, 
TJae nmple apparatUB to illustrate. ^ 

Making of metal parU* — Hinge, bracket, pulley. 

Have careful pattemB made before laying out on the metal. 

loo* talks. TeoJOlnatM is snoogh for one tlmo. Begin work jrfth as few pnllm^ 
^ as pomilije and oarafuUy plan for the best time to bring In the various topics. 


Leatka' trort in corrdaticm with the aai department, 

1. Bookmark, given deeigns. 

2. Watch fob, given designs. 

3. Notebook cover. Individual deedgna prepared in the art department. 

Now-— In the fall the assigns are to be ready by Tbankagiviiig. In the spring they are to be ready the 
Ant week la Aiafl. 

Where time permits, Mow the leather work with the study of house framing* 
Divide the class into two groups and build two frames. 

Qradb VII, 

BBFTKUBBB AND OCTOBBR, 

IvcniP — ttefersBoit to handwork are made in the larger type. 

^^TUU D&AWXVa. 

S^y looal trees, ai min g for their general massing and chaiacterisUo growth. Draw these trees with 
hnih and Ink, monoohroms, water oolor, or with lead pencil. Take the class out of doon to sketch Trom 
1®®*! li®®s ss often as poaslt^e* If the first stodies of trees are made in ink or monochrome, follow theee 
with studies of the tree done In wateroolor wash to represent the rich fell coloring of the tree. 

. If the pe ncil is seteeted as a medkim, give careful attentloo to the study of the sketches of trees fumhhed 
•achrocm. Mike finished dnwtngi of IocmU tress that are worked up In the claae-room from pencfl sketches 
■ade fiwB thh aotoal trees. 

liilmpenKdl sketches WslngU leaves orsiffays of leave! to foreehorteoed poaltkos. In pencil drawing, « 
hsM the pencil U|htly and a few toohes from the point. No enstng should be allowed. 
tOLXO. 

One pencil skatdi of a spray of leaves in fomhoitened poeitkns. 
one watarookw study of a kmal tree. 


One pencil sketch of a local tree or 


NOYBUBEE AND DKCKXBEB, 


flkOl tn handUng stmple drawhig 


* 


Atas; Bspid and acoonte th hiking tn throe dtinsosloits. 
hHttimMii|0 BalMM of parts wkhsments (talett^^ ^ 

* Qo mtrm vQTm pmAwnro. 

Hsvls w.^t mch the tsrina hcrtiontal, vsrtloal, ebUqoe, drole, dlnaiter, diagonal, arc, radius, perpen- 
rtlht aa0e, reotan^, square, inalolitde, hexagon, pentagon, square prim, onbef cone, 
haa^nml md Mu^dir ptfins,and square pyramid. ^ XxpJaln the om of the drawing kit (dnwlng 
I>ftfi®MtihUhoWashsetarpH»«rniaybeplaoedoothedxmwi^bQatd, 
MBsdfSBdq^. X^ilalnthediflmioabttwesii awarktog drawing and a plotorkl diawliig. flavo 
tmpqpiliflmksesnfUl worfct^drawhifiof UMmagaitnezadk,tobeBD^eby the pupils in the manual 
Whmpn»mtylsttli^ and finish the bo)^ woAhif* dmwh>^ 

- *»M^i^®^,|ih®>mtbadiswlPiihnanmviiepssddrmirt totbemm 

' .V.. ■ .V ? 





O^Kl^HOV^ HBTOODB, AKD Otta^ES. M#' 


8ile«t «tQwr Option 1 or 3. ‘ 

• Op^ i.—HoTo tho foPoirinc problem ta Keometrr eerofuUy worked out nmtnf the dxmwtnc kit, nUer, 
ai^ e nmna ^ Id the center of a 9 by 13 tnch aheet of paper dnw a 6Hn<^ clrele, 2}-tach tadloa. Id- 
ifde thh oli^^ tosoribo a regular pentagoei. See “Constniotioo work/* teochen* referenoe library. 
Apply a ilini^ and appropriate deelm as a deoaratko for the scent packet and use this as a Chilstsun 
gilt . * ^ 

OpMsa A — Piaotioe the groaplng letters to form words* Anan^ and letter a simple motto or card 
of greetlnf . Design an initial or capital letter ibr the card. Give special attention to the and 

retatioo of the large tetter and text oi the card. 

rouo. 

Oneptttacbnal semt packet or one festival card. One working drawing of the bookrack. 

Dxsiav. 


V77 A. Bays will prepare designs for the ends of the magailne rack, now under oonstnictkn In the 
manual-trmlnlng shops. Confine the design to the long edge of the rack, avoiding U& end grain. Refer 
totbeworklngdraw^for theslieof theendof therack. Bmd thwa dusipm to th» numn>i .rt «intwj p»wy * 
not later than the 1st of December. TempleU should be sent In complete seU, placed In an envelope 
mprked with the school, grade, room from which sent, and property addreaeed to the manual-trainhig 
teacher. Girts will prepare designs for the eookery*book covers. Sukaoe for the design, 4{ by 10 in^Nn 
Pupils are not expected to save duplicate designs* 


oonTxtJonov. 

For the ooustniotloD of the oookeiy-book oovere* ee^ girl will need the following materials: Two pieces 
newtboard 10 by 6 hudkes; 3 pleoes 10 by 1 inch; 3 pieces binding tape 11 inches long; 2 pieces binding cloth 
13 by.3 inches; 3 pleoes 91 by 3 Inches; 3 pleoes cover paper 13 by 5^ tzkches; 3 pleoes drawing papv 4| by 
91 inches. V 

To ooa KVincb edge of one of the 10 by 5 inch pieces of board fasten one of the 10 by 1 lndi||tripa'by 
means of binding Upe, leaving ODe>foarlh iikch separatkn between the two boards* Turn In the ends of 
the tape and paste them fiat. Paste arm of the 12 by 3inch pleoesof bindlngciothtooover thelOby i 
board, letting thedothnm over onto the 10 by 5 inchboard three*fourthsof an inch. Clip corners, fold and 
pasta long edge to Inside of Mncb board, then fold and paste ends inside. Paste9| by 3 inch binding cloth 
on inside of 1 by 10 tnch beard, letting cloth ran over onto 10 by 5 tnch board three-fourths ino^ Draw 
aline on first piece of binding doth cne^ourth izsch from the bluing over the 10 by 5 inch boytL Cover 
this board with paste, also one long edge of one piece of 13 by 6^ inch cover p^mt and this paper 
to cover the board, one long edge cfirrespoodlng to the line Just drawn, opposite long edge and two ends 
projecting over edges ol board three-fourths inch. Clip corners, fold three-fourths tnch long edge, 
then three-foiirths-inc#ends Inside, and paAe. Rob all surEaoes perfectly smooth. Paste 9| by 4^ tiw* 
^wtng paper to finish Inskle of book one-fourth inch from edge and eiAls, Punch binding boles 
throui^ 1 by 10 inch board 1| inches from ends, first measurbig with one piece of cookery note paper. 

While the girls are making the oookery-book coven, the boys may be working out the plan for the iMm- 
tagonal scent packet suggested for Vll B. From these patterns the boys may cut and fold scent paekeU 
anoufh to supply the class, using tinted ormstroctloo paper. Teachers in Vn A eectkaiB may be allowed 
the rest of this half year to finish this work if neoeasary. 

TOJAO, 

Two pentagonal scent packets. Duplicate designs for lift msgaxtne rack and cookery book can not be 
made and saved In the time at our disposal. 


JANUARY AND PXBRUART. 


Aims: Critical observation of objeots. Skill in representing the beauty of simple forms. 


axnmAroxRxoTxovs. 

One paper ls snfflqknt for any one leaeoo. Keep to one paper till some one point is aooompUdied. Draw 
the object more than once. Failures or poor drawings sonetlmes result because pupils can not aes 
tha ohjeots that awe aa models. Rave aevecal duplicate objects so placed that every pupil can at least 
aaa one object readily. Avoid the eraser u tha worst enemy of good habits In drawini. Hold thapeocU 
Itghtty and a tew fachea from the point. ICaka large drawings, wall placed on the pf^er. Teach each 
lestoo la sooceastve steps, and have one step well aooomidtibed befbre another is given. Indepeskdanca fai 
drawing wUloome after good habits have been insisted upon and m formed. 



•TUBT or UVOLE OBJlOTi. 

Qtva aU tha pupQi pra^iiiM In drawing horiaootal elltpees, rerllcal and horiiontal lines. By means of 
hsmdipberk^ cbje^tOlrolss of cardboard, hoops, wtrsoylinders, or diagrams oi^the board teach what the 
term forashorUni^ «iw*na. ' Phst lead the ohfldrso to see fonsborten|hg In ctroles, then to reproEmit It, 
than to dstsrinlns tbs amoimt of ftesahortsnlnt and to mak» their drawings aooordfa^. * 

Btbdy or rovlsir tte dfhwtng of stagla oyUndrteal*'and oonlosl obj^,* lUusttaAng the'iir^ of fora- 
ihortndi^ Sid dNnfia k 

&raftd iNlFklndlad peacd dmwtngi of single oyttndrtoal, hemtsphartoal, or oenteal obJaM, woA as 
a gkaa tnmbtlri aait^ mug, watar pail, woodan tmUerboat, dry measure, aaitbio 


^ *" JW » - /, DBAWINO AND ABT IN BOHOOU&. 

OOKPOaiTZON. 

Wbea popQs can hiooea^rmir dnv a atn^le bcmlspberloal, cyUodrloal, or oonkal ol^, Ut tty a 
limpla fnnip of not over two or Ura ob>aou, web ai a aauoapan with bMU; tmttwrbox with poteUw; dry 
measure Oiled with potatoes and ooe or two l^lnc near; Muoepan and large mug; tumbler and two leouma; 
bean pot and earthen mug; glan preserving jar and cup; tin dipper or agate basin and potatoes; battery )ar 
and oranges. . 't/w 

Give careful attwtUm to the grouping of the objects, placing and arrangement go the paper, ^parent 
level of the ob)ecta and foreahortenlng of circles and ooooeotrio circles, and ths initial signature. 

rouo. 

One acoented pwcU drawing (rf ^single hemispherical, cylindrical, or oankal object. One accented 
pencil drawing of a simple group of nanlspherical, cylindrical, or conical obJecU. 

UARCH, APRIL, MAY, AND JUNE. 


VJIM. Alms: Rapld'and accurate thinking In three dimensions. BkUl In handling simple drawing 
instruments. Balance of parts or elements (in lettering). 

OOnTHUOTHTB OHAWOrO. 

Review or teach the terms horisontal, vertical, oblique, circle, clreumferenoe, diameter, diagonal, arc, 
radius, perpendicular, triangle, right angle, rectangle, ''quare, semicircle, hexagon, pentagon, square prism, 
cube, cylinder, cone, hexagonal and triangular prisms, and square pyramid. Explain the use of the draw 
kit (drawing board, j square, and triangles). Demonstrtfb how a sheet of paper may be placed on tha 
drawing board, fastened, and used. Explain the dUIerenoe between a working drawing and a pictorial 
drawing. Have the pupils make careful working drawings of the magatine rack to be mads by the boys 
in the manual-training shopa. When properly lettered and finished, sand the boys' working drawings to 
the manoal-trainkig shops, not later than the 15th of AprU, Inclose the drawings in an envelope, <m which 
b written the name of the school, grade, and room, the envelope to be addressed U the mamial-tiatning 
teacher. 

COLOR BTTTDT. . ’ » 

Review or teach color terms. Rake a q>edal study of analogous tones of color. Rake a neutral scale of 
ftmr vahiee; R^t, light, middle dark, gray, and black. Mount this scale on gray paper print 
dw tnitiaL Make an analogous scale of three related and harmonious tones of reduced tntenaltie*. Mount 
these scales on gray paper and print tme Initia]. If they prefer, pupfls In this secUon may work out a pen- 
tagonal soent packet, based on the 6i<lncb circle, cat duplicates fn«n tinted imper and apply a simple 
appropriate design to be pointed In pnalogous coloring, In place of making the analogous scalea, (Sea 
“Coostnictlve Work," teasers' reference library.) 

FOLIO. 



One working drawing of the magazine rack, properly lettered. One neutral scale properly lettered and 
mounted. One groip of three harmonious analogous tones, or one scent packet made cm tinted paper with 
a design rendered in analc^ous hsnncmy. 

DSSION. 

VIA. Boys will pr^are deslgnrfor the ends of the maraiine rack, now imAar omatny-tirm in ttfti.t.p 

training shops. C onfine the design to the long edge of the rack, avoiding the Ad g^tw Aefer to the 
working drawing for else of the end ^f the rack. Send the^ designs to the manual-traialng Miope not later 
than the first week in Aprfl, TempleU should be sent in complete sets, placed in an ttvalope, marked 
with the Rhool, grade, and room trezn which eent, and pro^wly addreesed to the mart^i a l-^* ^**^*" g teacher. 
Olrla will prepare designs for the oookery-book oSf^m. Surhme for the dw Ign, 4| by 10 inr»h— PupQa art 
sipeoted to save du^lcate designs, 

oonxEDOTioir. 

For the oonstruoUon bf the cookery-book cover eRh girl wlD need the foUawtag materials; Two plsoes 
Dswiboard 10 by 5 inches, apiecee 10 inches by 1 inch; apteoMblndlncUpell huOMaloBf; aptoeeiblndhit 
dotbl3by3tDchea,apleoes9thy3inohss; a pisoes oover pe^Mr U by tnohe^ 3 pleov drawtne paper 
by loChea. ' ^ 

To one lO-ineh edge of one of the 10 by 3 boh pieoee of board laetmi obe of tha 10 by 1 fawo* s tr i ps py 
maani of binding tape, leaving one-fourth boh separation betwaan the two boanla. Turn b ends 
of ttpe and paste them fiat Pssteone of ths U by 3 hbh pjeoes of btnAhtg eiotb to eorv tha 10 
hy I bch board, latUng the cloth >nn over nto that 10 by fi board Uusa-fourths CUp 

comers, foM, and paste looi edge to balds of 1-lnoh board, then fold and pasta ends bsida. Paste 91 by 
a boh hbdb g oloth on bbde of 1 by 10 bch board, letUng cloth run over Ato 10 by 3 
board thre^burtha btb. Draw a Iba a first piece of bbdJog cloth Ae-fourth boh tram the N**M<*»f 
ow the to by 3 boh board. Conr thbb3bdwlthpeWe,atoo Aelougedgeof o&apisM of 13 by33 bdt' 
cover, p^per, and paste this paper tooo3artha boatd, one long edga oorreq>ondbc to Ibe )nst dnwiL 
oppoatta lAg edge and two Ada projaetbg over adgee of board thraa bu rthi boh. dip eonien, fold 
thraaburthabohlAfadfe^thAtbrea-foQiths boh Ada hubs and paste, RobaUaurbov perhoUr 
mooch. Paste »3 by 4f boh drawing papb to finUk bslda of booh, As-burth boh bom edge and 
Ada. Pa^ bbdbghobattuAih 1 hylObohboardli boba bum endg, fitiC T—tmrbg with ona 
plBM^aatopiVer.'.- 




OBQAKIZATION, IfBTHODB, AND 0UTUNR8. 
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Whitt tht firit irt ooofltnioUnf tht oooktry-bocA oortn, tht bo^t majr ba prtfMrtag ptptti f« tbt 
ptbitlnf of tbtntctxml tad t n tl n ewa ■ n tlwcm ltt d for ondcr the hodhif of color Uody, Tnot tht dMifu 
upon tbc^^ekarj-book oortn, but do not point tiM daOcna untQ oftcr tubitct of color h«i ban rortewtd 
and tht mitt or astlogous groopt of bonnailoat oolon hart bon oomplttod. 

OOZiOm STUBT. 

Etnriow or Uoch color trrmt, ICakt a ^Moial atndy of analocoua tontt of color. • neutral r*t h 

of four TahMe: High Hght, light, m id d le dark, gray, and black. Mount thla aoalt on gny papn and print 

GOO Initial Mak» an analogout Kale of thiaa related and hannoniouitonea of reduced IntnidtlM. Mount 

theae acalet on gray peper and pirtetcoe initial. 

Paint tht dtfigDa that have been traced upon the co(tey*book oovwa in a leUted analogoai tone of 
about middle value. Boye cut a templet from white |^per like the deeign prapared for tha end of the 
magazine^. Mount the dealgn on gray paper. Print magailne^ack deeign and tnltialaai the mount- 
ing paper. Olrle make a complete duplicate design in lead pencil Vn white paper of the one on the 
cookery-book cover. Print cookery-book deijgn and iniUala on the gray mounting paper. 

POUO. 

One design for the magaxlne rack, mounted. One deeign for cookv^'-book cover, mounted. One neutral 
Kale. One group of three harmonioue analogoue tonee. 

Manval Train wo. 

vn B. 

introductory work such as coat and hat rack, if desirable. 

Bridge $tudg — Airange for stereopticon talk on bridges. 

. TypeM of hidgtM. 

ElrnunU in bridgt conttruction — Compression members, tension members. 

Ua^ vjood porfj— Careful planing, use of gauge, scoring, miter cuts in boxua. 
Ifai^Tnefafporfs— Bolts and nuts. Thread cutting. Plates. 

Te$U of truu or bridge. 

Importance of hridgee. 

The tmu in archiUdure — Visit the school garrets. 

Ooncrefe piere/or the bridget — \lake wood mold and cast. 

vn A. 

Introductory^ piece, if desirable. 

One piece involving designs, such as the magazine rack. 

* Working drawing will be made in the art department by each boy of the VII B grade. 

All parts are made ready in full dimensions. The parts to be modified are then 
shaped according to the individual designs produced in the art depaHment. 

If time allowsi one of the following proiects may be selected: Group bridge. Water 
motor (individual). Concrete piece, as fern di^. 

^ Gradb VIII. 

aXPTXHBBB AND OCTOBKB. 

Notx.— R tltreucM to handwork are made la the Urger type. 

VAromi BHAwiva. 

Alms: Xzpresilo& of beauty, oham of growth, greoe of line end hannooy or brOUaneycfootolag. 

^ahe oerefol drewlngi from flower or fmit qjrayi, utlng leed pencil or water color. Beleoteonw plant far 
ftudy and dmta every effort toward mestering It and learning to exprem its charaoterlstka with pencil or 
witheolor. Every iheet should ihow gegaulae study. 

VJliA. TnoetbsdeeifnsootbemetelforexeoutkBtntheBh^ifaoreqnmtedbyuAahopteadMfa 

rouo. 

One sheet of pencil iketohes of detaih from so m e n a t ure eprey. Oneeooented drawing In penott of wflower 
or fruit sprny. One neture drawing in water eolar of a flower or fruit ipray seleoted for bemitj^of ookring . 

NOVBMBBB AND DBCBMBBR. 

« 

yiH M. Aims: Big>id and aooorata thinking In three dlmensiona. BklU In hendUi« elmple drawing 
inetnuMoiU. Balanoe of perts or elements (in lettering). * 

oonntf OTxvx dmawxvo. 

Berriew or fteeh the tennst boriuotel, vertlcti, oblique, oirote, circumference, diaineteri dlagonel, ero, 
tedlo^ porpendicuisr^triaagldA right angle, leotangle, eqoaie, seinioircle, hexagon, squai^ Jittoa, cube, 
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fytto48r,wint^h»*n w *tl t"*1 t****"C»V‘ prinaa, ■qatrt pyramid, pantafon, •qaare, hanfonat and oiroalar 
,pttBtba,andttQfUi|oaoftbaoooaaadtqQaf«pyram1d. ^ ^ 

»-rpiiin tt 0 oM of tbe drawtng kit (drawing board, T aqnare, and trlangltt). Demcoftrata bow a sheet 
of paper maj be on th e^ wtag^board, fastened, and used. Explain the d Verence between a work- 

ing drawiagand a pictorial dnHU- Hal:eaeareftil working drawing froea the oompostng etlok, or eosne 
other appropriata ob^ or ptooRfappaiatw made tfid need by the pstpfls In the aohool work; or work out 
the set of geometry probtems fumisM grade VIIL 

Dsszosr, 

GarefaUy letter the working drawing with name of the ob}eot and pnpO’s toKlab. Arrange and letter a 
testhrml card, using a frying, motto, or aptnoprlatdquotatlOD. This work sbosald Include the design of at 
hast <me initial or Uhiimiated letter. Q^speolalattentkintothebalanosandanityofthewholearTange- 
ment. 

rouo. 

One working drawing or set of geometry problems. Two arrangements of lettering. 

DBSIGV. 's 

" Vtit A. The design for both boys and girU is to take theforn^of an illustration for some piece of eighth- 
grade literature. The designs are to be worked out by the boys in etdied process on tine plates in the 
manual training sboin. Prints will be madeirom these plates and sent to the studios. These designs 
are to be printed with color ink on tinted paper. The selectfon of the Ink and paps' b to be made in the 
studio before the designs are printed in the shops. Time and equipment will not allow of the etching, 
mounting, and prlntiog of all of the designs. From the class work the most eatisfoctory designs wUl be 
•elected, pistes etched from these dealgni, and prints made. These prints will be rebimed to the studio 
and dbt^fbuted ao that each pupil may have ooe iwint of the pisoe of literature for which he attempted to 
make an iUustratkm. Thsse designs should be reedy to go to the shop sbwt Thsnksglvlng tbne. The 
prints are to he returned to the studio from the shops before theclose of thbhalf year. , 

Arrange end letter s festhral card, using a motto, greeting, or appropriate quotation, l^ls card should 
have at least one well-desl^ed initial or Uhimlnated letter. Give careful attention to the balance and 
arrangement of the whole card. 
rOLio.* 

Oyie design for the fltastratloa of elgfath-gradh literature. One print from plates etched In the shop. 
One arrangement of frse^mnd lettering tor a feettral card . 


N 


. JANUARY AND FEBRUARY. ’ 

Alms: Ohserration and appreciation of simple beauty in oommon objects. Power to truthfully record 
obearratlons of form. 

OSVUAL DiaSOTlOHB. 

Obe paper b sufficient far any one lesson. Eeep to one paper till some one point Is acmmpllshed. Draw* 
the sem* ob)sot more than oooe. EgllurSB or poor drawings sometimes result because pupys can not see 
^ objects that avra u modsla. Ears ssrerml duplicate objects so placed ^at every pupil oen at least 
all one object readily. Ayoid the erasw u the wont enemy of good babiu in drawing. Hold tbepeoca . 

Ugh tty and a few Inches bom the point. Hake large drawings, wsU placed on the paper. Teach each lesson 
in snooeestve itepa and have one step weU aooompUsbed before another Is given. Independence in drawing 
wQl oome after good habits have been tnslfted upon and ao formed. 

BTVDT or inraia oanor^ 

Qhre all the pupils praoUmiirtlfawtng bofiiontai elllpees, vsrtfoal sn^ borlsontsl lines. By means of 
hantaphcrical obfeots, circles of^ftardboard; hoops, wka oyllndars, ox diagrams on the board, teach what 
fheUrmforeshorUnlDf means. ‘First lead the chUdrm to see forst^hortenlnf In ciroles, then to represent It, 
then^ determine the amount of foreshortening and to make their drawiofi aooordt^ly. * 

Study or revtav the drawing of eJoglecyUDdrioal and oonksalobjeota, illustrating the tfeota of foreshort, 
enkig and ohaagaa 1 b levtl of drolea and oonoentrfo oferdea. 

Make oarsfol, wall studied pencil drawings odat^oyllndrfosl, bamlqiherlQalor oonfoal objects, sucIms a . 
Ma« tomhbr, aarthea mag, pMtf wooden batter box, d^ mmam, eortlien pitcher, agate or tin 
sanoepan, evtben oooky crock, earthen bean pot, sgat* baslD, tin diRw, or aartheo bottle, tinqUe vaaa gff 
‘ formit tai|N»$, J^anem bowb, oollae pot, cap and liquid m eeeure gr 

QIro careful at t ention to the grouping of the objecte, placing and airangenunt on the p4^wr, apparent 
bnrel of tbq objbota and forediortening of-ctreka and oonoentrfo otrcdei; abo ghra oinAil attentfoo to the 
pladlljl and oenaot drawing of the handlea, rings, and other aoDMorks. UieaUthehafpapo«lbie,e. g., 
torblbWedgm,axei,aoddlitanals. * ^ 

oowrocfTfor, r. 

yhnathepupQeoanionnnnfonydrawaitogkb«nbpiiiriral, cyliBdffoal, or oonfoal object, let them try 
itilnqde poop of two or three objoots,aoeh ao a taaeepaa |dUi boats; tetter hox with potatoee; dry meaa- 
orodllad with potatoes tad one or two lying near; sioslpaa and larfa mar, toiahler and two lamoot; bean 
prt ai^ oartbm inag; ^smpf^rtng Jar and c^p^ Un d^pec or agato baste and potatbas; Japansm vaso 
i^jtewl; m^aad glaas prsewva Ji^ andbowl; or milk can with a opp, 

•- “BMrtnw d practino shadtfig #lUi Itead paraUM liBea, to' gits an «v«n tone. Try thb shading on one of j||, 
K .;tte,dmwk^sofl^stnilaebHB4 


OBOXlilZATIOK, HBTHODS, ANT> OUTLIKKa. J87 

M»k..ewrftildr«Wn«troni»Bln»teb«wtttUobJ«!t,«i*hi.«J.piieMbowlorT»M. Cotthbdiawliw 

out, tracelton»Unt«d pap«r that »ppTOxlm*t«« Id ootor one of the toMioflheobj«ot,»nd color the dhtwln* 

/IthCTijoM and lead pencU on the tinted paper to moeet the tonee of the vase or bowl. /Grade VIIIA 
',: jpllsmaf consider the elements of oonver^nce. ' 

Fono. 

One M^ted pencU drawinj of a single hemispherical, cylindrical, spherical, or conical object with a 

handle,rlDg, or othffaooeaswy properly placed and diaa^ One accented pencU drawing of a group of two 

drawing of a single object, or one colored drawing of a single object or gixwp 
of oDJects drawn on tinted paper and suggesting the color of the objects, ^ 

DEBIOF. march, APRIL, MAY, AND JUNE. 

vm B Bo^ will prepare deelgiu for a square or rectanpiler metal tray, bk>tt« comers, book snds 

.lattonerrholO^.orpa^ knife. , Thed«l«n tor the tray Is to be for theedgoof thcrw^tangl.: Theoth.; 

designs msy be tor etched surlaca. G trl, wUI prepare designs for a sewing problem to be I^Uied In solid 
and outline embroidery. JJeslgns msy be (or an opera bag, belt, or pincushion. 

Otis sre U) tra<M their designs upon the linen by means of carbon paper. Each girl Is to markiier work 
nsm.echool, Md room, and the work will be kept In complete seu by the drswlng te^sr mtllnixt 

^t^^i^in^r vniTX*^ " r"' 

Boys sre to finish the t designs in penofl outHnes, surfaces to be etched and caretaUy flUedt seith e grew 

penoUt^orcroasdratchllnee. Tbes.dedgn,rmouldb.onp«p«rofthe.x«rt,imoftb.tr.y,knlfb 
or holder. Bqy. are to mark their designs with name, school, and mom cumber. ThedeiS^”?^ ' 

kept ta complete sets by the drawing teacher untU next September, when the work majU^veied to 

IflO SuOp voBCnoiT?!* * 

COL.OB STTOY. 

Review or twh color terms and harmonies. Select some one color hermony-nentral oomplemantarv 
or a^ORous-for a special study. Trace the designs furnished you, end renLr tlW in two or t^ 
relnti^ harmonious tones of reduced Intensity. On tracing paper n^ea rendering of the glrta’ deslena 
sbow'inf; where the light and dark values are to be placed ^ 

F0I.10. 

mon“y ^ -ci color 

DZ8IOH. 

Desl^forttoboysandgtrbmay take Urn form of mustratltme end deooretlone tor a simple book- 

let, folder, w card. Tho deigns are to be worked out by the boys Ir etched prooese on tine plaL In the 

be appllrf ItneedeJ to enhance the beauty of the designs. It Is tmpoaslbls for sech design to U wked 
out In the shop. The^t designs will be etched and plates made from them and t»t^ to toi 
to supply each pupU with at least one piece of creditable work. Color may be eddedVSe Drtots taS! 
studio end I . leaves may be bound Into the booklet. Select «,m. pi«» of Er^on^Crt?^ 

rora^ltioii) to accompany the text. The landscape oompoaltlona thouM he ready the second wortto 

Color study wlIU be the same as VIU B lurch, April, lUy and June 

w.'l' Ptlvlleged to oonstroct and decorate a deek blotter If condition, me not quite 

favomble for the consldftratlon of the design for the card, folder, or booklet. 

COVSTBirCTIOVe 

For the coustiuctlon of the blotter pupils wlU need the foUowing materials - 

ThxM or tour pieces of news beard UJ by 10 Inches; J pleoee of cover paper 2 J by ij inches- 2 piece, of cover 
top«r 21 by « Inchto; 4 plooes cover paper 6 by « Inches; 1 plec. drawing psper » by 12 Incbm- lX» d^T 
ing paper SJ by ll Inchee; 1 piece blotting paper by 12 Inches. ^ 

p.^^7or'^oT^I>tor.''™^”‘'’^‘"‘^ Cover pepero by 12 inches. 8ev. eU scrape of colorwl 

Paste the pteoesnf news board together end preas them. Bind the UJ-lnch edgea with 2Hnch etrine of 

on each eide. Bind the two IMnch ed^ of th^ws 
board with 2 Hnch strtpa of cover paper. Rule a line } Inch or | Inch from one long edge ofSto^S bv « In!* 

(told* ” ”*!!'*?* *''*^*^ covering wi the tooa aide, two edges of which eta to be 3 inrtwi. w 

PMtetbetby Winch drawing papeT?!' 

“*“*“** *>y “ Inoh-drawlng paper to llnUb the ftont. Blip the*^^ • 
Wottm* paper into position, one comer under each of the comer at rape. ^ 

(he one on piactice paper was painted. . 

Ona design tor tho Wetter comer or one design tor the card, tolder or booklet On«<«mnt...nw..n_L. 

the d«i,n. to, ih. card, told.,, * taroklet^ deZIl^lTcoSU^^ ^mpletoprlnt from 
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DHAWIWG AND ABT IN SCHOOLS. 

Manual Training. 




VIU B. 

TKl TSLSOSAPH. 

Demoostmion of Its puts.— Importance of tbe telegraph. — History of iu toTentlon. — Uaklng of the 
base; emphasis on tbe precision necessary In making lostnmients. Use drawings and sketches.— 
Principle of the elect romr let.— Magnitism as related to soft iron, steel, and other common metals.— 
Haklngof metal parts for key. Laying out on metal to be carefully executed. 6 )'stemat Ic use of draw- 
inland sketches necessary. — The code, Morse or Continental, preferably the Morse. Each boy bhouid 
have the code on a card. From this stage of tbe work on, five minutes et^^h lesson should be given t. 9 . 
listening and sending.— Making metal parts for tbe sounder. Assembling, hnlshlng. 

Note.— Make full use of metal equipment furnished by the vocational school. Protect the benches by 
tuJxig the bench plates and ^i^e anvils. 

vni A. 

PKnrrnro. , 

DittributiTif,~\\i the boys distribute type at the same time. u boys are assigned to each case, and 
they are to be responsible for work dune. Show use of galley and stick to avoid "pi.^* If all work has 
* been distributed, give some ** pi '^taken from bis own case to each boy. 

Sitting f]rpe.— Boy's name and address for a card. Lock as many as possible In one form. Prim some- 
thing for school work, as headings or titles for arithmetic, grammar, spelling, etc., or envelopes. Set 
up a calendar and print for IX B design work. ^ 

£tcMng.— Initial letter. Trace Initials from type, take a proof, catalog of old Post Homan, and have 
each boy ettb bis own Initial and mount it for printing. By this time the designs should be ready for 
the final project of printing a selectl<m of the regular English wu-k, with an etched illustration. Each 
boy is to etch. If bis drawing Is not worth lot him take a girl's design or trace one. Do not 

etch a poor design. 

If an initial letter is the be used,' set up tbe type and confer with the art teacher In choosing the proper 
site aod style for tbe Initial. a 

' Keep in close touch with tbe drawlugU^cber in youi school and show her tbe process of etching, so as to 
inform her about the kind of desyiuthat are workable. Do not have the designs nishcd. 

V7/7 A. —September class. Pru^ the metal fm* tbe object designed in tbe art classes last spring. 

Etch or finisb tbe design as as traced upon tbe meial anxl take up the printlDg. 

Note.— T he etching of the iUustratiODssbould becarrled out without delay when the designs are prepared. 
In the fall term the designs are due at Thanksgiving and In tbe spring term the second week in April. 

A fall set of prints should be supplied to the studio In each case that designs are supplied. 

See toftructlaos given to the studtee referring to printing In tbe drawing outline. 

Grade IX. 

* 

BEFTElfBER AND OCTOBER. 

Non.— Roferencea to handwork are made In tbe larger type. 

VATtrU DRAWXHO. 

Aims: Expression of beauty, charm of growrth, grace of line, accuracy of expression , brilliancy or harmony 
of color. 

Make careful drawings from flower w fruit sprays, pslng lead pencil or water color. Select some one 
plant fOr study and devote every bflort toward lhasteiing it and learning to expre^ Us characteristics with 
pencQ or with #ater c(dor. Every sheet should show genuine study. 

FOLIO. 

One sheet of pencQ sketches of details from some nature spray. One accented or aoceoUd and shaded 
pencil drawing of a fruit or flower spray. Or one nature drawing in water color of a fr^ it or flower spray 
■elected for beauty c/t coloring. These drawings to be carefully and appropriately mounted. . 

NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 

Dxiiav. 

IX B. One leeeon in picture framing should be given before the Chrietnias receee. 
In this leeeon the boys are to eetabliah the proper width of the frame for the picture 
they are to frame during their A eection in the manual training shop. Tb^ drawing 
t^a^er ehould supervise the eelection of the picture. 

OpfMni. Pup&sof tbb grade may make a folding wiitingtablet and decorate the same. It wiubeneoee- 
awy to have the decorative deeigns for these tablets made first In order to allow time for tbe wood blocks 
to h# made and tbe oovars to be printed from them. Arrange the decorative deeigns within 4{liy 8 } tnobee 
reetaagMe. The deetgn it to be made a oompatittve problem and h to be finished m a penef^ tracing to be 
laady tor Impeetion and eeleetion tbe last of Kovembw. Word blocks may be cut In tbe‘ shops or studtoa. 

Xeeb pupa WlDne^ tbe foOowtiig materials: News board, two pleoes 10 | by inches. Cov*er paper (A), 

poe pMoe 6|by9|fa>^W toorpleoei(B)l|by9ttnclMs; (meiideoe(C)Tby ll|taobee; onepiteeiby? 
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inches; one piece (U) 6 by 6 inches; one fMeoe (E) <(] by 8 Inches; one piece (F> 6 by 10 Binding 

dot h,oneplece 2) by 1 1( inches; one piece 3| by inches. Blotting paper, one pleoeftbyOl inches. Fasten 
Ihetwonewsboardstogether by means of the longest piece of binding cloth: Leave a one- hall inch spa4 
between the two long edges of the boards and let the doth paste on to the boards 1 inch. Fold and pMte 
the ihree^Iourths Inch projecting ends Inside. Paste the shorter piece of cloth to finish the inside of the 
binding. Paste paper 4 by 7 Inches to cover the upper part of the back cover, covering a space 6i by 3| 
Incbeaand coming wiih»n one-haif Inch of the binding. This papw will projec^tbree-fourthsof an Inch at ' 
the top and end of the cover. Clip the free comer and fgld and paste the three-fourths Inch jH^^fectlng edges 
over an to Uw outside of the cover. On the two long etlges of ( D) and one short edge draw lines three-fourths 
of nn inch from the edges of the sheet. Fold end paste one of these long edges flat. Fold and paste the 
others to make u pocket ft^r envelopes. Paste this pocket 21 inches from the upper edge of the cover. Fold 
and paste thelree end to the outside of the cover. Fold this ovor cardboard to prevent the pocket from 
being too ihin to receive the envelopes. Fold and pa.ste ( K) in the same way as ( D) was done, allowing the 
paper to project three-fourths of an inch at the lower end and side of the cardboard. Fold and paste these 
edges to thooutslile of tho cardboard. Paste paper (E) one-haUlnch from the binding to finish the outside 
ol the back cover. 

Turn In and paste a one-tourih Inch strip on one long edge of each piece ( B). Paste these acroee the 
comerB of ( .\ ) to make triangular pockets at each comer 1 i by Inchee.' Fold the ends and paste them to 
the back of(.\). 

Tho design will be printed on paper (C). Paste this one-half inch from the binding Cb cover the outside 
of the front cover. Fold Inside and paste the three-fourths inch projecting edges. Paau* piece (.<) on which 
the triangular comers hav-e been pasted to the inside of the front cover. Slip the blotting paper into position. 

Option t. Pupils of this grade may deelgn a calendar to be printed by the boys In the manual training shop. 

One of theso prims will be sent to tho studio to show the aUe and style of calendar determined upon. This 
print should be received previous to November 1. Plan the size and placing for the decoration.* The 
dasign for the calendar is to be made a competitive problem. Dasigns are to be finished as pencil tracings 
and are to be ready for Inspection and eelectlomthe first week in December. Zinc etchings will be made from 
the two most successful designs. Mount the calendars ready fot^the prlnts^which should be teoejved from 
the shops in timoto mount them and finish the calendars before the end ofthe first half year. * 

Option 5. Practice the arrangement imd grouping of letters to form words. Arrange and letter a festival 
card, Including a greeting, motto, or appropriate quotation. This card should have one or two weli-de- 
sipnod and con.«»istent capital, Initial, or illuminated letters. Give careful attention to the balance, margins, . 
and unit y of tho cord . This card may take the form of a fiat card, folder, or triptych, and should be inclosed 
. in an appropriate envelope. 

IX A. EHUblish the color for the picture frames when they are returned from the 
shops. 

Option /. Pupils of this grade may make a folding writing tablet and decorate the nme. The designs 
should be Individual and will be painted on the Ublet cov-er, not printeefas In IX B. The comers of the 
lasMe blotter may also be docora*ed. Pupils may have the remaUider of this half year for thecompletioa 
^ of thb problem. 

Option f. Practice the arrangement and grouping of iett^ to form words. Arrange and letter a festival 
card, including a greeting, motto, or appropriate quotation. This card should have one or two well-de- 
aigned end consistent capital, initial, orilluminatcd letters. Give careful attention to the balance, margins, 
and unity of the card. Thlscard may take the form of a flat card, folder, or triptych, and should be inclosed 
in an appropriate envelope. The remainder of the year may be devoted to the completing of thtecard. 

FOUO. 

One completed writing tablet, or one completed calendar, or one completed card. One working drawing 
for the picture frame. 

JANUARY AND FEBRUARY. 

Alma: Ob.wvatlon and appreciation of simple beauty in (H)mmon objects. Power to record observations 
of form InilhfuUy. 

G Ive aU uie pupils practice in drawing horizontal ellipses, vertical and borizonUl lines, and quick sketch- a 
iiig from objects. By means of hemispherical objects, circles of cardboard, hoops, wire cylinders, or dia- 
grams on the board, review the term formbor toning. By means of pictures, sketches, and objects lead the 
pupils to see convergence In retreating edges, to represent it, aod'^ understand enough about it to make 
consistent sketches. Correct or incorrect Ulustralions that the pupils may collect will make Interaating 
study. Make several simple, rapid sketches to show ooovergenoe in retreating parallel lines, paste- 
board boxee as models, singly or in groups. 

Uake careful, weU-etudled pencQ drawings of ojUndrical, hemlsphericai, oonJeal, spherical, or leotOinear 
objects. SelMt one object, study It until a successful drawing is orcompUahed. The following list wfil 
make good studies: Japanese bowls, vases, bottles, cooking and preserving utenallz, oeceal boxes, berry 
boxes with vegetables, dry messures with vegetables, bowls and sprouting onions, cereal box and measuring 
oup, agate or tin basins, palls, liquid measures, mUk can and a bowl, the front and one end of the room, or a 
partly open door. 


Practice pencil shad Ing to gain power in laying an even gray tone of parallel llnae. Try representing ■Hsite 
Kohom in a simple mannsf on one of the object drawings.' 
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OOKTOSmOV. 

When thii la sucoeAhilly aooompUabed , try either of the following problems: 

(«) Make a oereful pencil drawing of an object or group of objects. Veoent and represent the shade sur- 

Amea. 

(6) Make a carefOl pencil drawing of an object or group of objeou. Cut out the drawings, trace and trans-. 
ierto tbecolofed paper that approximates In tone some dominant tone in the objects, and color with crayons 
and lead pencil to suggest the tones of the objecU: or make an accented pencil drawing of the corner of the 
room, or a pencil drawing illustrating the effect of convergence In small objects. This drawing may be an 
accented and shaded pencil drawing, or a drawing done on tinted paper and suggesting the color of the 
Objects. 

M 

70UO. 

One accented pencil drawing of a single object or group of objects. t»ne accented ami stiaded pencil 
dra^ving of a single object or group of ohJecU. Or one colored drawing oa tinted pni)er of a single object 
or group of objects 

MARCH, APRIL, MAY, AND JUNK. 

DXftioir. 

IX B. One leeeon in picture framing ahould be given in the latter part of April or 
the first of May, In this lesson the boys should establish the proper width for the 
frame of the picture they are to frame during their A secuon in tlie manual training 
shop. The drawing teacher should superxdso the selection of the picture. 

Opiion 1. Pupils of this grade may make a folding writing tablet and decorate the s.'\me. It will he m 
essary to have the deooraUve designs for these tablets made first In order to allow time for The wood bloolJ 
to be mads and the covers to be printed from them. Arrange the decorative designs within 4j by 8J inch 
rectangles. The design Is to be made a competitive probiem. and is fb be finished as a pencil tracing and 
to be ready for inspection end selection In the second week of .April. The designs for the writing tablet may 
be flushed as in November and December IX A or I X n. Wood blocks may be out in the shops or studios. 
Option S. Pupils of t.ils grade may design a calendar to be printed by the boys in the manual training 
■hop early next fall. One of these prints will be sent to the studio to show the size and style of the calendar 
determined upon. Plan the sire and placing for the deoorotlon. The design for the calendar is to be made 
a oompetitiveproblem. Designs are to be flnUlied as pencil tracings and arc to lie rrady for inspection and 
nlectioD In April. Zinc etchings will l>e made from the two most surce.'toful designs. The mounting of 
the prints and calendars may be done during this termor In the fall as IX A work. 

OOLOH STtTDT. 

Review or teach color terms. Make a special review of monochromatlr, analogous, and complementary 
oolors and harmonies. , ^ 

Make applications of various color liarmonlM to simple Interiors— side wall, frieze, woodwork, and door- 
. way with portly, or a fireplace and settle. 

DIBIOH. ^ 

IX A . Ojiion /. Prepare designs for the graduation program. This should include the proper placing 
of the title, name of the school, and date, 'together with soyie border, corner omamenhi, center suppbrtlng 
decoration, or appropriate landsoape composition. The selected design will be etched and printed in the 
manual training shop. 

Qpikm t. Pupila of Uib grade may desl^ a book plate.' The more satbfactory designs will be etched 
In the manual training shops as tlno process and prints made and returned to the studios. 

OOLOR aTTJD Y. 

Seleot and establisb the color tor the picture frames when returned from the shops. 

Review or teach color terms. Make a special review of roonoohromatlc, analogous, and oomplementary 
oolon and harmanies. ^ 

Make applkatlqn of|||^^ color harmonies to slihple intertora— side wall, frieze, woodwork, and door- 
way with portMre, oHHl^Uce and settle. 

FOLIO. ‘ j . 

One completed writing tablet, or one comjrfeted calendar, or one completed graduation program, or one 
oompleted book plate. One application of each color harnomy studied. 

Manual TRAfNfNo, 




One required piece of work mich u the etepladder or tabouret. The balance of the 
time may ^ gi\eii to an elective piece^ In casGs where the-clafleefl'toke up the cal- 
endar in their art work one or two cuts will be etched as eelected from coitf^titive 

deiigna. 
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IX A. 

One requimi piece, the framing of a picture. A working drawing is to be worked 
out in the art department in the latter part of the IX B term. As soon as the frames 
are consfcnicted, the picture is to be placed in tlie frame with the glass and sent to 
the studio to have the color determined. Elective work will follow. 

Non. — Bsc the drawlog outline for referenoes to correlated problems. 

Picture Study. 

The aim of this study I5 to acquaint pupils with some of the great paintings, to develop in th'’ chlldnsn 
Q more critical observation of works of art, and to establish and nourish a strong love for the beautiful as 
found in the arts of man and of nature. 

The list of pictures suitable for study in the grade# Is glvcnin four groups. 

Teachers may select the one or two pictures they wish to consider with the pupils and arrange to take 
up this study at some advantageous time during the year. Whenever expedient correlate the picture 
study with oral or written language, history, geography, or literature. 

ORADiCS I. n, AND HI. 

Aim to draw out from the pupils the story that Is In the picture. Tell them the complete story, the 
artist's name, and a few simple facts abou^is life or work. 

Village Choir— Lins. ^ c ' » 

Feeding Her Blrds—Mlllet. 

Children of the Shell— Murillo. 

A Helping H^d— Renauf. 

Out for a Sail— Walden. • * 

Can’t You Talk T— Holmes. 

^The ^t Bird— Meyer von Bremen. 

Two )l>tbers— Gardner. * 

GRADES IV AND V. 

Draw out fmin the pupils the iua story that Ls In the picture. Explain In a simple way the composition 
of the picture, where the center of interest is placed, and why. Give them a few simple facts about the 
history of the picture, the artist’s life, works, and characteristics of same. 

Holy Night— Correggio. * 

Christ and the Doctors— Hofmann. 

By the Rlverslde«— LeroUe. 

Holy Family— Lorolle. 

The 8 hepherde 5 W — Mlllel. 

The Gleaners— Millet. 

The Angelus— MiUei. , 

, GRADER V! AND VH. 

Lead the pupils to decide where ImoresUng pari of ihe picture placesi and what helps to 

make thfa center of Interest where it is. Explain in a simple way how and why piclurvs are composed 
, with leading lines. Give the artist’s name, period of bis life, and a few facta about his w o# and gdberal 
characteristics. 

A Reading from Homer— Alma-Tadema. 

Atalanta’s Race— Poynter. 

AutomedoD with the Horses of AcbOla^Regnault. , 

The Horse Fah^Bonheur. 

The Fighting TdmAalre— Turner. 

GRADER VIII AND IX. 

1 .«ad ^e puptis fo appreciate the general oomposUion of the picture. Ix«(* the puptb to appreciate 
the masterly drawing orVrangement it may con^, its algnlflcant meetege, why or how it was created. 
Give the pupils a few salient facts as to the Hf^Tworks, and character of the artist, the place where the 
picture Is now located, 'and something of its general history. 

End of Day— Adam. 

Spring— C^t. 

The Lake— Corot. *- “ 

Delphic Blbyl— Michael Angelo . 

Madonna of the Chair— Raphael . 

Bistine Madonnn— Raphael. 

Aurora— Rent 

The Golden Stair— BomaJones 
The Assumpttak— Titian. 
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DRAWING AND ART IK SCHOOLS, 


PICTSBTTBGH, PA.' 

**Conne of Stady In Art and Slementary Indnatrlal Tralninf General notes wltA 

flrtt-crade outline. 

General Notes. 

** Htrt Ttuiy we create beout\0wiOi our own hande and Uam the value of simplicity and 
restraint, as the Greeks learned it long ago.** 

In our public art education, we should liavo consideration for tlie capacitiee and 
needs of the many, ratlier tlian for the talents of the few, with faitli in the potentialities 
of all. We should assume that all can draw and build as otliers assume that all can 
write and cipher; and, while we can not expect to make many great artists, should we 
not be better teachers, if we looked at each child os a poeeible Milton or Michael Angelo? 

W’e must not forget tliat our aim alipuld be the boy and not the box. It should be 
not the drawing tliat may be hung upon the wall, but the faculties that may be devel- 
oped in the child. 

Drawing is primarily a veliicle for thought expreesion, and is peculiarly fitted to 
effect a liarmonious working orthe child’s discordant senses. True eyes and skillful 
hands must count for much toward industrial efficiency as well as aesthetic appre- 
ciation. 

Drawing is the basic and log:icai plan from which all well-ordefed creations are 
developed. ^ 

All children draw naturally and joyfully in their early yeara^ut the prophecy 
of their early years is not fulfilled in the later ones. Perhaps ifia because we have' 
criticised too severely, and implanted fear where there shou Id be spontaneity. Let us 
not judge the work of the little ones by adult standards, but remember that it is the 
endeavor that counts and. accuracy will follow in due time. 

' Illustrative drawing sliould be encouraged in all the primary grades. It should 

be tbe natural graphic expression of the cliildren’s interests. I.et them tell their stories 
in their own way, the teacher suggesting such corrections as will enable the story to 
be told in a better way. 

There is a difference between having to say something and having something to say. 
The abstract problem kills the interest which the illustrative work fosters. 

Reading, langiiagc, geography, and history offer rich opportunities for graphic 
ex^ession — visualization becomes a habit, knowledge is clarified, and the child 
thiixks in terms of pictures rather tlian words. ^ . 

• Pictural drawing should be more vital, more genuinely useful to the pupils and 

more necessarily a part of the school work than we have commonly conceived it. 

Nature drawing develops the power of acc\irate observation, furnishes rich material 
fdr decorative purposes, and acquaints one with material for later scientific study. 

Jfodelf.— Care and discrimination should be exercised in the choice of models. 
The simple vase with its beautiful lines and mat.glaze is preferable to the glossy over- 
elaborate one. Seasonable nature specimens should bo selected with a regaitl for their 
simplicity, character, and general.fitness. 

vAll objects should bo drawn free-hand, without the aid of rules. 

Reference material should not be copied but used in stimulating children to like 
expression. 

The principlee of perspective should not be taught, as such, in tlie earlier years. 
Little by little the child should be led to observe conditions which will later be 
confirmed. ^ 

Design is synonomous with thought, and means plan in a Iggical and orderly mah- 
ner» to the end that the useful thing may become beautiful as well. As forms are 
studied for decorative purposes, the memory strengthened and the imagination 
V ' quickened. The work in design should be closely related Co our mamial constructioQ. 


) C. VslenUns Kirby, director. 
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Cohr study is of vital importance. It should not bo Conducted iu a hit and minw way, 
but should aim to develop and refine tlie, color sense. Tliis will lead to better discrimi- 
nation between good and bad color combinations on tlie person and in the home, and 
an enhanced joy of living, through a greater appreciation of nature and art. 

In describing color, t.he terms hue, value, and intensity (or cliroma) are used. 

Hue is the quality by wliich distinguish one color from another. 

Value denotes the amount of lifeht in a color. . ^ 

Chroma (intensity) denotes the strength of a color. 

Clay Modeling supplies the most vahiahlo and fundamental hand training, develop- 
ing as it does the sense of touch and a real understanding of form in tiu’ee dimensions, 
Tills experience means the concrete thought necessary in sliaping wood, etonKj^ or 
metal. 

Cardboard Corutruciion should teach tlie basic principles of construction, and pre- 
pare the way for a knowledge of sheet-metal work, woodwork, and steel construction. 
The aim should be a serious one. 

Weaving^ Basketry, etc., are valuable so far as they work for greater skill and teach 
good design. Pupils should at least know the elementary processes of the textile 
industry. 

Correlation , — Drawing and elementary industrial training sliould be intimately 
related to the regular school work. 

Nearly all school studies are m^e more interesting by llits correlation, and the 
impressions more lasting. 

In brief, the drawing and manual training should be made of prw'tical hse tliroughout 
the child's school life, that it may assert its educational value as a common means of^ 
expression. It should bo u tilled as a help in other studies; ob8or\'ation in the nature 
and object drawing should leafto a keener mental attitude in language; the study of 
design sAould mean neatness and order in the written work; tlie making and con- 
struction work may bo used in arithmetic; and again, the arilhmctii! should be used 
iu constructive design, the nature study in nature drawing, and geography iu illup- 
trativo drawing. Inotlier words, tlie drawing sluiuld be made of vital importance 
to the child, for liis mental, physical, and spirilu^ uplift. 

A room without pictures is like a house tn()iout ufru/oiis.” — Uuskim. 

Art Study. —It is by tlie contemplation of beautiful things tluil we grow more like 
them^ and it is but a step from the beautiful to the good. All truly great art is en- 
nobling for this reason. 

The art study course is planned to acqu^nt tlie cliildren with the world's best art, 
and is arratiged to conform with their different stages of dcvjJopment and appreciation. 

Special attention has been given to the selection of piefures which are reproduced 
in half-penny prints, that they may bo porwessed^by each child and attached to ex- 
planatory notes upon the subject. 

The school calendar, with its appropriate monthly perorations as well as otlier 
seasonable illustrations, brightens the schoolroom and cheers all who are witliin, • 

Codhider methods for economic distribution. and collection of iqaterials. 

Develop habits of neatness in the rare of color boxes, brushes, and other materiala. 

The supervisors desire to see all work and make selections for exhibition purpoj^es. 

Teachers should acquaint themselves with the work of the previous grade as w^ell as 
that of the one following. 

See thou bring not to field or stone 
The fancies found in hooks; ' 

Leave authors' eyes and fetch your own, 

To brave the landscape'^ looks. 

** Fortunate is he who at an early age hiows what Art Gobthe. 
m27^—U 10 
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DRAWING AND ART IN SCHOOLS, 


FtR0T Year. 
V time. 




Art and industrial training cophined 200 to 'M)0 miimU’s weekly. Loseoiie daily, 

cloeefy artii iilated with ]>rimafy activities and interests. ^ 

BKPTKMBER. 

Uluntrative Dratring.—Sora^ story of tho summer's vacation. 

Nature Drawing.— i)rA\v grasses and simple flowers with pencil, V>rusli or eolori*<l 
crayons. 

Color ^tudy.—he^n to teach color namoa. Lwk for these colors in rainbow, fruits, 
and flowera^ and represent them with crayons or water colors. 

Blackboard Drawing,— Circlee and straight linofl in various directions. Froe-arm 
movement. 

Paper Cut ting. —Cut &m\ mouii’c tlie shapes of ('ommon fruits and vogelubles. 

Correlative Tlorl-.-- Activities related to tlie langu^e, geography, and Instory work. 

picture Study . — First steps, Millet.* 

OCTOBER. 


Tllmtratire Drawing in “picture language ’’ suggested by the language lessons. 

Nature D rawing. —(Common seeds and eeH dissemination, recc.gnition of common 
trees, loaf forms, coloring, and falling of leaves, etc., in ink silhouette and color. 
Color Study. — Show six standard colore in prismatic spectrum. > 

Tom Tinkura had six toy galloons, 

And all of these were white; 

He took his paints and t(H)k his brush 
And workiKl with all his might. 

“The first one of the row,” Tom said, 

“Til paint my brightent red. ■ 

And then I’ll mix my red with yelHw 
For orange,” said the little fellow. 

“And now I'll paint a pretty one 
All round and yellow like the.sun. 

By mixing yellow with blue 
I’ll get a lovely bright green hue. 

Of blue my next balloon shall be. 

The color of the sky, you see. 

And now my red and blue I’ll mix 
To make a violet — number six.” 

or 

The green leaf is a pretty <eIlow ^ 

And jolly is the sun so yellow. 

Tho orange is a golden ball 

And rod the apple in the falh 

The violet has a purple hue V , ^ 

And, over all, the sky is blue.\ 

Blackboard Drawing . — Continue September exercises and encourage memory drawing 
of some object seen ouUide. 

jTuktitrial Training.— An expression on paper, in cardboard, clay, etc., associated 
with the study of Indian Life and Hiawatha’s Childhood- Fold a drinking cup, 
use B-inch square. \ 

Fidurt Stuiiy.—Bhhy Stuart, Van Dyck. 
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NOVEMBEU, 

Jllmtrative ^uggest^d by the Tbanlc^ving harvest ecaeon. Stories in the 

month’s language work. Ubo colored cmynna. 

Industrial Traimw?.— Articles associated with the early life of Pilgrims* and the 

^ first Thanksgiving. ^ 

Clay Modeling. — Simple Wiit and vegetable forms. 

lilacklHHird Drawing.— hoo^Q erect and1n combination . Socuro faciUcy of expremion. 

Picture iS/u/fy.— Hiawatha, Norris. Collect j>ictaree relating to Thanksgiving Day and 
its history. * 

DECEMBER. 

JUusiratire Drauing. -^Wiwior itSaatimee, stories in langnage and reading. 

Design and Manuql rroininj;.- Make Chris tmas grwting cards, bookmarks, or candy 
liolders, using cover pai>ors, colored crayons, or water colors. Continue the 
mcmlh‘8 work along those linos, picture stories and handwork eugg^tod by the 
holiday season. Other Christmas gifts, calendars, Christmas tree docorations, 
ole. Model a snow man, draw the toy^s desired, reproduce 'j^op windows, con- 
struct sled, etc. ^ 

Picture Study. ^MixdonnA of Chair, Rai>hael. Collect pictures relating to the Christ- 
mas season, and the topics in thoJanguage work of the grade. 

JA.n’UAKY. 

Illustrative Drawing.— Dmw from memory holiday gifta and incidents. 

lU'pctitiou of simple units for border. Rhythmic relationship, simple lines. 
In coniKH’tion with this, toa<ii pupils to understand such terms as straight, 
curveil, horizontal’, vertical, and oblique. Talk about the use of border for a 
booklet, table mat, etc. . ' ^ 

BlacJcboqrd Practice. — Circles and ellipses. A litllo enjoyment created by converting 
these shapes into faces, animals, etc. 

Industrial Training . — Make a “Wordbook.’^ Make an envelope ip contain some 
school work. Apply simple lettering and design- ^ . 

Picture Study. — Can’t You Talk? Holmes. * 

FEBRUARY. 

Illustratiic Dm leiny.— Illustrations suggested by Washington and Lincoln anniver 
saries. 

Paper Cutting. — Apply to simple and appropriate valentines. Colored 
papers, crayons, or water colors. Refer to School Arts Book, February, 1907, 
l)ages 509-510. 

Industrial TriTining — Suggested by the history work of ths grade related to the life of 
Washington and colonial life. 

Picture Study. — Portrait of Washington, Stuart. 

HJARCH. ^ 

* i, 

Illustrative Drawing. — Stories ^nd games appropriate to the season. Use crayons or 
’ pencils. 

Industrial Training. — Objects suggested by the month’s geography and history study,* 
the “Children of Holland,*’ 

Coldf Study and Paper Cuffing,— Easter eggs and Easter cards. 

Manical Training. — Model eggs, chicks, and rabbits. 

Picture Study .—Antgeh Heads, Reynolds. 


I inir^ 





DBAWHrO, AND AM ?S SCHOOLS. 

APBtL, 

lUuBtnUve Jhmov^f . — Story of the coming of spring. Use colored crayons. 

Aisture Drawing . — Diawinge from pussy willow, or other simple spring growths. 
^nduitrial Train ^. — Spring booklet, to contain birds, flowers, and other drawings. 
Napkin rin^, circular picture frames, etc., with taflia, simple winding. Model 
squirrel, duck and e^ran, birds and nest. 

Picture Study.—Aga of Innocence, Reynolds. 



MAT. 

Aoture IMstoiTi^.— Drawings in color of simple flowers. 

/UuatnUf.— Making garden and other occupations. 

imhotrioZ TVsmtn^.— Model simple flowery on a tile, simple himiture from sq uare fold, 
garden tools, or objects suggested by tho month’s geography and history work. 
Picture Study , — Two PkmilieB, Crardiner. 

? ^ JUNE. • 

Review and complete \infinished work. 

Picture Study . — Children of the Shell, Murillo. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.» 

‘‘Cotlpse of Study in Drawing."— General Suggeatipiis with First-Tear Outline. 

General Suggestions por all Graj5es. ^ 

I. ARRANGEMENT OP PLAN. 

The plan for the work in drawing is arranged by months. Neither more nor leee 
time than allotted should be given. • 

n. WORK. 

1. JforKn^.— The pupil should make his drawing first. . When the drawing is 
completed he should write on the same side of the paper, at the boUom of the sheet, 
t or on the back, the name of the school, his grade, his name and the date, omitting the 
quap^, except in first and second gradee. Never write at the top. ' The teachers 
will kindly see that every paper is marked in this way before sending to the office, 
and do the suMking for the children who are too small to do ro much writing. 

M a rk i n g of J>ooklete should be. on the first page of the inside papery of book -cover 
designs on single sheets; frames and calendars, on the back ; of boxes and baskets, on 
the bottom, before pasting. . 

Where the classes in a room are in different grades, the grade marked on the papers 
must be that of the work done in drawing by the two claasee, not the grade of each 

class. 

^ 2. Sdec^ion . — ^The teacher will retain each set of papers as a whole undl seen by a^ 

* supervisor, unnging on top the bhe^ five jwq;)en of each exercise, theee to be sent to 
the ofi&ce when so directed. 

r S. .drranjjMmsnt.— The teacher will arrange the exercisee acoirding to the weeks in 
which they ware given, and then according to the months, in order that the super- 
^ visor may folbw the eequeilbe of the. work. Please do not pin, tie, nor croee papers 
r sent to t^* office. . 
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0B0Ain2Aii(m, uethods, 6tttlikes. 

'm. USB AND CARE OP MATERIALS. 
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1 . Pencil*. — Pencils for drawing should never be used for other work. The^ should 

bo kept well shsTpened. No good work cim be done with unsharpened pencils, short, 
stubby pencils, or pencils that the pupils^ave put in their mouths, as this hardens 
ihflead. ^ , 

2. Color hoxa. — Gr^ care should be taken that water<x)lor boxes are rm(se ' 
away soiled. Much waste will be avoided if the cakes of color ve cleaned with clear 
water and brush at the close of the lesson. 

3. Bruthu . — The brushes must alwaja be cleaned thoroughly, and when collected 
should have a good point. This point can only be kept by inverting the brushes point 
up in a glass or other vessel, and allowing them to dry in- this position. Bags and 
boxes have proved unsatisfactory places for bnishee. 

Never leave brushes standing in the glass of water. It destroys the brush. 

4. Colored crayon. — Use colored crayon for all work in illustrative drawing. 

It may be used in the development of the design in all grades, the finished work, 
however, being done in water color, except in tlie first grade. 

. 5. Paper. — (a) The colored cover paper ip to be used for design and constroction. 

{b) The new tinted paper is to be used 'for plant and landscape studies in water 
color, for design, apd for illustrative drawing. When present supplyof white paper is 
exliausted use tin fed paper for all studies. 

' 6. Preservation of supplies. — Each teacher must keep earefuUy pr oeer ved in her 
own room the reproductions of studies of various subjects, supplementary notes, and 
mimeograph outlines. 

Alphabet cards, pictures for picture study, India ink, etc., must be carefully pre- 
served and kept in some one place, accessible to ail teachers, and returned to the 
same place after using. 

7. Collections of still l\fe.— The collections of still life furnished each school should 
be used, not objects brought from home unless specially requested. 

8. The work of each month, whether kept at school or sent to the office, should be 
wrapped in paper or put in a covered box, that it may be clewi. 

All construed ve work should be ^nt to the office in boxes that it may not be crushed. 

9. Keep Btrawboard backs of blocks for constructive work. • • 

IV. DIVISION or TDIB. 


1. More than three periods should never be given at one time, nor more .than one 
lesson in a day. 


V. ORADINO. 


1. At the beginning of a term where the first clafes*in a room is in one grade, and the 
second class is in the fourth quarter of the next lower grade, take the drawing of the 
higher grade for both clahsos. 

2. Where the second class is in the first, second, or third quaher of the next lower 
grade, take the lower grade drawing for both olasses. 

3. At any time during the year, when the second class enters a higher grade in other 

subjects, begin the drawing of the higher grade. > 

VI. CHANQB Oy ClASSES. 


When pupils have been promoted, the teacher receiving them should consult their 
former teacher about the lessons they have had, in order that the same ihay not be 
repeated. For example: Pose, position of objects, etc. 

Tdke up the work <4 the next higher grade when the second class reaches the grade, 
of the first class. 
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vn. MATKRIiLLa AKI> THKIK ABRANOBMBNT FOR LBS 80 N 8 . 


1. Single leaves, flowejs, or twigs should never He used, and care should te taken 

UiBt plwt studies aie.not flat^ but in easy,. natural positions*- 

2. AU materialB and objects for study should be selected and placed in the room 
before the beginning of the session, “plant studies “ having been arranged in glasses 
ol wet sand, ready to be placed on boards. 

3. Each study should have but one kind of plant. Tnis does not mean that the 
whole room must work from the same kind of plant, but tham s^dy should contain 
a mixture. Begin near the top of the paper and draw to the bottom . 

4. All studies below the eye should be placed upon wide boards across the aisles so 
that every ch^ may have a good view. Studies should be placed in the front of the 
room for pupils occupying the front eeats. 

6. Pupils should not draw the studres arranged on the board resting on their own 
desks, 

6. Number of studies of plants or objects to be ueed when placed below the eyes: 

(а) Where there are single seats in a room, one study must be placed in tlie middle 
and one study in the front of every alternate aisle. -Where there is an odd number of 
rows ot single seats in a room, two studies must be placed in one outside aisle. 

- (6) Where there are double seats in a room, One study must be placed in the middle 
of every aisle and one study in the front of every aisle. 

• 7 . When placed above the eye, use one large object or group of large objects, in order 
that each child may have a different point of view. Place the study in the middle of 
the front of the room on a box. 

8. (fl) Shadow boxes are to be used in all grades, that the backgrounds of the studies 
may be simple. As some of the best shadow boxes are made of pasteboard boxes, it 
would be better for each teacher to have her own set (at least six for room of six rows of 
single seats, eight for the roonas having double seats. The full number is needed for 
plante, and all studies of objects below^theeyes). The shadow boxes should be lined 
with white. 

(б) For a study above the eye, place the object or group on a large box and draw 
a small part of the middle vertical edge of the box and only enough of tho top edge or 
edges visible to extend a very short space on either side of the object drawing. 

(c) Do not draw front edge of the board on which theobject below tho eye rests. 


Vra. REPRODUCTIONS, 


1. All cepies of pencil reproductions should be drawn the size of the originals. 

2. Pfonf. —Before doing pencil massing from plant study in grades I. and II, devote 
two periods to copying carefully for method the reproductions sent to \hc schools. 

3. h<mdioapei.--ReprodiictionB of landscape studies in pencil are to be copied by 
all pupils in third grade mily, before they do original work. 

4. All teachers must have sufficient number of tree studies to supply each pupil 
in their rppms with a copy. 

The iUustzations of thediffexent trees ^outdTbe equally diatributed . 

Pupils in grades I and II, inclusive, copy the tree studies for growth, technique, 
and comparison of their characteristics. . . 

In an grades study form, growth, etc. 

In all grades use the. tree studies in connection with illustrative drawing when trees 
lhay be used in thq subjects tc be illustrated. 


IX. CRmnsus, 


In aU diawring Issmns, teachers ahouM criticiie the drawings of as many pupils as 
pos^ie.' In representatioD they thonld be careful^to look at the model from the 
child's point of viswr . 


"B'V." 
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X. WATSa COLOR. 


Water color ie to be xiae^ for plant study, laadacape, design, and such animals as have 
. brilliaDt, -rich ^lor. « 

At the beginning of a water-color lesson, have each pupil moisten the entire top erf 
each cake of color to avoid its wearing in boles. 

As a rule, no outline should be drawn with a pencil. Any exception to this is stated 
in the grade to which it applies, when the outline drawn with a pencil should he 
extremely light. 

All work in first and second grades is to be done on dry paper. 

The other grades shg^ld make designs and ink stud^ on dry paper, hut all other 
work on wet paper. wet paper must not be used while the surhure shines. 

Paper should be wet on both sides. 

The cloths used for water color are better when at least twice the size of the paper. 

The teachers will find it very convenient to have a supply of cloths for water color 
always on hand, as fine epecimena will often be brought in unexpectedly and it is well 
to be prepared for a lesson. In that case, date the leeaon on the day it was given. 

Except in design, whore large washers may be required, the color should be put on 
' th6 paper directly from the cakes. 

For design mix the colors thoroughly in the pans, and enough to complete the design, 
thus insuring a uniform tone. 


XI. PEKaL MA88IKG. 


1. The same direction of stroke should be used throughout on one member, as 
variety of directions on the same leaf or flower, etc., givee a confused appearance. 

2. Treat all leaves as masses of tones, disregarding veins. 

■* 3. Stems ehould have line of growth carefully followed. Try to show varying 

thickness. Blade-like leaves should also be expressed with strokes following growth. 

4. In first and second grades, the emphasis should be placed upon etudying growth 
and getting a mass of tone, avoiding woolly, fuzzy treatment. Light and shade will 
come in higher grades. 

5. Thoughtful study of reprrauctions of plant studies t^at are in each room will 
explain the difference between outlining a mass, and using accents where needed. 


xn. PLANT ernDiBs. 


Plant studies should bo worked out m the medium best suited to them. 

Single sprays should never bo used unless they are broadly blanching, and flower . 
studies should always be accompanied by leaves. 

^lant etudioe need high shadow boxes. In grades in which light and shade is 
studied, the shadow boxes should be placed so as to concentrate the light and make . 
a simple background. 

The studies are to be made in pencil, ink or xx>lor. When ink or color is used, there 
should be no pencil outline. For **pencil massing^ plants with small flowers and 
grass-like leaves are among the excellent subjects. 

^ Wliite or delicitoly colored studies are not good for water color in the schools. 
Plants full of brilliant color should be used. Weeds, grasses, etc., are bettw for 
pencil or ink. 

The following list of easily obtained plants is'suggested, although there are many 
others often used; 

Fhif.— Red clover, seed pods on the branch, althea, single dahlias, persimmons, 
and other fruits on the branchy bittersweet, zinnia, petunia, marigold, canna, roee- 
hips, verbena, salvia, morning glory, clematis, hdneysuckle, wild sunflowers, Black- 
ey^d 8usm, Virginia creeper when on the main stalk with leaves, nuushmaDow, 
trumpet vine, snapdragon, Ikntaiia, smartweed, vervain, jimson, ironweed, etc. ^ 
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5pKn^.— Red clover, wild eweet william, larkapur, honeysuckle, narcissus, crocus, 
jonquil, daffodil, cowslip, verbena, iris, eedgee, yellow primrosee, spiderwort, japonica! 
fruit blossoms, flowering shrubs, columbine, etc. 

Do not UM coern^, violets, pansies, golden rod, or lilacs for color studies. When 
schools are in localities where plants are difficult to obtain, the teachers should p lan ' 
together. 

Xin. OBJECT STUDY. 

(a) All objects should be drawn in outline in grades I, II, III, IV. 

(6) Measurement for proportion should begin in fourth grade and be used always 
in all object work in fourth to eighth grade, inclusive. 

All measurement and proportion linee should be sketched very lightly, and not 
erased, unless the study is to be composed or carried out in light and shade. 

XIV. STUDY OP THE HUMAN FTOUHE. 

1. PotrUi to be avot^d, (o) Care should be taken not to re|>eat the same pose from 
room to room-, or the same pose for nxire than one lesson in the same room. 

(6) The pose having a child or children under an umbrella should not be given. 

(c) Faces are not to be drawn; indicate outline of head and mnjw of hair. 

(d) Poede of children “in action ” are more easily drawn than erect poses. Avoid 
erect poees in lower grades, and in biher grades unless the pupils have considerable 
proficiency in sketching. 

(«) Do not “block in ” in the manner suggested for still life. 

(/) Do not draw a line to represent the floor. 

; 2. Su4fge$ti^ /or $tudy.~-{a) Study leading lines and proportion. (There is no 

time for finding proportion mathematicaUy.) 

(6) Pay special, attention to proportion and form of legs, feet, and arms. 

(c) i^ke short-time sketches, at first working for direction, size, and proportion; 
no detail. After that spend more time emphasizing good form. Do all pose work in 
a large sketchy way. 

3. SubjecU. — (a) Pose to illustrate a story. ^ 

(b) Pose a child and have other pupils tell the Story about the pose. 

(c) Post to illustrate action or occupation. " 

(d) Post to illustrate feeling. 

(tf) At special seasons, chweters suggested by the season may be represented 
riiqply. « . 

4. Compoeition. l^Tien sketdies are made to use in composition, each sketch 

should be drawn on a separate piece of paw, in order that there may be room to 
complete the study. Copies should not be u^. . ^ 

XV. ANIMAL STUDY. 



1. Ziff.— The following list is given to suggest animals usually available: Rabbits, 
dogs, cats, cows, horses,^key8, goats, geese, ducks, chickens, turkeys, and parrots! 
In some ediools other anunals have been drawn also. 

2. Whenever it is posjible^ have animal sketches made out of doors. 

3. Shit^nng^ The drawings of a nimals should be large and left incomplete, a few 
being made on each unless the animal keeps still for a long enough tlm^to make 
a complete study, v Do not go on with a drawing when the animal has changed its 
position. 

in. DESIGN. 


1. Qm«tru«ti6n. — (o) Rulers and measurement should be used- in planning all 
* *made '' objects above second grade, a^ one of the objects of this work is accuracy. 

(6) In making boxes, b^ts, frames, etc., ^w for large laps, as this gives firmnem* 

. lApBforthecomersoflidBoughtnottobecutout,buHeHandpasted. finishneatly 

^ Leave no raw edges. . . . ’ 
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(e) *In the flrat md second grmdee, small made objects have proved more satisfactory . 
than the larger onM. Double paper and paste together to make legs, backs, handles, 
wheels, etc., vf objects to make them firm. All made objects should be pasted. 

(<i) When eyelets are used In constructive design, they should be at home 
with a punch or a wire nail. 

2. Decora/tons.— (a) When demgn is to be applied, the object to which it is to be 
applied must be considered before doing the work, eo as to have it right in size, etc. 

Work for variety of dopign. Have each child cultivate his creative facultj^* 

Good design demands the proper relation of both large and small shapes; therefore 
avoid the use of too many snail unconnected spots. The shapes of the spaces formed 
in the backgroimd are as much part of the design as the unit itself. 

(5) Use subdued colors in all designs, avoiding violent contrasts. 

(c) All borders should have m*ghial lines and no design should extend to the edge 

of the space decorated. fW 

(d) All lettering on book covers, valentines, Easter cards, etc., should be printed 
directly on the paper, notdone separately and pasted on. 

All capital letters should be of an equal height. Erase construction lines. Do all 
lettering in a color of the decoration. 

Diagonal arrangement or vertical and horizontal lettering on the same page should 
be avoided. 

(e) Work done for special seasons (Thanfagiving, Christmas, etc.), is to be given 

to the children for the special day, except one retained for the office. That one must 
be original, not duplicate. * * 

(/) 'Where bookleta are made a quotation appropriate for the season should be done 
as a writing lesson on separate paper made slightly smaller than cover, keying the 
same proportion, and fastened inside the cover. 

Avoid Christmas stockings, slippers, hearts, Easter eggs, and sprays of flowers, 
unconventional in treatmeiU, for decoration. 


IVn. COMPOSITION. 


Squares and oblongs are the most desirable forms for composition 
ellipses should be avoided. 


Circles and 


Reference books useful tn the study of composition and desi^. 

3atchelder, EhiNEST A. Principlee of Design. 

‘ * Design in Theory and Practice, ” in The Craftsman, October, 1907, to September, 
1908, inclusive. 

Clark, Ernest E. A Handbook of Plant Form. 

Crane, Waltee. Line and Form. 

Dat, Louis F. Nature in Oipament. . 

Dow, Arthur W. Composition. 

Foorp, J, Decorative Plant and Flower Studies, 

Nicholson, Wm. The Square Book of Animals. 

' An Alphabet. 

Types of English Life. 

The Cmftsman. 

Pallette and Bench, 

The Keramic Studio. 

"Manual Training Msgarine. 

xvm. LANlMCaPE COMPOSmON. 


All landscape is expressed in terms of representa^n or decoiatkm. 
1. the compoaiUon of the picture must be carefully considered. 

(a) Unequal spaces are usually more interesting Gian equal ones. 
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(6) The princijml object of intewrt.Bhould be near the center of the mcture mcd 
not in it. ^ » 

2. The compoeitlon from either mimeograph copy or nature should be selected with 
finders and sketched lightly in pencil before working out in pencil or color. 

3. No landeca]^ work should be attempted before developing the observation and 
love of beauty in nature. Landscape leseons should be preceded by observation 
leasons in order that the pupils may have ideas to express about color in nature. The 
difference between the color overhead and near the horiaon, sunrise and sunset, clear 
and cloudy days, calm and windy days, spring, summer, autumn, winter, and the 
effect of distance upon color at all times, must be emphasized^^^Special attention 
should be given to the drawing of roads, tops of houses and chimneys, and the relaUve 
site of objects, near and distant. Notice particularly the contrast for tones. 

4. In decorative treatment of landscape flat tones are used, each shape and space 
being treated as part of the whole design. 

In e^l^ting a color scheme the true values of nature are not considered. 

In jtepresontative Undscape, edges are kept soft and broken, whUe in decorative 
they may be outlined with an even tone of color. » 

XIX. IIXU8TRATIVB DRAWING. 

Order of Devehprtient; 

Laadieapw. . 

1 . Placing of horizon line. ^ 

' 2. Treatment of sky and ground. 

3; Treatment of distant foliage. 

4. Composition of large tieos in the foreground. 

6. The placing and proportional relatione of people, animals, houses, and other 
objects. 

. 6. ^Berf^ctive of roads and rivers. 

Stmt w)«ast. 

I. Parallel view— looking across the street. 

1. Placing of horizon line. 

2. Treatment of sky and street. 

3. The placing and proportional relations of buildings, people, and objects on 

the street. 

II. Angular view— looking up the street. ^ 

1. Perspective of street, buildings, people, and objects on the street. 

Zatsilort. 

1. Division of walUnd floor spaces. 

2. Treatment of walls, floor, and windows. / 

3. The placing and proportional relations of the fumiahinga and people. 

As each new topic is added the preceding steps should be constantly reviewed. 

All lines should be elinitnated. To obtain the best tone the crayon must be held 
^loee to the paper so that the beveled side may be used. 

The illustration must express by its color values the lime of day and season of the ' 
year. 

Figures and animals should generally be in action. 

The sky space should be covered with color down to the horizon line and the ground 

h) the lower edge of the picture before foliage, houses, or j>eople are placed. 

Houses, trees, animals, and people should be placed in the picture between the 
horizon and lower line and not on the line. 

A definite subject should be in mind and each child’s illustration is not complete 
a Subject written at the bottom of sheet. Plan tor this spacing when drawing 

margin. 
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Where quotations are to accompany illustrations the sheet must be mmpose^, 
taking ’into consideration spaces for, both keeping the picture as largo as ]x)ssible. 
The quotation should never appear in ink. 

Every quotation mupt contain some word picture which it is within the power of. 
the children to translate into a color picture. Each should show that it is simply 
another means of expressing the same emotion. 

Complete each illustra^on with a strong, dark crayola line inclosing it. 

XX. PICTURE STUDY. 

Picture study is to be pursued in all grades. The pupils in the fifth to eighth gradee, 
inclusive, are, in addition to the study of the Picture, to write a brief composition 
alx)ut the picture and the artists for their grade.' In studying the pictures the teacher 
sliould tell the pupils the most interesting points about the picture and the artist in a 
simple, direct way. There is no desire for stilted compt>silion or biographies which 
repeat facte from cyclopedias. 

Thd object of picture study is to bring the pupils in contact with some of the great 
works of art, and to arouse in them a love and appreciation of what is beautiful. 

With this thought in mind, the pictures chosen are such as time has tested. Another 
object in view has been to create a standard by which the pupils may judge the worth 
of new works of art as they meet them. 

When studying pictures the teacher should meet the pupil’s love of the beautiful 
by giving him information and suggestions that will open before him the true meaning 
of the picture. 

Special Reference Lid. 

Masteqiieces in color series. (See alpliabetical list fof individual artist.) 

Great Artist Series. (See alphabetical list.) 

Hopkins, J. F. Architecture, 65c. 

Capfin. a Child’s Guide to Pictures, 65c. 

How to Study Pictures, 65c. 

Whctcomb, Ida P. Young People’s History of Art, 70c. 

Bryant, Lorinda. Pictures and their Paintefs, 65c. 

A list of books for general reference will be found on thelaat pages of Course of Study, 
IW9. Each t^chef must adapt the information found in tlie books ehe consults to 
her grade, and not give the pupils more than they can grasp. 


FIRST YEAR OR GRADE. 

First and second quarters. 

Before any rabject read farefnll^ lAe directiont ‘*0eneral svyyettioru far all yradee.** 

Mvk the quartora tn first on all papery I-l, 1-2, 1-3, or 1-4. 

Use bogus paper for all dictated work In constmtlon when colored paper Is not .specified. 


Tor pnpUa enUTlaf thtf rrad* la Beptembar. 

BEPTEMBKR. Numbw 

of periods. 

1. Where looms are In use, work on design tor 

mats I j 

Those who do not use looms give the time 
_ to substitute work. (See Bulfetlo.) 

3. Teach some underlying principles of lllustra- 
thredrawiog 1 6 

(a) Sky and ground. 

(b) Treestudy, oomblned with (s), Intro- 
ducing trees with fbHagefromplalM. 

(See (Tenerat Sunestions XIX.) 


3. l^eitalnedglaisffleot ) 

4 . Plant Study— Color s 


(See General Suggsattons VU, 4 to 8, Inclu* 
tire, and XU.) 


' Forpnpttas^^rlncthe grade laSeptenber— Con. 


OCTOBER. Number 

1. Plant Study— ofperioda. 

(a) Color 0 

Wink : 4 

2. Illustrative Drawing 3 


Adcfinitesubj^sbould ImIxi mthd.and 
sacbohlld’stUustrationtsnotoomptetewllh- 
oulanibleot written attbeboltomofiheet. 
Plan tor totaipacing when dnwlngtnwgtn. 

Note.— A t this lime allow pupUa lor seat 
work to make squares and tola Into 16small 
t^area, preparatory to lessons In oonstnao- 

3 . Design— Cons traotioo— 

fa) Square box : 

(3) Lid tor square box.^ 
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For pnpOt wtertBr tt% snid« in September— Tor pnpUi oatorint ttao rrade in the mlddlo of 

C'ODllDued. tho rear— CoDtinuod, 

rKBBCART— OODtlnued, 

Number 

3. Pesira— Conatnictfon— of periods 

(a) Make a square box 2 


NOTuiBEB. Number 

of perloda. 

• 6 

. ) Ink 3 

3. Deelpi— Construction— Develop principles of 
structure. Work tor variety. 

Basket 3 

. “Vt£on fi 

Uustratfve Drawing 3 


1. Plant Study- 
(o) Color. 

Deelc 
Btruci 
fe) Bas 

».nM 


DECBVBEB. 


1. Deslra— Use colored paper. 


(а) Mak^kture frame. No decoration. 

(б) Any Christmas work deslrf 


13 


c desired. 

(Bee^naral Suggestions XVI.) 

NOTE.— Keep form simple and dlgnlOed. 

Do not use ribbons. * 

2. Picture Study r. 3 

(See Qeneral Suggestions XX.) 

^ JAirUABT. 

1. ObJectStudy — (See General Suggestions VII, 

4 to 8. Inclusive.) Black crayon. 

(а) Christmas toys, aboveor below the eye, 

according to the site and character.. 4 
f6) One large oolect above the eye 3 

2. Illustrative Drawing- Introducing bore trees 

from plates 4 

S. Design— Construct Ion- 

fa) Sled. 3 

(б) Cradle 4 

Tor pnplli entering the grade in the middle of 
the year. 


1. Where looms are In use, work on design for 

mats 5 

Those who do not use looms glvethetlme 
to substitute work. (See Bulletin.) 

3. Teach some underlying principles of lllustra* 

live drawing 5 

fa) Sky and ground, 

fb) Tree stiray, combined with (a),*Iptro- 

doclng bve trees from piaffes. T 

(Bee General Suggestions XIX.) 

Note.— A t this time allow pupils for seat 
work to makesqqares and tola Into lOsmall 
^ squares, preparatory to lessons in construo- 
tlon. 


(M Lid for square box 3 

7) House '. .. 4 


1. Design— Construction— Develop prlnclplesof 

structure. Work for variety. 

( 0 ) Sled ; 3 

(6) Shed 4 

(c) Wagon ti 

Note.— AU histimetwlgsmlght beput In 
water in the schoolroom to sprout for plant 
study. 

2. Make stained glass effect 3 

3. Illustrative Drawing— Combing with tree 

study 4 

A definite subjeotshould be In mind, and 
each child’s illustration is not complete 
without a subject written at the bottom of 
sheet. Plan for thlsspaclngwhen drawing 
margin. 


1. Design— Construction— Cradle or chicken 

coop 4 

2. Plant Study— 

(а) Bidding twigs. Ink 4 

(б) ^ssy willow. Jonquils, or any plant 

"hat can be obtained. Color C 

3. Tree Study 2 

One class at black board . one class use col- 
ored crayon, and exchange classes once dur- 
ing leason. 

4. Illustrative Drawing 4 

HAT, 

1. Plant Study— 

(а) Color 9 

(б) Ink 4 

2. Deelgn— CoostructioD— FurniUire for doll 

bouse e 

JirNE. 

Illustrative Drawing- 

fa) Combined with tree study. 

(6) Interiors. 


Third and fourth quarters. 

Mark theiiuarters In llrst grade.on all papers I-l, 1-2, 1-3, or 1-4. 

Use boguapaper for all dlctatwl work In ooastructkm wh^ colored paper Is not specified. 

rEBRUAST. APRIL. 


1. Design 13 

(a) Border of surface, colored crayon on 
colored paper. 

‘ (b) Valentinee (use the knowledn gained 
above to apply Ip decoratloD). Do 
Dot use rIbDons. 

(Bee General Suftgcattooa XVI.) 

1 Uake a study df winter trees from plates .... 2 

S. niustrativa Drawing— Combined with tree 

study? 4 

Adsflnlte subieot should be in mind, and 
eaobohUd's fllustratfon Is not complete with- 
out a subieot written at the bottom of sheet. 
Plan for this spacing nhen drawing margin. 

MARCH. 

1. Dfl^n-^kmatnicllon— Go«irt fi 

3. Obfm Study— FeocO or black crayon. Large 

atn^e objects above the eye 4 

(See QwatniX SugfsstioDs VU, ^ to 8, In- 
otusive.) 

8. Obleot Study-Single ebjwts below the eye. 
Penefi or nUck creyon 4 




4. Poee— tok, P^U. or bleck crayon. . 
nhistfiUre Dravinf . . 


•b. 


(See OeMnl SuawUoos XIX.) 


1. Construction— Original 

3. Dealgp— 

(a) Lettering the word Easter" on 

squared paper 

>(b) Make Easter booklet, lettering the word 
‘'Easier," nicely filllug the space. 
Use colored paper. No other decora- 
tion. Do not use rfbbomt 

Take time of writing to copy an appro- 
priate quotation on sepmte paper' 
made sightly smaller than cover and 
keqilng the same proportton, and 
fatten m booklet. 

3. Plant Study— Pencil or biRob crayon mass- 

ing, ink or color. (Budding twigs) 

4. Design— May basket (woven or pla'n). If 

woven use two tones of colored paper. . . . 

MAY. ^ 


1. Pose — PencQ, Ink, or bUtqk crayon ‘ 3 


3. Plant Study- 

fa) PenciTor black crayon massing ink.. 


(b) Color. 


S. Animal Study- Out of doors when prao- 
1 (cable. When Indoors, water color is 
suggested 
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ForpaplUeaUrtBcth«jmd« bi tbt mlddU-of 
tb« 7*ar— CoatlnuAd. 


Forp«pll« tateilBt thejmde In tbt alddl* of 
• tbt yonr^Cominued. 


MAT— continued.. Number 

of periods. 

5eslm— (o) 0*- (6). 

(а) Meke folded case for holding the chil- 

dren's poppers with denoratlon In 
colored crayon to be completed In 

June..,. 7 

Develop desi^, keep slpiple. 

(б) 1. Make folded case for holding the 

children's papers, without deowa- 
tion 7 


JUNE. 

Design — (a) or (ft). 

( 0 ) Complete folded case with decoration. 
(6) 2. Make oblong box with separate 
cover, according to riven measure- 
ments. Allow laps for pasting. 


NOVEMBKB. Number 

of periodt. 

1. Plant $tudy—PencO or black crayon massing 

or ink 3 

2. Design — (a) or (6). 

( 0 ) Make folded case f(H' holding the chfl- 
drbn's papers, with decorations in 

C(^OTed crayon u 

Develop desiga. keep simple. 

(ft) 1. Make folded case for holding the 
chfldren's papers, without decora* 

tion ; 7 

3. Make oblong box Aith separate 
cover according to riven measure- 
ments. Allow Ups tor pasting 8 

3. Illustrative Drawing 3 


DECZMBEB. 


8EFTEMDEB. 


1. Make a study of trees from plates showing 

foliage - 2 

2. Illustrative Drawing— Combined with tree 

study i 

A dennlie subject should be in mind, and 
each chlld'sOlustratlonisnot complete with* 

' out asubjectwrittenatthebottomof.sheet. 
Plaofor this spacing when drawing margin. 

3. Animals— Out of doors when practicable 4 

W hen indoors, water coior is suggested. 

4. Plant Study— Color 6 

(See General Suggestions VII, 4 to 8, in- 
clusive.) 

, OCTOBER. 

1. Plant Study— 

(o) Color 9 

(6) Ink, pencil, or black crayon massing. . . 4 

2. Pose— Ink, pencil, or black crayon 5 

3. Dlu.strative Drawing 2 

(See General guggestions XIX.) 


1. Design 13 

(o) Make picture frame colored paper 
with strawboard foundiatton. Work 
for strong comers. No decoration. 

(ft) Any Christnias work, using adored 
paper. 

Do not use ribbons. 

2. Picture Study 3 

j^>..(See General BuggestUus XX. 

^ JANVARY. 

1. Object Study— Pencil or black crayon. 

(a) Christmas toys above or below the eye, 
according to she and character of 


oWeot t 4 

(Boo General DlrectloQS VII, 4 to 8, In* 
elusive.) 

(h) Large objects above eye fl 

(c) Single objects b^ow (jye 4 

2. Pose— Ink, pencil, or black crayon 4 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.t 


Drawing and paper cutting are used as a means of illuelrating stories through the 
first four grades. 

Object drawing ifl taught technically in the fifth grade and upward through the 
high school. 

Perspective begins in the fifth grade and continues through the high school. 

Design in first grade and through high school. The subject is more or less dictated 
throughout the grades in relation to constniction work. Abstract principles are 
touched upon very Ifttlo below the high school. 

Color is used throughout grades and high school. Colored crayon in the first grade 
and water color beginning with the second . Crayon is used for design almost entirrty 
in all grades. A definite study of color combinations, etc.^ is begun in the seventh 
grade. 

The following is taken from a paper read at a recent art association meeting: 

Minneapolis has in former years borne a reputation for trying experiments with all 
the “fads.’* We have been trying lateCy to be very conservativCj and maybe you 
will, think we are dropping behind . Several years ago we cut the lime of drawing to 
one hour a week. With another hour for handwork in the jfint five gyadee and ^e 
tw'o sybjectanow under one supervision we hope to do more in applyu^ our desi^ 
lessons. I have used freely an idea gaped at one of our former meetingB— that of 
cutting designs in the primary grades. I supposed the greatest difficulty would be 
found m arranging ^e units for a broader pattern, but I found that the children who 
had done so much free-hfind illustrative cutting could not easily cutirom folded paper 
a symmetrical unit. So we began with paper dolls. From the shape of the dolls we 
came to noticing the shape between the figures, and soon we becgme much interested 
in shape as subject matter growing from the realistic to the conventional. Some- 
times we cut a number of figures toother and use the result as a line of decoration for 

^ ^ — — - 
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l^kleta. Sometimea we cut one Ur^r unit and use it by iteelf. At Chriatmaa time 
this cutting exerciae eervee many decorai ive purposes and ia much to be preferred to 
the of^ue^ pictures from adver^ment^poetala, and fashion plates, or the oven more 
objectionable hectograi^ed outlines filled in by unsteady fingers and pasted to arti- 
cles gold lettered by the teacher. Our efforts to have the children’s work given its 
well-deserved place honor have been well rewarded by the favorablb comparison 
of the Rdiool product with the things offered for sale in the stores. And indeed ithink 
the beat of the Utile picture-mounted calendars, etc., on the market are due to school 
influence. -We have ua^ the paper cutting for design in various ways through tho 
first ax grades for sofa pillows, tiles, and embroidery and outline in the sewing depart- 
ment. We also uae the cutting as a stencil in borders and surface. These ideas are 
not new, but seeing the illustrations which I have brought may help some one who is 
, lookM for different ways of using old ideas. Jn the fifth.grile wo begin using the 
ruled paper and thinking out our apace relatione more denhitely by breaking up a 
geometric shape, such as a triangle or rectangle. In the grades above we draw tirst 
from nature and t^ to get qur design suggestion from the forms tlms obtained, \^'e 
do not ^ curved lines at all in the grades — putting the emphasis entirely upon balance 
of black and white and pleasing variety in shapes and aizea of spaces. I am sure wo 
tall^ore about the background shapes than about tho units, as the relation of iho 
background to the design as a whole seems the most difficult thing to teach. Wedo^ 
not try many different exercises, and I find myself reducing the number and difficulty 
each year— dwelling more and more upon the beauty of airapl icily and the good tasto 
which may be shown in the quiet tones selected, the general proportions of an article 
and often m the absence of “applied design. ” 

Our course in clay modeling has proved rather satisfactory and capable of being 
earned out m the ordinary schoolrooms. Wq have nuts and fruits on a plinth m the 
second mde, animals in high relief in the third, low relief tile in the fourth, tilo with 
incised design m the fifth, and vase forms with incised decoration in tho sixth. 

DENVKB, COLO.* 

Ait| Course of Study for the Klementaiy Schools (Copyrighted). Gcncnil notes, 
e General Notes. 

■Thec^TBe of itu^.—kW work is arranged according to seasons and should be given 
at the time indicaCed. For detailed directions teachers are referred to various teachers’ 
manuals and drawing books, which are supplied as desk copies for consultation. 
Oftentimes their illustrations may be shown to (he pupils advantageously. 

Apv^vxruiMy etc.— “Model supports” are used in drawing from models and 

objects. 8ix are provided for each two rooms; none for sii^le rooms. They are for 
six places about the room, three in front and three about halfway back, resting on 
the desks. PUce across alternate aisles where possible. See that the shelf portion 
of the support is level. ^ The color of the ground or background may be changed by 
placing against them pieces of paper. For instance, in making water-color drawings 
from leaves and flowers light backgrounds generally are beet. Sometimes the sup- 
ports are advantageously placed on chai^B and tables in the front part of the room 
instead of on the first row of desks. Sometimes one or more large objects are per- 
missible in front. They may be placed below the eye or on the Ahelf above the front 
blackboard which is in some of the newer rooms. 

In drawing from life the model is generally plAced on a table. A large piece of 
white cloth placed behind on the wall makes the outlines plainer. 

The schools have large and small geometric models. The large ones are on an 
average 4 by 8 inchee; the small 2 by 4 inches. Whex^he small ones are used six of 
a kind are placed about the room on the model supports. 

In addition most of the schools have a set of about six Japanese vases. 

Prang’s and Poor’s sheets of historic ornament are provided for grades 7 and 8. 

Holders are piecee of cloth board with leather comers and are to hold the sheet of 
- , paper while the drawing ia being made. Some seventh and eighth grade rooms have 
drawing boards, which are used in place of holders for instrumental work. 
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MaUtiaU required for drawing , — Ask of the principal permisaion to see the printed 
form with the above title. Copy for reference the items and amounts to which you 
are entitled for the use of your pupils. Supplies are obtained by the principal who 
sends requisition, to the storeroom . 

Materials for drawing should be used for drawing only. Particularly does this apply 
to pencils. Brushes should be cleaned immediately after using and should be kept 
in something which will permit them to stand point up. 

The purchase of water colors is not required of pupils. Boxes containing black or 
charcoal gray are most desirable. When the course of study specifies bru^work it 
may be done with ink if colors are not desirable. 

Preparing iwsoJM. —Generally the teacher should make at least a quick sketch of 
what she proposes presenting to the j>upils. Lessons should not be given without 
preparation by the teacher. 

JVocAmgr— Require the entire attention of pupils when teaching. Have their 
hands empty. Lead them by the exertion of their own powers to master each new 
Bubje^t^. Remember that pupils must acquire true conceptions of what is to be done 
before expression. 

Judging proportions. — Throughout the course it is of the greatest importance that 
pupils should study proportions, learning to judge the largest proportions first and 
others in order of size and importance. The extent to which this can be accomplished 
depends on the grade, but it is quite certain that in the higher grades the pupils should 
have acquired the habit of considering the following; 

A — Distances, comparing. 

Height with width. 

Distances of a point from sides of drawing. 

Distances of a point from top and bottom of a drawing. 

Distances of a point from any two others on the same straight line 

# B — Areas. 

Where are areas similar in size in the subject? 

WljLat areas are similar in form ? 

WTiat proportions have areas to each other? 

The areas resemble what simple geometric figures? 

C — Other considerations. 

What points are in the same straight line vertically? 

W^at points are in the same straight lino horizontally? 

What imaginary triangles would be formed by any three points? 

\iTiat rectangle would be formed by any four points? 

What lines, real or imaginary', give movement of parts? 

What slopes have real and imaginary lin.es? 

Where do produced lines cut the drawing? 

Firstr— Draw of ter judgment. 

Second— Test by judgment. 

Third— Test by mechanical means. - 

Pictorial drawing ^ notes . — Accustom the ^o to take in the work as a whole. Fre- 
quently judge the drawing by viewing it at a distance when placed beoido’tho objects 
represented. 

In all hee-hand sketching peifbils ue to be held as an artist holds a stick of charD 

Models should be used invariably when the subject requires them. 

In pictorial drawing have pupj^ draw what they see, not what they imagine. 

The subjects should be plac^ in the same position at each lesson with great exact- 
ness until the representation;4s completed. Also, the arrangement of light should 
be the same. 


Fre- . 
jects V 
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The free-hand alphchety ho(m. — T he fred-hand alphabet cards are in packages of 50. 
Principalfl are expected to order one package for each room filled'with pupils of grades 
4 , 6, 6, 7, and 8.* Pupils shot^fd be able to make these letters from memory. 

The use of titles is left to the judgment of the teachers. Frequently they are not 
necessary. Generally they are most appropriate in connection with decorative and 
working drawings. ^ 

Titles, when used in connection with work of grades 1, 2, 3, and 4, may be written. 
The freO'hand alphabet may be used, if deeired, but the alphabet cards are not pro- 
vided grades 1, 2, and 3, and, if used, must be borrowed from the higher grades. 

Printing is not required on the back of drawings, but may )>e placed there for 
practice. 

florizontal guide lines are generally used in making words, but should not show in 
the finished drawing. 

Names or initials of pupils on tho front of drawings arc not to rest on visible lines. 

The free-hand alphabet looks best when made with a wide lin^. A blunt*pointed 
pencil should be used. 

Pupils place the letters of words generally too far apart. 

Thek' ' a may be simplified for the lower grades by leaving off the ‘"eeriphs.” 

In tho Aighter grades of decorative lettering it is well sometimes to make wide- 
Burfaced letters, using d^ble liaes, filling the interior by the brush with color. 

Lahdi^g draunnps.— Working drawings may show,' generally, on their face, by 
■printing Aame of school, title, nanda of pupil. ’ All other drawings or painl;ing8 are to 
show on their face the name or initials of the pupil only. On the back of such works 
wnto name of school, grade, title, and age. The sire and position of the name or 
initials should be carefully considered with reference to the composition of the drawing 
or painting. 

Special exerciees. — Special exercises in connection with each grade are given. The 
idea is to obtain from each pupil an acceptable drawing or painting. If the first 
production is not satisfactory it is to be attempted again, and even a third time, if 
the teacher is not satisfied with tho results. It is desired to cultivate, on tho part 
of each pupil, persistence in doing the best of which he is capable. Tho work is to 
bo judged' rather by the effort it shows than its technical perfection. Pupils are now 
allowed considerable “freedom of expression. It is hoped that these special exer- 
iiae6 will cultivate greater painstaking without in anywise ^tricting heedom. Tho 
best expression by drawing or painting is undoubtedly that^which follows careful 
observation. Envelopes are provided for these exercises. 

Illuelrated bodkUis. — Collecting illustratjons from newspapers and magazines and 
arranging them tastefully to represent some subject as “convergence,” “model 
drawing,” etc., have beep found highly useful and are strongly recommended. 

Picture study. ^The following outline will suggest a definite manner of studying 
pictures, particularly the reproduction of works by celebrated' artists which adorn 
several of our schoolrooms. Pupils should know about the pictures of their room. 

Further hints may be obtained from “How to Enjoy Pictures,” by Miss Emery, and 
”^How to Judge of a Picture,” by John C. Van Dyke. Each school is urged to form 
its own collection of reproductions of celebrated pictures. They may be mounted. 
Such collections are always interesti|ig to visitors, and quickly tell of tho extent to 
which pupils and teachers have interested themselves in art. 

The following are some principles and considerations to be borne in mind when 
studying pictures; , 

The sources cf picture making. 

The human mind producing the conception. 

Natuib— which furnishes the materials. 
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What does the picture say? 

What living or inanimate objectfl does it present? , 

What are their rharac tor istioa, action, expr^ion? 

What locality is roprescuUKl? 

Time, point of view, 

Extent of realism, ideal inin. 

How ex pressed f 

ily real or imaginat ive subjecta, having in mind HU« h prinriplesaa the following: 
Simplicity. Breadth. IlepofH>. 

Unity. Harmony. ’ 

Prpportioti. Equilibrium. relative tone values. 

Variety, how secured. lU'petiiiun. 

Perspective. Gradation. Subordination. 

t oncentration. Def^iitcnenfi. t‘ontra><t. Atmosphere. , 

('olor. Dominant, analogous, or cemplementary liarnionyi Warmth. r(»ldnem. 
What mediums were used in pro<luring^-Cho original picture and the duplicate? The 
first may have bet'n in oil, water color, etc. The second a reproduction by engraving, 
photography, etc. , ^ 

ir^o 1/YI5 the artist f ' * 

When and where did ho live?- 
Uharacteristies. 

Anecdotes. 

\\ hat other wo^h has he paintc(U 
Does the picture iench a lesson: if sn, uhnlf 
ndteratioTi . 

Write about the ])iclure and the artist. ' ^ 

Collect 071(1 class fj/ the irorks of the urlist where possible. 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.‘ 

“Art and Construction in the Elementary Schools.” General notes with charted 

outline. 

* <'I.AY MODKlINf: 

( lay modeling and construct ioji have the aame educational advant;\^es. Olay is 

building material and gives the eh ild a chance to express hia only knowledge of form 

the fac ta of form. Rcprewniutions on flat Huriace.s are learned and at best are only 
con vedt ions. It seems belter to allow young children to make the real forms And 
gradually IoimI them to eonventionul rcpres*mtation. (day supplies the right means 
of doing this. * ^ ' 

By w'orking with clay onp becomes acquainted wdth the bulk, substance, material 
or mass of tfie subjof't. Ho is dealing with tangible material that must be shaped 
from every side into the form he Vnows. This gives excellent drawing experience 
and his dealing with “stufT’ or substance in terms of drawing causes him to think in 
terms of mass. » 

There are simple steps from modeling in the round to drawing on a flat surface, 
hirst^h^re is modeling in halbround, then in high relief, which is a nearer approach 
to drawing but still a representation of bulk or substance, and finally, ban-relief, where 
one must still think of m;\ss and inclosed substance, which is very similar to graphic 
representation on a flat surface. Although relief modeling is quite as convehtional 
as drawing, yet the habit one acquires of thinking in terms of ma« should cause one 
tdex press in terms of mass even tbu iigh Im es uro employed. 

Wss drawing is quite as much a mental process as a physical one. If the' stages 
suggested for modeling be followed in water-cnloc painting, keeping in mind the idea 
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otcolosed'bolk, and then ie sujcceeded by chntcoal idilch repreeent color with 
% dark medium, the children ^ould have little trouble with or evra line drawing. 

With clay, after the general use of the bulk has been shaped into action or diiecti<Hi, 
small unformed pieces are to be addeddn correcting the drawing and diaping the pro- 
JectionB after they have been made part of the original, mass. By adding or taHng 
away pieces aa necessary good results may be obtained. " 

Specimens 'worthy of preservation should be kept from each lesson. Some might 
be cast in plaster'of Paris, or flowed to dry and be fired later. One cast is expected 
from each lesson in the grammar grades (two frotn a subject in relief— one for the school 
and one for the pupil). 

The clay is taken care of by the janitor, who will supply at least 1 pound for each 
pupil every tim^ the c^ass models. 

Small, insignificant models must not be allowed. Generally model on a base. 
When thin or slender figures are attempted in theVound, wires should be used for 
supports. There should be few projections in modeling. Quick drying will crack 
the clay. 

A damp cloth should be provided for each child so he can wij>e his hands and wrap 
the model so as to keep it damp for anojiier recitation . Oilcloth is very helpful in 
keeping the desk clean and keeping the dampness in the clay. 

If the class is .working in the round the position of the model should be changed 
frequently, so as to be ^n from all sides. 

Pottery is made by building and by coiling. Patterns should be made to deter- 
mine size and shape bdforo attempting it with clay. 


/ 


cutHno and tearing. 


Free-hand cutting and tearing are excellent means of getting knowledge of form. 
To avoid mere outline it is advisable to do most of this work by-^mipping or cutting 
awaty from the mass. Continue to improve the suggested form by cutting away nmnli 
pieces. Cutting to line or on sketched forms are helpful exercises. 

/ t 

PAINTING AND COLORING. 

Water color should generally bq put on with direct touch. Spots of white paper 
will show through the color if it is put on in the ri^ht way. Seldom ^ould pupils 
work over and over wet color. Insist on pupils using much water so that color will 
flow or flood. ' * 

At the beginning of a Reason all pupils should moisten each cake of color. X&hing 
color directly from the pans when small surfaces are to be covered will cause pupilji 
to use less color and to paint in a direct way. Water cups need have but little color* 
’ in them at the end of a lesson.. 

A pencil sketch is helpful" in making a complicated water-color painting. The 
drawing ^oUld be sketched only. ' It is advisable to '\)aint lighter parts firat. 

. Farta that are to be darker can be painted with another^ wash to give them the desired 
tonf. 

Linas are most easily drawn by bolding the brush at right angles to the pa^r and 
, Steadying the hand on the little finger. Framing should be done in this way. Po^er 
eflecta are obtained by outlining the drawing with uniformly heavy color or pencil 
linea * 

Ahereach leeson the boxes and brushes should be thoroughly cleaned. Brushes 
diotild dry with the hair strai^t. Ne# p|^ of color should replace those that are 
empty. mi * 

White should be used only for accents, for line^ or for letters of pure white on darker 
ground color, Oiarpoal gray or black is to be used only as a pure color and never to 
dariron other a^ore, darken, a color use a combinathm of ultramarine^bhie, car* 
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• nuzto, ^d oomotimos & littlo bur&t bIodha. YgUow ochor is to be ^*pd for -eyrth or 
ground color, fledi color, background; and'tempe^ ^Uow skiea. Yellow ocher com- 
binee with blue without producing a decided green, and the two in combiuoion with 
red will produce most any color deeired (depending, of course, on the amount of each 
color uaed). 

Water-color WOTk that is exhibited in <he autumn should he protected from the 
flies. 

. Wax crayons should be used much like an ordinary pencil, with direct touch. Do 
not allow pupils to make a solid, closely flUed mass of color. Use crayons for book-, 
cover decorations. 


ILLUSTRATIVE DBAW1NQ AND COMroSITION. 


Mental im.'iges must be clear, else they can not be well expressed in visible form. 
I Illustrative drawing helps to fix these concepts, trains in careful observation, devel- 
, ope imagination, and allows free and spontaneous expreesion. * 

The connection with nature study should be very intimate. I^pila should repre- 
sent the great phenomena and passing changee of nature rather than anlalytical repre- 
sentation of small facts. Drawing may ^ used for recording facts, but this is not its 
great purpose. Landscape composition is particularly well adapted to nature illus- 
tration, but the suggestions should come from observation rather thAn from dictation. 

After a story or description has been read the mental image should be clarified by 
recalling scenes similar to the one described. Combine the impressions and ipemo- 
^ riee to form .vivid pictures of the subject, (Imagination is entirely dependent on 
- memory or combination of memories,) Dramatize the action or from the pose draw 
figures and add the environment. 

Before objects are placed in a composition the sky should be colored down to the 
horizon and the ground colored up to the sky (allowing for difference in the tone of 
near ground and distant mountains). The proportional relations of people, housea, 
trees, buildings, and furnishings should be considered next, 

. In, every grade th^ strong characteristics must be well diawn. Insist on well-pro-^ 
portion^ figures whose limbs joint properly, trees that are soliS and branch daturally, 
mountains that are char^teristic of real mountains, houses with fairly true perspective, 
table line or distant level ground (horizon). If shadows are repbesented they should 
be more than dirty spots, and the color of the ground more than black spots under 
objects, ^ ^ ■ 

When the drawings are well underway some of the best aht/uid be exhibited and 


the good qualities pointed out or a demonstration given of the posaibilitiee of some 
poorer pieces. When copies or illustrations are employed as incentives, great care 
must be exercised. If pictures are shown too early pupils are, almost sure to repro- 
duce them, because the latest and most \ivid impression is that caused by the copy. 
Kemember the purpose of illustration is to get the pupil to express himself. 

When individual pieces are finished have the,pupil .draw margiiial line around 
them and displ^' them cn the chalk tiay. This exhibition is a healthy incentive for 
the clan. 

Aim to develop the imagination and fancy by seeing pictiiresin scribbles, ecmieiriiat 
as children see pictures in the clouds of Uie-sky or in the glowing coals of the file. 
Work theee impressioDB into real images. Do not encourage vague, indifferent, or 
careless wofk , but allow tl^e fiancy to roam freely, and when it catches im ide4, develop 
it as far as possible.' 

(1) Avoid two coippoiritiona in one picture. *(2) The middle must be stroiig/ 
(3) The interos^ahould cany from one side to the other by balancing across the middle 
frwn the fioi^t to the back. (4) The principal center oi int«tlM.4io^ be at about 
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tite intemctioD of ft verti(^^d»homoQtal line each pasBing three-fifths of the distance 
ftcroM the space. (5) Avoid Uiufi^nnity and 'monotony. 

Woprk in th^ fintgiade should be freeand spontaneous, without much direction from 
the teacher. ]^me children naturally draw w^th lines. This must not be discouraged . 
After two mdnm all illustrative drawings diould be made within marginal linee. This 
aids filling the space to better advantage and improving the composition. 

In tie second grade the majority of cKildren draw in mass with a fair degree of color 
repreeentation. Immediate observation of some active figure that represents some 
character, movement, or game will furnish ideas from wfrich they draw from memory. 

In the third grade the children should make their drawings to fill spaces of varying 
sizes and proportions. To perfect their drawing they should work from immediate 
obeervatioD and gradually will require objects before them. 

In the fourth grade more attention should be paid to arrangement, placement, and 
representation. More time must be spent in object drawing aCnd drill for illustrative 
purpoeee. In the grammar grades composition is studied more systematically in illus- 
trating TObjects taken from literature, etc. Principles of composition are to be studied. 


DRAWTNO. 


Drawing in the lower grades is pretty largely for illustrative purposes. As the child 
advances he realizes that his work needs perfecting. By seeing others work he is grad- 
ually led to poee drawing and object drawing. 

In the grammar grades the subjects are chosen partly to help pupils learn principles 
of perspective, which should be written in the pupil’s own language under the direc- 
tion of the teacher. > These principles are applied in their illustrative work. 

Charcoal is to be used almoetexclusively in the primsuy grades. It is easy of manip* 
ulation and trains one to think in terms of mass or body or incloeed substance. Beca use 
a pencil ]^int is suggestive of line it is not favored as a medium before the fifth grade. 
Even then maea drawing is to be continued because the natural tendency with line draw- 
ing is to think of detail. Outlines cause cbilQren to look for trifling details in the contour 
and to forget the laige construction^l^ccents on the edgee of colored rnalw should not 
be tensideied outlines. Because c^rcoal admits of most any finish, it is adapted to 
any grade or age and is continued through the school course. • Soft bread rolled into 
a dough m the beet kind of charcoal eraser. 

To ovetconre the halting, indirect way of drawing details rather than large cbarac- 
tepstics, pupils should make'ske tehee in a given time (2 to 5 minutes)". After the 
sketch is made a few measuffements and tests with horizontaland vertical pencil should 
be made in concert. 


fiketchmg is the foundation of all work in drawing. One becomes more direct 
because of tepreeentipg the whole before^ the parts. Iminediately one must express 
the action. The rigjit placement of large proportions is fix^^ thus r^ucing the place- 
ment of perplexing details jtb a minimum. The eye is trained in quick and accurate 
perception, labored efforts ovMCome, and^ memory holds the big impreesion while 
one worb. Sketching does not preclude finish. Sketching makes the beet fini sh 
ponible. 

Bisndl tests are introduced in the fourth grade and are to be used thereafter. Mean* 
mementi are always comparative »d Aould be made only after the subject has been 
•ksftdied. Horizontal and vertical pencil tests are the most satiafoctory. A string 
'looped over the fingers and held.in parallel lines is very helpful, ^he use of two strips 
paper held at anangle so as to cover the edges or comers of the object to be tested is 
aim a good device. 

^ y helpful in defining (he ahape ctf objects as the contour. They should 

1)0 ahatche^ whffe original drawing u being^hiade. ^ 
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When coirectionfl are to^be mnde the right form should be sketched or indicated 
before the wrong one is era^. If a new drawing is to be made, pupils should 
a fairly accurate sketch over the old drawing so as to correct mistakee, and have a 
definite idea of the right form before Tnaking a new drawing, 

WTien pupils have ability they should be allowed to draw in theik own way; Right 
placement, good eipreaeion, and good pefspective must be required of all pupila. 
Havt? a high standard but not a fixed one. 

Blackboards should be used much by all grades. Excellent opportunities are 
afforded for giving directions to the whole class as well as criticism to the individual. 

About 15 per cent of the class should draw at the board every day. 

Marginal lines are to be used only in illustrative drawing, or when only part of the 
object is represented, or when some of it is cut off by the outside limit of the drawing. 

Subjects chosen for object drawing should be vitally interesting. Be sure* they ai« 
large enough and near enough to be seen well by every pupil . Have them well placed on 
a simple ground and in front of a pleasing background. Take thought in arranging the 
group compactly, but do not waste time in composing it. Mark individual pieces of 
the group so that their positions may be easily located next day, if more than one period 
is spent in finishing the work. 

A cardboard or compo-board, Ihrge enough to form a background from any position 
in the rooA, should be used in object drawing. Devise some means of tilting the 
ground so as to give the appearance of a surface below the eye. . 

Type solids may be drawn for experience and fordeaminj^lheir names. 

At the close of the recitation all work should be collected and marked by the teacher. 
Later it will be returned to the pupils, who may make corrections and file the work in 
their portfolios. * 

Chalk and charcoal drawings should be “fixed ” before they are returned to pupils. 

Caricatures and funny subjects help pupils to be more direct, to express essential 
characteristics, to dra# freely, to gain control of medium. They should be indulged 
in occasionally. Memory drawing helps to fix images in the mind and gives the hand 
control in reproduchig mental images. Use it often. 

In map drawing and in copying, the first effort should be to get the direction of the 
principal m'asses or to get the structure lines. Details Uke their propeY places in the 
larger bulk without much labor. Copy work is not means of expression. It is helpful 
in gaming knowledge of technique or in securing another person’s point of view and 
bis ideas of easontial qualities. When one copies there is nothing left to his choice 
because he simply reproduces. 

As posed figures should represent some character or activity; they should always be 
doing something. The side or front view should generally be represented (the back 
view rather seldom) . Pay attention to the proportions of the body, action of the figure, 
elbow joint, drawing 6f the foot, etc. A detail drawing of a shoe will be very helpful 
in drawing feet. 

STEPS. IN DRAWING AND PAINTING. 

1. Decide on the site and placement on the paper. See that pleasing maigins are 
left on all sides. 

2. Sketch the general movement or direction of the object and indicate the larger 
proportions. 

3. Test the relations of parts, the action or direction of the figure, points that are in 

the same vertical line and those that are in tbe^same hewiaontM line, where prbjected 
lines and curves would cut more distant lines or edges. ^ 

4. Add eflbential characteristica and accents. Sign according to form. 
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PERflPKCnVE. 

^ V Definitions. ^ 

Line: A line ie the distance between two points. 

Point: A point is a m^k, a stop, the end of a line, or place gf intersection of two lines. 
8urhu:e: A surface is a bounding plane. 

Edge: ^ edge is the meeting place of two surfaces. 

Camer: A comer is the place where more than two surfaces meet. 

Homontal: Parallel with the surface of smooth water. 

Parallel: Parallel means ’nmning or extending in exactly tlio. same direction and 
everywhere equally distant. 

Fofe^ortened ; Foreshortened appearance is the apparent shortening of edges or 
surfaces due to the object being placed <^^q.uely or parallel to the visual rays. 

RULES. * 






1. The more distant of two equal lines or objects appears smaller. 

2. A plane so placed that its center is at right angles to the visual rays is seen in its 
true or real dimensions; or^planes and lines that are parallel to the picture plane are 
represented in their true dimensions; those that are not panUlel to the picture plane 
are foreshortened and consequently present a distorted appearance. 

3. A horizontal circle on the level with the eye appears a Straight line. 

4. A hof^ntai circle above or below the eye appears an ellipse whose long axis 
is horizontal and always the same length, while the short axis becomes shorter as the 
circle nears the level of the eye. 

5. When one end of a cylinder appears to be a straight line, tho. other end appears 
curved. 

6. When an end and a. curved surface of a cylinder are seen at the same time, the 

end appears an ellipse. _ ‘ 

7. The long axis of an ellipse is at right angl^ U) the axis of the cylinder. 

8. ^Elements of a cylinder are tangent to ellipses representing the ends. They do 
not conae on the axis. (The same rule applies to the cone.) 

9. Foreshortened parallel lines or edges appear to converge or a]>proa(’h each other 

at the farther end. ^ 

10. HoriKontal parallel retreating edges o> foreshortened lines appear to vanish at 

(Le level of the eye. Those above the eye apj^r to descend or vanish dowuwa^, 
and those below appear to ascend or vanish upward. . \ 

11. When two or more faces of a prism are seen at the same time, none of them can- 

in its tme or real shape,. 

II parallel lines or edges of a face of a prism vanish to the right, tliese on the left 
side vanish to the left. , 

18. Vertical edges sue always represented with vertical lines. \ 




. 14. The center of a horiz<mtsd circle does not appear to bo'equidistant from the fron' 
and back. (The apparent center is in the middle of the long axis which biso 
abort axis.) It is therefore 'evident that the long air in does not coincide with the 
diameter of a <:ircle. « 

16. The base of a foreshortened horitontal triangle is not bisected by the rep- 
Hwenting the altitude, because the nesver half appears longer. 

The piles should be discovered by pupils and formulated in their own words. 
Written .rtatements, together with illustrative clippinge, should be bound under the 
coven of '‘Art Booklet.*’ 




DBSIQN. 


1. Deeign is a term, used to Indicate the establishment of a relation^ip of mass or 
_ QMce* (Ahy re Uti o o a h ip of spaces is more interesting than blank spaces.) ^ 

9^: Bahm^^^eeqidvalentcrfk^; either, thiough^^^^^ 






OROAin^AWCN, MEtHODS, AND OtmiNES. 

3. Rhythm is coDtinuoiu or joint action by line or maas. 

4. Harmony ia a consiatency of relations. 

5. Unity indicates strength or material attachment. ^ 
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PKINCIPLEH. 


Good design is always orderly, calm, and respectful, clear in its expression, accept- 
ing quietly the limitations imposed on it by material, shape, etc.,* never Tn^ lr i n g an 
undue plea for attention, satisfi^ with the surLce it ornaments without attempting 
to represent reality or to deceive by making one believe it is something it is not. 

A design must be made for use and not remain a paper pattern. It must be made 
to look fine and possibly beautiful, but always orderly and interesting. 

Only those forms that are themeolves decorative admit of decoration. I/)wly 
objects should not seek elegant ornamentation. , The extent of the decoration is gov- 
erned by the ^rvice the object must yield. Necessity must goveni design. Objects 
must demand the ornament and not appear to exist merely for the decoration. Struc- 
ture determines the form of the ornamentation. 

Simplicity is a virtue in design if the interest^is maintained. There should be 
enough ornamentation to overcome the feeling of emptiness. Sometimes empty 
spaces are interesting if variety exists in the space relations. Shape should always be 
emphasized. Edges should not be crowded. .There should bq no diagonal lines or 
crosses to weaken the spaces; There should be no quantity of small equal masses, 
nor wide gaping spaces, nor weak, uncertain lines. 

the pattern should be pleased with the space it occupies, should strengthen the 
natural growth points, angles, otc.^ and should betray the purpose of the object orna- 
mented and its position whether to lay, stand, hang, or run. The background must 
always be considered with the pattern. 

The beauty we give a design must come from within us. We make new combina- 
tions of known forms. Nature may stimulate and inspire but can not help us translate 
her beauty into design. We must take ideas to nature. Our own inventiveness 
will determine the worth of our designs. 

Originality is in reality a coin bination of memories. The need^^f good examples to 
overcome recollections of bad ones is quite apparent. The teacher' should be prepaiwk 
with examples of good work, clippings, and board illustrations, so as to prevent a mul- 
tiplication of errors. She should, be able to consider the problem from the child's 
point of view, to determine th^type of ornamentation, to reduce it to its simplest 
elements, to lead pupils to develop good arrangements so far as they ik able to be 
original. 

The earliest experiences must be aiigple and proceed from the known to the un- 
known. The first designs should aAiit of original arrangement under certain restric- 
tions, as^peatin^ a form three or five or more times. ^One in the center with one or 
more on each aide.) 

Conventionalizing requires much time, but the amount of convention often deter- 
^mines the value of the design. Natural elements should be reduced to conventional 
forms by making simple patterns with uniform lines rather than with the tremulous 
live lines of nature drawing. 

Pupils should practice units with the brush, make silhouettes, strong dark lines, 
etc. Black and white is the severept test to which adesigacan be submitted, because 
of the unpopyromiaiiTtg contrasts. 

Class criticism should be in terms of design by ^ving reasons f<w likes and dislikes. • 

Unity lesds the eye throuj^i all the details of a design and gives the patternicon- 
listent repose. 

Rhythm mttns joint action or movement and is secured by regular or m^uied 
symmetry, balance of 'lone, lin6| or mass. ^ 
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Harmony is umformily, oUhor in color, tone, mass.^or detail. Incongruitios may ‘ 
be harmonized by reducing them to nearly the same value or relat^ measure. 

WORKING DRAWINGS. 


Working drawings are to be made as free hand working sketches. The conventions 
of working drawings are to be employed, the relative proiwrlions to be rightly rep- 
resented, and lettering neatly done. Girls should have experience in making working 
drawings as well as boys. 

In the primary department problems are solved by making paper patterns. In 
the grammar gr^es paper patterns are made before the objoct is constructed in more 
enduring material. 

Letters must have uniform slant, height, and 8i>a<'e. Before being drawn they 
should be lightly skeU'hed Jo secure uniformity. In printing titles, etc., a copy 
should be printed on scratch paper and held over the B]>ace where the title is to be 
prihted, so t^t on the cover j)aper, letter by letter can bo reproduced from the copy, 
which is adjusted to the right |>oeition. * 


PICTURE STUDY AND STORIES OP THE LIVES OP ARTISTS. 

The purpose of picture study is to acquaint pupils with masterpieces that are rec- 
ognized by competent judges, to interest them in American art, and to know how to 
judge pictures, sculptures, architecture, and design. 

Reproductions of sketches made by great draftsmen, with mediums that the 
children use, should be available for study. Great artistic products are thought 
out by means of sketches which’ afe usually the spontaneous and best thought of the 
artist. 

Study systematically the i)iciures, statues, and other collations that belong to the 
building. 

Good collections of illustrations would be valuable for study. 

Appreciation should be the keynote of picture study. Description, meaning, 
history of the pictilre, and biography of the artist are important features, but must 
be used to understand the picture (hot taking the place of a genuine study of art form). 

Preparation is necessary; teachers .mist be ready to lead and to direct; pupils 
must be ready with interest in the picture. 

Interpret the picture. Eliminate irrelevant matter. Avoid asking too many 
questions and asking concerning minute details. Let your attitude be one of sym- 
^thetic ^ppr^^iation. Children should feel at ease and ready to communicate their 
ideas. Exposition is out of place. Do not impose your ideas. 

Develop the study of pictures by the following steiw: 

1. By asking leading questions, as follows: 

A. The thought thsMurtist aimed to present ; the soul of the picture 

' B. The artist's ideal. 

^C. Wherein does the beauty of the picture consist? 

D, How far is the scene real; how far is it idealized? 

E, Setting of the picture; city or country; indoors or outdoors. ' 

F, Center of interest, or main point; composition. 

A 'G. Source of light. 

H. What is tdd of action or facial expression in the living forms? 

I. What is told of textures? 

J. ^'^t is told of natural phenomena, storm, wind, sunshine, temperature, etc. 7 

K. What reminder of personal experience is suggested? 

L. What have you to to the picture from your own knowledge of what 

others have said or -written or printed or sung? ■ 

K. Title; interpretatioii. * ^ 
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N. Technique; how wm the original picture made; by what proceae ie the 

reproduction made? 

O. A picture ahowe but one moment of time, What is suggested, therefore, of 

past or future by this picture? 

P. Memorize the picture. 

2. By giving information concerning the picture. 

3v By relating incidents in the life of the artist. 

1b there a something about the picture that can not be expressed in words? Is that 
the quality that made it necessary to express it as the artist did? If so, you may be 
sure your study is about right. Hang the picture Ijefore tlie class and let it toll ito 
own story. 

AESTHETIC CULTURE. 

subjects are to be'considered that will lead to thinking of making a l>eautiful city, 
laking interest in civic improvements, making tJ)e environments more agreeable! 
and gi\Tng thought to simple personal adornment. 

Beauty should be manifest where our civilized communities aro lumsed as welf as 
in th^fields where dumb beasts live. 

Compositions are to be writien for language work and preserved under the cover of 
the art liooklet. 

PREPARATION OF TEACHERS. 

Preparation is an index to success. It shows what the teacher will approve, what 
she is striving for, her progress, and gives an opportunity to receive sugg^tions that 
will beforpersonaladvantageasXFellasfor diegoodof theclass. Preserv^e in a portfolio, 
as standards, the preparations, clippings and drawings from other children. 

It is the teacher’s business to help the child gain more skill and to produce better 
work than he could do alone. To accomplish this she should know how to do it by 
actually producing it before exacting it of the class. Art is not a special subject. 
Every teacher is expected to teach it. Special talent is not ereential to realize the 
democratic purpose of art in the public schools. 

Technical processes require demonstration. The teacher must be able to do the 
work mid have the class imitate the movement until all can do it. For manual opera- 
tions there is generally a way of doing it, but for the process of expression there are 
many ways. It would be well to show more than one way when expression is required. 

pupil’s PREPARATION.* 

It is important that pupils know what they are to do for tlie next recitation. They 
can make homo preparation or at least prepare mentally by making observ'ations. 

Teachers will see that pupib com© to the required standard in drawing so that they 
can do tho work in hand. ^ 

RECTTATTON PERIOD. 

If everything is attended to with dispatch, Uie periods are sumcienlly long to do 
the work. 

No more nor less than the allotted time is to be given to drawing. 

Time for distributing material sbqpld be reduced to a minimifm. ^Choo8e many' 
businesriike helpers. 

Intitriuciion is to give information and to ccfcnect With tlio previous lesson. 

Consider subject matter by leading questions that help pupib to discover facta. 
Bo brief and to the point,' 

Short drill will help pupib to control muscles and i^cure ease of execution. Con- 
cert work in tests should be given after tb© subject has been sketched. Free indi- 
vidual expression should follow. j 
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exp,««on without «>me tephnical 

toata/i*^ “h^ ^ “Voided. Technique requires, demonstration and should^ iUus- 
urataa m a brief way. 

Work should done with feeling and reverence. Shotr work cheapens art and our 

respect for it^ Teacher s place is where she can oversee wVk of the whole claw Pass 

^und rapidly and direct where instruction failed. Wh\ you help a pupU, show 

Ut It be hiH own. During Uie progress of the class, giveVlaw criticisms a^dlmve 
pupils mggest remedies and point ou t good qualities of work ttat is held up for criticism 
^ways for improvement rather than finding fault. Show best work during the recita- 
tion as a su^tne means of improving poorer work. In the criticism, lead pupils 
to dtswver heir mistakes and to correct them. Encourage thoughtful work even 

i!‘ g«t indiviLal point of view. 

Sig^tur^ are to be in the lower nght-hadd comer only. The name should be 
prmted anu followed by tlio dale, abbn viated in Arabic numerals. On the Lxt 
lower line the name of the schix.1 and tl,e grade, printed with a Roman numeral If 

pupil 8 wntujg 18 jxKir have him sign on tlie back. All clay models should be signed 
Assign work for next lesson. ^ 

All work should be collected, Hlorcl. marked, and later retumed to pupils who 
preserve it in their ixirtfolios. ^ ^ " 

Exhibit the work of the class for encouragenieut. 

K1M8UING AND HAVING THE WORK. 

®“vh grammar grade child each week. Pre- 
limmary sketches, drills, etc., are to bo made in the allotted time. 

Tn one mmute the drawiug shotild show direction of the figure or group; in five 
^utes It should bo earned a little farther. This kind of work will help to establish 
Bi!^ iwportioiis and overcome the indirect, puttering way of drawing “ 

To “ tr"? ““etimes by paiimtoking effort. 

^^10118 effort IS exited in the grammar grades, but labored effort is not to be 
enwura^d. The work should be done with dispatch but not with carelessness 

drat^g and vigoreus execution must always be encouraged. Finish should 
not be Bought at the expense of thoughtful drawing 

■ Ife not accept all products a* the child’s best effort. He must put thought into his 
work Dra^ requires one’s soul and should not bo cheapened with great haste 
At le^SO per cent of Uie work should be wcU finished before the recitation can Be 
ordered successful. This high average should maintain thhmgh the year in every 

Insist that everything ^1 be well done. Instill the idea that what one creates 
lives after him, and should be at least so well done that all will leroct it 
! grades six samples of work from each subject must be saved for 

^tion Keep sj^emons of Uie best and poorest work and also some on which 

grades the work is to be preserved in the 

i" the principal’s office each week, 
■niere will used for standards in the building or in the files of the supervisor or for 
specuU exhibiuons. The work must always be the child’s own honeet^ffo“ 

DlBFLATa. 

K measuring one’s achievements or give inspiration 

by showing what oUiers can do. mapuauuu 

. ^^“^***P’*T^»"k*“therooralafur,.i8hH Every teacher is required to 

exhibit the best Wtwk and occasionally the work of the whole class. ' Each recitotlon 
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/ 

should add maiiy specimens of worthy work for exliibithin . Most of them will require 
trimming. 

Do not exhibit always the work of those who are Bpeoially gifted. The display ia 
not for show but for encouragement. 

The worlc of putting up and taking down exiii bit ions should l»v aaeigncd lo pupil 
commilteee. 

The use of puia, paste, lacks, or nails is prohibited. 

Six gray cards 22 by 28 inches are fumislied each room. These card^ are to be 
fastened togeUier by means of Uiree pieces of upe Gi inches long. On the two opposite 
sides of each card and para*llel to the long edges, cut thrive slits— one in the middle, 
the oUiers 6 inches from the ends. All Are to I >e five-eighths of an inch from tlie edge. 
The laj)e should be put Uirough (he slits iji the ui)|>er edge of one card ajid the lower 
edge of another. The ends of the la{)e will l>e sewed together to form a loop. The 
cards are to hang in series of two, three, or four, according to the width of the space 
l)6iween the molding and blacklward. The hangers ore to be of the same length and 
arrajigeraent as the tape between the cards. The display will l>e fastened to the cards 
by means of small pin-fasteners or staples. No paste is Ui l>e used on these cards nor 
are the fasteners to be clinched. 

Uniformity in the cards is desire<l so as to aseemide t hem for building displays or for 
special exhibitiojis. 

BOARD DRAWlN(i. • 

Each teacher should put a new drawing ou the board ever>' month. mass 

drawings are attempted they should be “jwsitives,” or in otlmr Words, the white ef 
the copy should be White on Uie board, and the dark represented with the dark board, 
and black represented with black or charcoa^. If line drawings are made the chalk 
sliould 1)6 employed in the manner of tlio medium from which the copy is made. 
Select subjects with character rather lhaa picture-card or chromo effects. Elaborate 
subjects should notd)e attempted. Limit the drawing to about 24 by 36 inches. 

Itoom ornament of material form, as leaves, fruit, flowers, festoons, bunting, etc.^ 
should remafn during the appropriate season only. 

Flowers, vases, draperies, etc , as w’ell as good arrangement of lxx>ks, written work 
on boards, drawings, displays, etc., make the room cheerful and inviting. ILavd 
pupil c'ommittees attend to tliis work. ,, 
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DRAWING AND ART IN SCHOOLS, " 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.^ ^ITY SCHOOL DISTRICT.) 

The Course In Drswinf In Elementary Schools. 

The purpose of art education is t(f develop the power of appreciation. We do not 
aim to make artists of our pupils, but w^bclicve that only through practical ox|>eri- 
euce in drawing and painting can they acquire observant, discriminating, and intel- 
ligent eyes. The child in his effort to create gains a knowledge of what is good in 
shape, space Tilling, and color. If art is to enter intp his actual life he must bo encour- 
aged to apply these principles, not only to his drawings, but to itraclical affairs. 
Because of his. tendency to overelaboration the value of simplicity in environment 
and personal expression must be emphasized, A most iinportapt lino of work in the 
drawing course is composition of design. We b^in composition in the lowest grrade, 
arf there is opportunity even in a little child's work for -individual selection and 
arrangement. In every grade, in every lesson, the pupil should be allowed to exercise 
his individual choice as far as xx>asible that the work may be more than mere imita- 
tion, We strive to develop the pupil’s initiative nUlu?r than to force our standards 
upon him. 

The i)rol)lem of unifying the drawing with the other subjects in the curriculum is 
carefully considered. As the year's program develops the drawing is used to sup- 
plement and illuHlralo the subjecta under considcmtion, the course being modified to 
suit various conditions. The invention and imagination shown by the 'children iu 
their illustrative drawings are ample comi>ensalion for the lack of technique, 

^ ■ 0 

FIRST YEAR. 

JlhuiMlive (Irnu'ing gives an opportunity to utilize, in the schoolroom, the 
observations and experiences gained by ilio child in the outside world. The personal 
_ expression of the cliild is what wo vtiliic rather than scicnUfic accuracy. Let the 
work bo spontaneous, but gradually correct false impressions. When ix)ksible ]>rccede 
the actual drawing by dramatic action. The reading, literature, and manual work 
continually suggest subjects for illustration, j. 

^ Pote Draw frotp the model. Teach bacl^.v^ew, front view, and side view. 

’ Draw children nihqing and jumping. , 

Lamljcupe.— Simple stud iP8 of sky and sea and ground. S$udy trees. The pose 
and landscape lessons are given in connection with and to strengthen the illustnition. 

iVa/ureitJorl:,— Draw flowers, leaves, fruit, grasses, and weeds. 

Still life , — Draw toy«. 

Z)e«>n.^Develop rhythm and repetition. Make simple borders for rugs and 
. hammocks. 

Color ilMdy , — Teach the spectrum colors, using the pkism. Use colored crayons or 
K water colors in the study of plant life, landscape, and illustration. 

Piciiure tixudy . . . , 

SECOND YEAR. 

^ % - 

The outline id similar to that of the first year, but calls for better form and rendering. 

THIRD YEARi 

Continue the illuatrative'drawing, the pose, and landscape work begtin in the pre- 
vious grades. Frequent reference to good pictures and to the model is necessary to 
improve the quality of the work. The course in literature and reading is full of 
material for iUustration. 

Nature Ffudy.—Use penc^ ink, and water Color in Representing flowers, fruiti 
vegetables, weeds, and grasaS. Emphasize careful placing and good space filling. 
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SMI ?i/<.-Draw toys, hat*, cap*, Japaiieae lantcriifl, ^nd simple kitchen utensils 
Dmspi.-De^elop rhythm and repetition. Give opi»rtunitv for individual choice 
selection, and invention with a few lines Make simple Uirdem and surface patterns’ 
using bnishes and crayons or printing with cork*, .\pply designs to book coversand 
U) otner^EtfodelH made ir! the manual work. ^ ^ 

FkiUTt . > ' * 

fourth yk^r. 

The illustration of stories selected from the reading and li'leratiirc continues 
Po,r. -Dnt^^iildron from the morlel. ( ollect |»ict„ros of Greek heroes. Indian*, 
aniWimtorical characters u> he studied and drawn in connec tion with the lilerauire 
Wsoupe.-t ,, lie,. I interesting pictures. Discoas .slia|K>s ninl space divisions. 
Make simple compositions, u.sLng pencil, ink, and water color. 

Still h/f.— Draw hats, caps, tools, and simple kitchen utensils 
Afatur.u.ort.-Draw sprouting plant,*, hiidding twigs, llowers, and fruit on the 
brapfh-. The shape of the pa]>er iiwd should au^gCsHl the model 
Aufmnf ,(,«(y.-Bring a bird, a rahhit, or any pet U. s,d„«l for the drawing lesson 
. Uae pencil, ink, and watorcohir. Study pictures of nninmlH 

Z)«fyn -Place simple designs within a circle or a rectangle. .Secure good space 
. dtvtstons. flan sinters and hook cover d.Moralions, using animal huL. Alakc 
Greek bonlers and Imhan designs to he placed on .-over.* fur illu.str.ste.l stories, Plan 
esigns for lain enis. shades, boxes, anil other aniclos made in the manual work. 

FUTH YKAR. 

TVa/itrc iwrt.— Draw and pnini Mowers, friiii, and \ egeuihlus. Make decorative 
paimls of wwds. gra.s,se.s, and sdod pals, using ,rayola and water ofdor, striving to 
shoi- interplay of hrmlit uml dull ^vd<.r ^ A ^ 
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shoi- interplay of hriglit iiml 
divirtiun's. 

Pote.-Oollect pictures to aid in |s,*i„g the model. Draw from pictures -Plan . 
dc'oralivc studies to illustrate the liieraliirc ot the grade. Use ikuicH, ink,.crayon ' 
and flat tones of vriucr color. ^ > 

Landscape —Simihr tc-i that of fourth year. 

D^n^-Rosettes. bor.lers, and all-over imtterns. Plan patterns for vases and 
bowls and apply simiTle decorai ton. Make a spe. ini study of the pottery and decora- 

lion of the Indians of the .'iouthwesi. Prim, borders and all-over patterns, using 
potato blocks. - . r- , woahc 

Co/or.— Teach the netitr.il scale ami corresrHuiding scales of color 
IHcturc studi/. 

• RtXTH VEAU. 

\ature uork.—Uai perspective. Draw flowers, fruit on the firancli. and comtnoa 
To,*’ within a frame. .Seriiro interesting space divisions. Much 

_ of the work will be decorative in treatment. U,^ pencil outline, ink silhouette, flat 
tones of charcoal gray, and simple color s, 'hemes in water color and crayoh. 

'■'"'.y™''- "'"'•k in I'gl't and dark and color.' 

StUl D/«.-Study the pers,)cctive of cylindyic objects. Draw common object* singly 
and m ^yps. Collect pieces of intere.sling pottery to draw. Secure gobd composi- 
none, t inuh in flat tones of gray or use a eiraplQ coh»r erheme. 

DMgn.-T^ch balance and rhythm. Make .lesign.s within rectangles, using straight 

and curved lines. Make aU pver pattern.*, n.sing straight and cuiwed lines Make ' 

imtterns usin^stiact spots. Work from nature to the ahsUact. Plan do.signs for 
the clock casls^wd-boxes made in the sloyd nxnns. Plan designs for table < »vere and 
bags made in the sewing classes. ■, 

Cojor.- Tweh complementary cdlorSr Find examples in fniit, flowers, landscapes 
textiles^ fti. A pictures. ^ 
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Nature worh . — Continue the work of the preceding grades. ^Kzprees in line, dark 
and ligh^and color. * ^ • 

Still life and penpeefxve.SUidy of cylindric and rectangular otjecta. Draw books 
and boxes at different elevations and angles. Discuee pictures of streets, bouses, and 
interiors. Formulate simple rules and definitions. Draw simple groups of common 
objects. Apply grayed harmonies of color using water color and crayon. / 

Color . — Use contrasting and analogous harmonies and monochromatic scales. Study 
color schemes in nature, in textiles, and in the colored prints by Howard Pyle, Jules 
Guerin, Maxfield Parrish, Jessie '^"ilcox Smith, and other good magazine illustratorB. 
Compare reserved color schemes with those in full ihtensity. 

Landscape . — Exercises in regular and irregukr spacing. Collect pictures illustmting 
repetition, subordination, and balance. Apply exercised in space division to simple 
landscapes. Select compositions from landscapes, using the finder. Work in line, 
dark and light and color. Relate the landscape work to the literature. 

Arrangements of abstract lines and spots. Designs based on flowers, pods, 
leaves. These deei^ are applied by means of-stencils and wood blocks fb book covers, 
cushion covers, airtains, needle books, bags, and other articles of use in the school and 
the home. 


BIOHTH YEAR. 


The outline is similar to that of the seventh year. 
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Course of Study In Drawing. 

V \ • 

The course of study in drawing constitutes the ainimum quantity of required, 

and is planned more in accordance with what the grade teacher \a prepaid to follow 
successfully, than with the pupils of a particular grade are able to accomplish.. 

The course is arranged so as to keep the thought and attention of the pupils concen- 
trated on all the topi^ of pictorial repreeentation during one term and on all the topics 
related to design during the other tcm of the year. And in all'grades the pupils are 
kept on a particular topic until the principles involved are understood. We avoid as 
far as possible any disposition to make drawings which are forced results, and p^ver 
vary the character of the lessons from'time to time by having a lesson in UlustriitioD 
foflew a lesson in plant drawing, which in turn fia followed by another in applied design. 
EadAopic counts of a sequence of exercises which progress from very simple begin- 
nings to a finish^ product, and the grade teacher is expected to teach the drawing as 
he teaches Qlffll^^bjpcts, by being thorough with each exercise. Our aim \a to teach 
priuciplsfTtein pupils to work out definite problems of the subject, and express them- 
selves graphically, utilizing their own ability independeiitly. 

•> , ncrORllL BM&XaBNTATlOK. « 

Spontaneous story-telling— Grades I, *11, III. 

l>raw^ of plant,lifb^AH grades. / * * . 

Drawing of still life: 

/. Grade V. f>QitB and vegetables. 

Grade VT. Singfe objects based on cylindrical perapecfiye. ^ • 

Gi^e Vy • Single objects .based;on angular pertp^Uve. . / * 

Grade Vni; .Gtoupe of objects including the models vied in Qtadee V, VI,' and 

^e fifing of s^ li^ indudM &e eMy of perspective andrlight and shade. 


T-X 

4 . 


> XMbiiM IL npKTte. 
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Id each grade above the second a particular pioblem of abstract deeigOf embodying 
definite principles, is taught and Bubdequently applied to some practical use. As the 
^ course of instruction doee not contain any so-called mechanical drawing, every oppor- 
tunity is embraced to utilize mechanical processes and devices in the exercises in 
design. The compass and ruler are in constant use and every possible attention is 
given to measuring for accuracy. * * 

I 

• * Problems for the Grades. 

Grad^ ///.—Repetition of simple straight line shapes in borders adaptable to rug 
weaving and cross-stiUh embroidery. 

* Grade /K.— Paralleling geometric figures; banding different shapes and adding 
coMM^piand center spots as decorative motived, adaptable to the decoration of card-' 
board objects made during tlie handwork periods. 

Grade K— Radial symmetry in squaree, using straight line arrangements suitable for 
tiles, and subsequently repeated in borders and siirace patterns, which in turn .are 
made to decorate book covers and portfolios. ' 

^ . C?rdcie 17.— Radial symmetry in circles; using straight and air-.-ou lines, producing , 
patterns which may be applied to such circular objects as mats, candle shadea, • 
- plates, etc. ' 

Grade VII . — Bilateral symmetry in units of design, expressing principles of radia- 
tion and graduation, which are to l>e used as repeats in borders and surfaceipattern^ 
adaptable as decora tioft^or textiles, book covers, portfolios, etc. ' 

Grade VIII , — Interpretations of natural forms, maiuly floral, suitable as unitB oi 
design for repots in all kindq of patterns. 

In addition to the above, diflerent topics of both pictorial representation and deaiga 
are assigntd to teachers, or even to whole schools, where conditions are conducive %> 
unusual interest and exceptional effort. These topics include pose drawing, land- 
scape composition, floral composition in notan, artistic lettering and design for bas- 
ketry, rugs, pottery, and bookbinding, using natural geometric.and symbolic motivea 
for decoration. 

HiaH-SCHOOL COUESSS AVD OUnDTES. 

Three factora. detenniixe largely the character of work outlined in 
high-school courses: The training ‘and qualifications of the teacher; 
the school equipment and dlas^om facilities, and the locality in 
which the school is situated. Lack of kndVledge pr art-s(io<d^ 
influences may induce a teadier to confine the work to one narrow 
’field;* poor and inadequate equipment may compel adherence to a 
particular phase of the subject; or an industrial, residential, dr other 
neighborhood may stiggest one or jnore lines of direct applicaticm 
^within limited fields. * ^ 

The wiser teach^, taking all tlyngs into^ oonsideration, notes th^ 
factors in outlining the school courses, and plans accordingly. ; The fact 
that the work may be^ elective, or otherwise, must also be considered. 

In addition, the teacher,^ having drawing only to look after, seldom 
plans more than a general outline. The oour^ wluch follow, there- 
fore, are much more (hah the* detailed we^ify.programs ofc the 
^ *niey are, however; qfthe i^ore a^anced attitude 

toward s^n'd^ sch<>ol work< 
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DEAWIHG AND ABT IN SCHOOLS. 




The following cities are represented by high-school courses: New 
Ywk, N. Y.; Schenectady N. Y.; Newark, N. J4 Port Deposit, 
Md.; St. Louis, Mo.; Los Angeles, Cal. • 

NEW TOBK, N. T.* 

, , SyUabns for Hlfh Schools. Freehand Dnwinf,* 

First Year. ' , 

REQtriRED WORK. 

Design. 

Subjeeu Simple lettering ih ita applicaUon to cover, page, porter or 

• ^card arrangementfl without decoration. ' ’ 

(2) Principles of decytive design in two dimensionfl and surface einrichmeiH for 
patterns relate to special “center” to be developed. 

MelJtods of »£udif.-Lettering: The ability to' letter with precision, cleamew and 
eape rfumld be acquired by every pupil. A plain, well-formed alphabet of Gothic 
capitals should be 4eamed 7 

card or page arr^menta depend upon the happy proportion of margins, page 
and'lettered area. Ttol^ area must agm be separated into well-related parts for 
posable title, initials, oecorationfl, and text. 

Decorative desipi ■ Design is first an arrangement of masses. These ■ masses may “ 
be further subdivided. The forms and relationships of these masses and their parta\ 
mdtte several kinds and directions of lines should be studied and experimented wi^i V 
By tach experiments abstract units and other decorative forms may bo obtained! 
Masses, lines, dr units in balanced or rhythmic relations pro^uce'bordeia, incloeed 

decorationa,' or ccmtinuouR surface jiattem. 

. Simple conventional forms of bud, flower, ^eaf,.or fruit should iolW the uo^of 
abetract units in riioro advanced problems of a like nature. 

Required tterts.— Eight carefully-finished designs, well mounted and lettered with 
VPropnate distinguishing titles, shourd be made during the year by every pupil. 

These mounted sheets should measure, complete, about 10 by 14 inc^ 

These eight required sheets are left, ^ to their subject matter and g^ml tieataent 
. to Ae ^dance of the teacher. They should illustoate adequately the foregoW 
r^uiTM instructions, however, and be ready for inspection when deoiied SiAh 
woA is to be selected froni the regular class work of each student for the year and 
no circumstances is it to be produced under forced or special conditi(^ or 
wrrted up and rqcopied frorn-histy sketches for exhibitioiv Huiposee An honcMt 
of ^ pupil’s abiUty as shown in his regular finished work is what is denred 
rt^ssrvotion of dntnngs.— Each pupil should preserve his drawings Individn Jly in 
a fddor « portfslio. H^should be led to toke pride in the compllteneaa and excel- 
1^ of the set. E*ch sefishould be neatly lettered with the student’s 
' plate number, and date. \ ' * * 

* ' . ' . Second Year. 

^ ' * eequieed wore. * 

^ ^ RepresenMon. ^ 

to ^ sfiidW.— (I) (^Under, conj; sphere, fhelr part# or' combinations. 

\ allW i^p« lowing fi^grtoMd drclm, tUch as faia vesMls 

ptii#* <Um««, Btonail^'.iefc.riiaclnding 'such Important details is Itos! 

. : ^«ti^ hai>dls<todf^ : »-»«»ssiip., 

. Ml 












OBGANTZATION, METHODS, AHD OUTUKES.' 


(2) Cube, priams, pyraihidi, their perte or comb^tions. Coxnmon«object8 of killed 
Bhapes, showing foreshortened straight-edged forme, euch as books, boxes, tables, 
chairs, cabinets, etc. 

Methods of study , — Drawings are to be made from actual objects in varioue poeitione 
and at different levels, both below and above the eye. 

Study of single objects should precede groups. Drawings should be made in im)p- 
erly accented outline. Precision of form, correct perspective, and construction 
should be diligently studied and preserved. 

Memory drawings of the fnregtdilg objects in the various positions should be con- 
stantly madeatjd ability developed to draw them from dew’ription or dictation.' 

Required shef ^. — Twelve well-finisheti sheets, measurii^gabout 10 by Itkhchee, are 
expected from each pupil at the end nf the school year for innpnrtian^^gothoi with 
euch practice or other sheets as mAy be related to the same. These sheets aie not to 
be especially prepared for tliis purpose, nor redrawn and elaborated under forced ot' 
unusual conditions from incomplete or unsatisfactory slcbtches or material. They are 
to be eelected fropi a larger assortment of regii^.year’s work of the student, to eerve 
•as a standard of fair judgment of his ability^ ' 
ifatcrioh.— Pencil, crayon, or chajpotL 
Presrrvation of dramngs . — under design, first year. 



Third and Fourth Years. 


GENERAL RECOUH ENDAT10N8. 


The student will, at the beginning of the third year , elect either deeign or lepreeen- 
tation. The subject elected will be pursued throughout both years. ' 


REQUIRED WORK. 


. Derign. 


Objects studied . — The general field of deeign touched upon in the first year should be 
intensively developed during llie tliird and fourth years. The work should include: 

(1) Designs for olyecU of ilirce dimension* where these may be desirable in connec- 
tion with the “center" to be developed. , % 

(2) Bnrfeco enrichment of a more ad's'anced type than previously studied. 

(3) Advanced lottering’and arrangements for books and allied subject*. 

Methods of afud^.— Constructive design:' The nrinciples of deeign a* i^^ted to con- 
struction are to be diligently studied and applied in the constantly enlarging circle ol 
possibilities Ujat* opens to the student. The effect of technical method*, of structu^, 
and of different material* on design, as well as the necessity of the uae tr pur|>oM of • - 
the object controlling ite form, must never be lost eight of. Example* of the best 
historic and modem design should be Aown in print* or other reproduction^, and 
wherever possible in actual objects. Article* of distinct interest connected wiA the 
sludent's life sh^ttjd form the subjek:! matt^ ohthe coum, and the product* ahptild, 

BO far a* possible, have a value to idie student* outside the mere study put upon it. 

Decorative (^eeign; Design for the* flat or for surhice enrtchment should proceed * 
during this course with fhe production of patted for'hse in leather, textilea, aheirt 
metal, wood, etc., in their tnmple forms. The best precedent* in each oljtlwn craft* 
shoi^^be adhered toby the teacher, and'pre<rision of workmanship, distinguiahed by 
simple motivee execut^ with great care, ahould be encouraged itmteed 5 attempts 
at marked origiimMty of elabbmU^ . : > . : 

importance and prevalence of conven.tionall|ed f(^ms in deidgn sihoi4<L be ' 
tM^t^d Um ftubjeci develop^ and practiced'in siin'pie forms fn the eborve * 

may be diilatat bom thai f<^wed 
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DBA.WINO AKD ABT IN SCHOOLS. 


In Hie field of lettering the development of good alphabet shot.ld form 
a baau for advanced problem* for cover*, pagne, poeteie, card*, announcement* book- 
<)tatee, etc. Such work also ehould combine with precedifig decorative problem* in 
a wiety of ways. 

IfisTutrftf *h*«t*.-The finished work of these two years should include eight sheet* 
as a minimum requirement. 

Trwtment of home interior* fumishe* a variety of problem*, first, in scheme* of 
^mg and color for the inclosing surfaces of the room; second, for the furniture- 
tnirc^ for the hangings and smaller useful articles. 

Hfpresmlatiofi. 

ObjeeU tfittfW.— Advanced representation in the third and fourth years should 
rover the subject* of still life; nature forms, injJjjding fruit, flowers, vegetables- 
bot^cal and biological specimens; casta of historic ornament or the'antique The 
m^um* employed may include pencil, charcoal, crayon, water color, or ink. 

Mtthodi o/»|t«fy.— The study of advanced representation should be pursued with a 
appreciation of and mofb earnest effort to excel in careful draftsmanship truth 
rf vrttroe, corrrot lendering of color, and, in general, a more mature and sympatheUc 
• treatment of the mibject* than was possible in the prevfous course. Examples of 
^terly drawing by artist* or student*, in original* or reproduction, should constantly 
View incentives to high technical efforts. ^ 

The two years’ work in this subject must produce eight large well 
executed sheets as a minimum requirement. ' 

0 / drotwnjj.-Drawings in either of the cotirse* of the third or fouith 
year should be preserved, mounted, and lettered generally as specified under first 
^ * work. The advanced nature of the later work, however, should be evidenced 
m the gteat^r ^are and refinement of its final presentation 

KTHIOAL OTTLTimx BOHOOL, K. Y.> 

■ The Oonne of Sttidj la Art. 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

^ Cminu ofmd.-KW the art work in the high schrol is elective,' and three separate 
roursre m offered, namely, the regular.art course, the series of iUustrated art talks 
descnbi^ undM the ^ing “Art appreciation, ” and thecorfege preparaforycouise in 
^ha^ dnw^. There u tlrerefore provision for meeting the various needs whfth 
d^^nd siptm the temperaments, abilities, and plans of the pupilafor the future ' 

I 1 ««r«.-The regular art courses provi4e for those who are 

interest^ in the actual pracUce of drawing, painting, modeling, and design in its 
forms, w^^er or hot ths pupil hopes to carry on these studies afterward*. 
Jor t he few who Win continue their studies in the art schools the work serves to lay 

c<«»rot.toim^tioM. For the others to whom art will be but an avocation, or even a ' 

' OMUer of gbheial interest, the eour» aims to give high artistic ideals, the ability to 
ob^ carefuUy.a^ to look for Veauty,, and an understanding of ciaftsiaanlilfo 
meUiods of work. • T^ere is no way eo sure of acquiring t£e power to appreciate the 
V*” “through carefully guided practice rombinJSd with the study ol fine 
^^plee. Through even a limited pActice of the artist’s craft an understanding 
r wj?*® ** wqoitod and some Insight of its possibiUdes and limitations: ' ‘Tlids 
. “ter*t in and admiration for fine accompliahme^t8 that no piere looking 

BtBr^qbjectoc»4brin|[p^^ ^ 

oil 'appMeieffon ewfi^Jbr whom tntemW.-The course in art appre- 

the.«g«l.»artSJSt 
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OBOAHIZAilOW, ksTHob^ \nd OTTmUnM. if9 


ifl intended to supplement the technical study. It also aims as &r as is poemble to 
provide for those pupils who are not sufficiently interested in the craftffinansfe{> of 
the subject to elect the regular art courses, but who wish to know alwut works art 
and to appreciate them. 

Cowrte in photography . — A course in photograp^iy, although independent of the art 
d^iartmeht, offers another avenue of approach to the study of art, includingr salt does, 
constant consideifation of the fundamental principles of artistic compoeition and good 
craftsmanship. ^ 


Th^ course.— The subject for the year’s work is representation or the recording bf the 
appearance of objects in pictorial form. The course includes the study of fr^hand 
perspective, some figure and landscape sketching, and the drawing of flowers. 
Throughout stress is laid upon composition. 

Still life. —The work begins with drawing in pencil outline from the object of the 
siinplesl forms of still life, singly and grouped. Such subjects are taken as the various 
fruits, interesting dishes and vases, books and other common rectilinear objects. 
The purpose of beginning in this way is first to review thoroughly the pupils’ knowl- 
edge of obje^ drawing, and, second^ to lay a new emphasis upon technical beauty 
and the artistic expression by li^e of solidity and textuiy. 

Comp(m(io7i.— Following the outline drawing the study dark knd light compo- 
sition within rectangular spaces is taken up. As an introduction to this study the 
pupils make outline tracings from a variety of fine examples of painting as shown in 
monochrome reproduction. These tracings are then converted into two values and 
then three value compositions. The pupils in this way learn how-to translauf*or 

* simplify the pictures of many gradations or values so as to retain the character and 
effect of the principal masses, employing either dark and light alone or introducing 

\ * a middle value with the light and dark. 

I The aim of this exercise is to lead to an appreciation of the beauty that results from 
an artist’s arrangement of his main masses or hin “ap<^ting” of a composition. The 

♦ pupils then apply this knowledge by effoitb in making* ple^ng arrangements of 
value from their original still-life drawings. In such work thdf are left free to place 
the values bntirelyior the best effects of composition, independent of the facts of color 
value in the ^actual objects. No light and shade is attempted, the different values 
being t^sed to give the effect of flat contrasts of \'arious colors. Principles of compo- 
sition, such as unity through principality, balance, harmony, and rhythmic variety. 

* ' are incident^y discussed. « 

J^igure 9k$kh\ng . — Sketching the figure in dutline and in silhot|ette occupies a 
series of IcMpns, emphasis being laid on the action and gflaeral prpportionsof the massi 
and the naikking of a picture by composing one or {wo figures within a rectangle. The 
pupils take turns in posing for the Class, and occaskmally a pupil froih a lower grade 
poses ^ festival costume. Ju connection with this work, excellent examples Of figure 
. - drawi)^ are shown, discuseiM], and sometimes copied. 

Londioape.— A few lessons in landscape are given either in the fall or spring, begin- 
rtudy^ simplification^ and rearrangement of such compositions as tHnt e 
^01 Turner^ Cprot, Alftod East, and other toasters. . One or two sketclung ex-curatons 
to Ce n^l Par jLlalfew where studies are made which are ifterwiudii used in original 
compomOgfirr * 

Y t ^ 


REGULAR ART COURSE. 


This course offers three yeare' work. 


.ALPHA. 
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P0M» or geaturee of branchea and stenu and- in the tui4/of leavea and petals. The 
pewpective ]»inciples studied at the beginning of the course in the more rigid forms 
of BtiU life are appUed now to the subUer forms of nature. Flower compositions ire 
finally made within spaces, first in values and then in color. Here definite notes of 
delated or of complementary colore aro uaed. 

Modific^ion of the cowrte . — While ibia ia the outline of w^rk generally adhered to, 
uodificationa an made in the plan when therrure good reasons for doing bo. For 
example, at the time of preparing for a festival, the class as a whole may work out 
some Urge scheme of decoration (see general statement), or at Christmaa time one or 
more lessons are usually devoted to the making of cards of greeting. 


•'c- 






^ The coiiree. The subject of the year’s 4rork is design, with practice of some of the 
simpler crafts, including pottery and block printing, or stenciling. Through practi- 
cal problems and a minimum of abstract exercises the "pupiU gain knowledge of 
planning borders, deling for inclosed areas, and the making of surface patterns. 
Incidenlj^Ily the principles of design, balance, rhythm and harmony of lines, of 
values, and of color and the considerations of variety and contrast are discussed. 

PoOsry.— Important in the course is the study of pottery. Designing, building, 
^ and decorating are the three parts of the problem which are undertaken by the pupils, 
' gUzing and firing are considered, although not at present done in the school' 
Inking of pottery gives opportunity for the study of pure form in three dimen- 
■iona in a medium most resp^ive to the touch of the fingers. The importance of 
jwking in harmony with ma&als, of so using them as to bring out their greatest 
beauty, a fundamental princjWp of all design, can be most forcibly taught inihe craft 
of pottery. Here the pupils^must learn that in good craftsmanship the aim ia not to 
conceal the plasticity of the clay or all traces of the fingers upon it but rather that a 
characteristic handling fo an important artistic factor in the result desired. Other 
fundamental consideration of design which also are met fairly here are llie impor- 
tance of fitting a form to its use, the meaning of beauty of proportion and grac^of 
outline, and^the principle of introdveing decoration -only when and where it serves 
to accent form. Typical problems of the course are a cylindrical vase with incised 
decoration, a teapot, sugar bowl, and cream pitcher undecomted, a bowl wi^ low 
relief decoration, and various vase and dish forms designed for special purposes. 

Sout^ld de9ign.-~k problem suck as designing and printing from a wood biwk a 
•urfcce pattern for a curtain, or working out a stencil design for a sofa cushion may 
serve as a point of departure leading to the consideration of furnishing a room har- 
m^oualy. Infortn^^ discussions of household art with illustrations of well -furnished 
modem mma are an important factor in the course, ' In this connection rug design 
ifl Bometimes worked out, each pupil cboo^ng his pwn eymbojic motif, and adapting 
it to>(he needs of a rug suitable for his own room, Though theee designs can not be 
woven in school, an intelligent interest in rugs is aroimed in the pupils so that exam- 
ple* of the finest cHiental ruga exhibited in the city take on new meaning for thefit. 

CWor.— The study of color includes a review of ixilor quaUties, hue, value,* and 
chioma, with the making of simple scaJes. The pupils then experiment id combining 
coIots in related and complementary groups. Examples of color harmonies taken 
fnmi various source*~-^ttMy,J«pane^ printsi, textiles, butterflies, birdsw etc.— serve 
M suggestions* ^ 

to ts iisflrf wOk Sp^iM^ttflotion isgive^ designing for head and toot 

pieces, etCw,eui^abli^^ a type page; iorexample, the school paper. 

Lettering and its plageiirtleeign are taken up in the problem of a design for a^romin 
ooflwt.to b* rgpfftdticed in^ iMod by the s ch o o l.- f ' 



I. 



The work of thie class varies conaderably from year to year, according to the special 
needs of the pupils. Both design ^d representation are inclujled, the work of the 
^two preceding years in these subjedto being carried further. 

lUpresentalion,^One or more of the following topioa is taught: Still life in light and 
shade, pencil and charcoal. Still life in water color. Figure drawing from the cast 
and copying from studies by the masters. Landscape sketching in water color. 

Design.— One or more of the following topics is taught: Pottery, more advanced 
problenis. Pencraft and the elements of illumination, including the making of orna- 
mental initials in color. Stenciling. 


i ♦ 

ART APPRECIAHON. 


The courif.— This course conmsU of a series of weekly talks illustrated by stereop- 
ticon slides and otherwise, and a certain amount of required reading (How to Study 
Pictures, by Cliarles H. Coffin). 

Art as a language. —Art, especially painting, is considered as a language for the 
exprewion of ideas and emotions, and comparisons are draw*n between tiie painter’s 
art and that of the musician and of the writer. After defining the field of painting, 
the te^ of the i^nter’s language, line, dark and light, and color aro'discuffled as 
to their possibilities of expressing visual ideas and of suggesting emotions. Such 
topic* as drawing, values, light and sliade, perspective, texture, technique, and com- 
position are taken up. 

Survey of historical schools , — After these preliminary consideration* comes a general 
m^ey of the history of painting, showing broadly its development from the time^f 
Cimabue U> thejpesent. Only the most important painters are studied, and these 
by a series of edffip^risons which bring out sliarply not only the individtal charac- 
teristics of their work, but also lead to an understoding of the ideals of the period 
a^d of the country in wliich they lived. For example, the painters of the Renais- 
»nce show clearly, both in their subjects and in the treatment of their pictures, the 
newly acquired interest in the classics, the growth of sedentific knowledge, and the 
increasing value set upon individuality which was beginning to permeate the life 
of the period. Thus the course may throw a side light upon other studies, as history 
^<’and literature. m 

Result expected . — But the chief reshlt aimed for is a broadened view of the meaning * 
of art, a serious desire to look at each picture as far as possible from the standpoint of 
the painter, and some power to resend to the appeal of form and color. With these 
as habits of mind, a pupil has laid the foundation of ever-growing ideas of beauty. 

He at least will realize that he should c^arefully consider a picture l^fore deciding 
whether he likes or disUW^, and through contact with the serious pictorial ex- 
preasiona of the great artis|Q^ owq persoaality can not fail to be enriched- and his 
sympathie* widened and deepened, For it is literally true that one who really sees 
a masterpiece of painting comes to know the man who painted it in no less degree 
than he may know ft writer through his books. * 

Ar^dtsdiwml iatks, — The course ends with two or three talto on architectural com- 
position ft* shown in example* of the^ great styles of architecture: Egyptian, Greek, 
Homan, Gothic, and Benaiasance. Only the more obwioua distinguishing character* ^ 
Uti(9 of theee-style* can be considered in a few typical example*. 

Museum trips . — One or more visits to the Metropolitan M\tMi|mare made with^e 
class in order to point out some of the more important exai^i^of original work by 
tht painter* that have been studied. 
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‘ COLLEGE PRBPARATOBT COURSE . 

This 10 a one-y«ar*B toutbq which covers the ground "ppescribed by the college 
eubrance requirements in which free-h^d drawing may count as one unit. The 
year’s work includes the making of at' least 20 finished drawings 90 a uniform 
aiie of paper. Tho course comprises drawing georfetrical figures, etc., from dicta- 
tion; ^sketching from the abject geometrical solids, common utensils, and furniture, 
details of machinery, etc.; sketching from- copy, with enlargement^ or reduction! 
machin e parts, and details of historical ornament. 

The wwrk is largely in pencil outline, although some light and shade may be 
included. Coi^tness of proportion, accuracy of parts,, and right method of pro- 
cedure in making a drawing ar^ insisted upon. 

SCHKNBCTADY, N. T.» . * 

Course In Free-hand and Mechanical Drawing. 

Free-hand Drawing* 

The course in froe-hand drawing is outlined to meet the regents* requiremehts, 
.design being taught during the first and third year and represenUtion during 'the 
^ second and fourth. As only tyo periods a week are required during each year it is 
poaaiblo and desirable to cornblue the first and second and the third and fourth years 
and to fill the remaining period with work in art history. In this way the pupil has 
five periods of drawing a week end completes the course at the end of hia second year, 
after ’^ich special classes are offered in advanced work in representation and design! 

Pupils who are likely to need or desire drawing before leaving the high school are 
urged to enter the class their first year, since courses are arroji"ed at that time and it 
Will be less likely to interfere with olhor subjects then than Inter. 

With the opening of the new high school there is planned a special fine arts course 
for those JupUfl who have ability and are not intending to go to college or who plan to 
enter an art school at the end of their high-school course. It would be well for pupils 
entering hiaJx school in September, 1912 , to bear this in mind. 

It is hoped that the work in drawing will give the pupil another means of expression, 
heljp him to see, and assist in teaching him solf-control, carefulness, and patience. He 
should also learn something of the masterpieces of architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
ing, and of the men whose genius has influenced the world. 

. . FIRST YEAR. 




(Two period* a week.) • * 

♦ 

. Duign. r 

Ledding Suitability, balance, r^rthm, and harmony as developed in 

borders and surface repeats, book covers, tiles, etc. Arrangements of straight 
and curved lines (geometricand abaUact forms). Use of squared paper in design. 

^ Application of units to inclosing forms. Rhythm of tone, Mse of three and four 
notes. 

Cbnstrucfiee de^.—Fitnees to purpose in material and form of sitnifle objects designed 
by class, with decoration persp^tive sketches of same. 

line letten are used and also the Roman text, wUh application to 
covers, portfolios, etc. 


> Carotto* frs»lund drawtos. PiMtk HuUa, 
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8BC0NP YEAR. 

' (Twa periods a wMk.) ^ 

Rtpre^aiiation. ^ 

Penpectivt principles. ^Theory and practice. Parallel and angular perspective . 
Types forms and simple objects resembling them, drawn above and below the 
eye, alone or in simple groups, in accented outline, flat tones showing values and 
in siinple light and shade. Drawings from furniture having straight lines, 
Memory drawings of objects made from description. 

Nature /oma.— Botanical and biological drawings made from specimens and from 
memory. 

Landscape.— Copy of landscape ,br Woodbury. Sketches from school windows. 
Landscape in flat tone used as illustration. 

Pole.— Sketching from pose. Use of squared paper to enlarge figure. Material ussfi- 
Pencil, crayon, and charcoal. ^ 

Hisfory of art. 

j <On* period a week for Uioac pupils liaving ^ecomJ-year drawing.) 

The Pyramids and Sphynx. The Tombs of Benidlaasau. Temples of 
J Edfou, Karnac, and Luxor, C^lloesi of Memnou. 

< Gf€«i; art. —Olympic games and infinened on Greek sculpture. Architecture, A krop- 
olia, Parthenon, Erechtheum Nike Apteros. Drawing of Greek columns and 
details of ornament. 

Homan. — Architecture, sculpture, and painting. 

1 Saracenic . — ^Architecture and decoration. 

1 Byrantine and Architecture, sculpture, and painting. 

Gothic. — Architecture, sculpture, and painting. • 

Cathedral tovms of England and France. * 

I 

TI^RD YEAR. 

(Two periods a week.) 

• . Design. ^ 

Decorative —Adaptation of plant forms to purposes of design, as bilateral of 
balanced unites, in borders and surface repeats, showipg a variety of geometric 
plans, relating by use of lines. Plant form adapted to inclosing forms. Space 
breaking, subordination to line, to center, to size. Composition: Pl^t, landscape, 
and figure. Rhythm of tone and color harmony. Study of Japanese prints and 
orienta4 rugs. 

Constructive design.— ObjecUi having suitable handles. Simple pieces of furniture. 
Interiors. Simple plan for a house or bunglaow. 

Use of Roman text, also original loitering m suit purpoeee of desi^. SUidy 
of medieval manuscripts. ^ ^ 

Materialsusedinwork: Pencil, charcoal, water color, ink. 

Upon completion of the third-year work in design, the pupil will be admitted to a 
cla«.m applied design (two periods a w^k), where he will loam through experiment 
the different requirements of various mediums, sin'ce.all work dene must be from hb 
own design, andlnky be as follows: • 

JbWe#.— Stenciling, black printii^, and needlework for curtains, sofa enshiois 
table covers, apparel, etc. ' 

LsoMrr.— Stenciled, cut, tooled, as in cardcase,. l>ook cover, bag, blotter comers 
portfolio, etc. < ■ 
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ife/a/,-^nxmered, etched, pierced, as in tiuy, caudle shade, lantern, watch fob, 
pendant, buckle, hatpin, etc. 

Hbod.—Stain^ or carved for boxes, clock frames, bookracks, etc. 


FOURTH PERIOD. 
(Two periods a week.) 

Ripreseniation. 


Penptctive pnnfi>fc« — Parallel, angular, and oblique perspective. Object drawing . 

full values. Furniture and interiors. Memory ’drawing from dictation. 

Ptmt study.— Decorative composition. Drawing in full values. 

Irondscapr.— Tone drawing from masterpieces. Out of door study. Study of prin- 
ciples of lino and color composition in Japanese prints. 

Figure compositiou from draped model. 

Architectural detail. 

Historic oniament. —hlsitenah iimd : Penci^ charcoal, crayon, water color, and ink. 

Upon completion of this course adva7K-ed work in- representation is offered, and 
includes drawing from still life and the cast, landscape ^nd figure comjTosition and 
illustration in tone and color. Design and representation are united in the drawing 
of posters, bookplates, etc., and sketches are made Irom nature and the draped model. 

History op Paintino. 


FIRST TERM. 


(Oue period a week for t he pupUe having fourtb-ypar drawing.) 

1. Egyptian wall decorations, mummy wrappings, and parchments. ' 

2. Greek vase paintmg: Prehistoric, archaic, black figured and red figured ware. 

3. Italian: Giptto, Botticelli, Raphael, Michaclangelo, and Leonardo da Vinci. 

4. French; David, Delacroix, the Barbizon group, Millet, and Corot. 

6. Dutch: Van Eyck, Momling, Rubens, and Rembrandt. 

6. Spanish: Velasquez and Murrillo. 

7. English: Sir Jo^a Reynolds, Gainsborough, pre-Raphaelite schfcol. Turner, 
and Ruskin. 


8. Modem jwrtrait painters: Sargent, WTiistlor, C.ecilia Beaux, Alexander, Watts, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Carolus Duran. Compare with ^rly portrait painters: 
Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Holbein, Velasquez, -Raphael. 

9. landerape painting to-day: Eniieking,. Woodbury, Davis, Kaula, Lucy Conant. 

Monef, Whistler, and others. Early landscape painting: Claude Lorraine, Ruisdael, 
Rembrandt, Titian, Turner. ' 

10. Mural painting: Boston library. Congressional Library,- Appellate Court, New 
York. Early mural decorations, Va» Eyck, Giotto, Miduolangelo. 






Mechanical Drawing. 

The mechanical drawing courses are dvo in number and cover the rudiments of 
mwhanical and architectural drawing. These courses are designed to cover tjie 
principal conventions and the most important mechanical principles and architectural 
details. As far as possible, commercial drawlog^room practice^ will take the place 
of ornate rendering. The student, in order to satisfactorily complete his oourw, 
otust giyp evidence of the understanding of what he ^oes, as well as correct technique 
in rendering hi^ work. ^ Also he must both give the required time and complete the 
work assign^ for any course in order to receive credit for such ooune. 

The coursee are as follows, and may be begun at the opening of the school year, 
'either in S^tomber or in Febniary: ' 






Coune I. Fiwt year, three perifts per week, 114 houw (hiring the year. Deeigned 
to include the following: 

(a) A eystem of good lettering. 
c6) The care ahd um of instrumehta. 
fd Simple geometric conatructions. 

fo) The djpinary con von tiona of mechanical drawing. ' ^ ^ 

{() The irking drawing, with knowledge of ita punxwe and use 
m The development of the eurfacea of the aimple typo forme and discusaioiiH as 
to tneir applit'ution. 

(y) Simple problems in interesting type forma. 

Course II. Second year, three periods per week^ 114 houre during the year. This 
course will continue the work of Course I, as follows; 

(a)iThe ^^ry of-projection, with special emphasis upon orthographic projection 
and the angles of projection ■ 

involving the projection of lines and of type forms. 

^ (c) The apnhcation of the above problems to the intersection of solids and the 
development of me surfares of such intersecting solids, with discussions of ap- 
phcHlion to heating and ventilating, and sheet metal work. • 

/ \ o ^ development of oblique forms, both cylindrical and conical. 

)X hei^s, tapped holes, and bolts, with correct proportions and applications. 
(/) The drawing of machine p^ts from models. 

Cowru III. Third year, two periods per week, 76 houre during the year, continues 
the work of Course IX and includes- ' 

(a) Such gwmet^e constructions as refer to the construction of mechanical devices 
for transmitting or* changing motion. ' ^ 

6) The construction of spur gearing using the involme system, 
c) The construction of simple cams and study of their uses. 

The slide valve diagram. 

e) Special study of med^ical movements and the use of handbooks.’ • 

Cowru IV. Fourth year, two periods per week, 76 houre during the year, includes 
the extehsion of Course^II to more complicated problems and includes; 

Problems dependent upon the prismatoid formula. 

(€) The use of tne force polygon in mechanics. 


8 


Problems of mechanics. 

(d) Designs of truss, retaining wall, foundations or dam. 

Course V. Fourth year, two periods per week, 76 hours during the year, is deeigned 
specially for students who have already taken Coutses I, II, and 111, and who wish 
some architectural work. It includes; 

(а) Study of the Roman, Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian orders. 

(б) Fori^ of moldings, arches, doors, windows, etc. 

t^Detaila* of copstruction— windows, doors, stairs, framing, and cornice. 

^ (opinterpretation and analysis of aesthetic principles in orchitectufe and readinire 
and study of sketches by famous artists. ♦ ^ 

(e) Sti^dy of the arrangement, form, and proportions of rooms as to utility, conven- 

^lence, location, lighting, etc. AJso the study of openings and porches, of 
general proportions, and the study of matwiau. ” 

^ The plan, frrot elevation, side elevation, and eeotional elevation of a buildins 
(g) Bueh special readmg and study as is neceesaryxto a thorough ’ 


of the subjects treated. 


understanding 


N. J.u , . 

Por the most part the irotk in Newark is still elective, but each year the rlnnnon 
incTAse in number and in ease. Ten years ago there was but oue high school in 
Newark, wiUi two instructors in the art department. There are now three buildings 
and a fourth antidpatjpd, . The growth of the art department has been piopoHionaie 
demands t<Miay eight inirtructojiB, wiUi a ninth needed. The high-school w«k in 
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art is now organized under two heads, commercial arid donoMtic, as tabulated: 
Commercial: , * 


Compoeition. 

Design. 

rerspective. 

Color. 


Advertiaing^poster, rtreet rar, magazine. 
.Window display. 

Wood— furniture, light craft. 

Braftfl,-gilver— jewelry, light craft. 

Leather --de«k implemeniH, covers, mats, etc. 


Domestic : 

Composition.' 

Design. 

Perspective. 

Color. 


Ilome— interior decoration, house planning 
C/Ostume — gowns, scarfs, etc. 

Design— textiles, leatlier, etc. 


PORT DEPOSIT, MD.* 


The work is compulsory in tire first and second forms and elective thereafter. Each 
student has 40 minutes twice a^week, but advanced students often devote much more 
time to this branch. 

The first form tak^ up the perspective of the circle in September, studying tlieory 
and practice from flat disks and progressing to still life studies, where the circle in 
various positions and relations is part of a problem, includwig perspective, valu A', and 
composition. An occasional lesson in plant form vanes tire work. December is 
devoted to Christmas work, wliero the sti^ent wishes to do so. In January tliey lake 
up the study of the figure from the pose, working ve^ simply for action, proportion, 
and character of line. In the spring we devote ourselves to trees and simple land- 
scape dealing with perspective, linear and aerial, reduced to their simply forms. 

The second form logins tire school year with tlie perspective of tire rectangle, 
blocks, books, sliut and open, jooxee, an open door and the appear^co and construe-^ 
tion of a hou^. They also take up life work in January, carrying it on to more diffi- 
cult phases, but keeping tlio liandling more strong and simple. When Uxe spring 
comes, early in Maryland, they work out of doors on pleasant days, drawing directly 
from biiildings and studying the bare trees. The permission to work out of doors is 
conditional on the steadiness of application and satisfactoririess of tlid results. Con- 
siderable attention is given to lettering in both forms. Tho work in design is done in 
connection with the department of manual training. 

In the third fona,work hecomes elective, and every effort is made to*find out the 
lines 'on which each student can develop most, effectually. Some very good work 
has been done in life, landscape, and in color, and drawings of interiors are to be 
developed another year. ^ 

We bear in mind in the plan of work such training as willfbe needed.or useful in 
the career of an engineer, the detail work required by doctors and scientists in illustrat- 
ing theories and written matter, the needs of a student who may wan^ to enter ka art 
school,' and the training useful to one who shows a taste for newspaper or commercial 
work. The study of composition in one form or another is never lost sight of, and the 
* effort is made to so arrange the problems offered that each student will be taxed to 
the extent of his ability, but no one subjected to the discouragement of a demand 
beyond his best powers. 

' ST. lioins^ MO.> 

^ Hioa School Counss op Study— Drawing. '* 

QINERA.L NOTES. 


The outline is not arranged accojding to the order i \ which each topic is to be pre- 
sented, but according^ to the amount of time to be given. 




^ Bv imtniotar. 


* (Mfs.) M..E. RbsTfCupwiKir. 
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Work from planla and out-of-door study must l>e arranged according to weather, 
material that can }>e o})^ined, etc., and should be done whenever all randitions are 
favorable. 

Throughout the course, growth and development— not fiaished work — should be 
the aim. 

The time allotted for each topic should l>e given to it. 

The time allotted includes all preliminary^ work— Umt is, all practiro work done 
by the pupils and the dovelopmeni of Uie lesson by the teacher. 

The amount of work done in the allotted time l>y the average pupil shou Id l>e the 
measure of the amount of work to Ihj acconiplislied. 

^ Pupils should bo marked not only upon the quality of work, but also ii|)on the quan- 
tity done. ) 

^ HUBJKCTS TO HR TAUGHT. 

(Oeneral course for all tho high schools. ] 

Object work.— All still-lifo studies. ^ 

riant fiiudies. t 

Life work . — Iliinum figure. 

Landscape . — Out of doors, includinjg buildings, roof studies, -street n'enea, land- 
scajKJs, etc. . 

Both decorat^o and constructive, including tho actital making of things. 

Collections , — Tlie collection of art pottery, draMries, books, casts showing oma- 
rnenhs, art journals, alphal>ete (one set for each telcher). Initial letters, examples of 
designs, Japanese books, prints, reproductions, reproductions of pencil aAd ink 
skotchos and all materhU belonging U) the school should be used constantly in lessons 
and should be where Uie pupils ran have arcesa to them a^id make use of them. 

Thnmghout tho four years’ course the aim should l>e to give the pupils 
' an understanding of tho underlying principles of good design, anjJ the ability to enjoy 
aijd appreciate good design when they see it. > s 

* METHODS OP WORK. ’ 

Pencil and charcoal . — More time should be given to the ^Jicil work than to charcoal. 

LuTMCf^ir.-J-In addition to tho work in landscape using wat^r color alone, very 
interosHng effects can l>e obtained by making studies using charcoal and flat tones 
of^silor over it. 

llla/rr color . — All water color, except design, is to l>e done on "Wet paper. No opaque 
color should l>o used in representation (still life, i>lant studies, landscape, etc.) on 
white papeF* 

Working upon the,samo study or exercisee along any of the lines of work planned 
should be continued only long enough for each pupil to have m^o a sufficient effort 
to carry out the idea of the exercise. * . ^ 

Talented pupils and tliose that work very mpidly ahould^fill the time by doing more 
of tlie same eort of work. In Sketching, studibs may be done from different points 
of view. 

Each pupil should write his name* class, and date on all papers and pieces of work 
when completed. % 

MATBRIA.L. « 

Bilp9 tn leBsons and desi^.— JaplLnese books, textiles, illustration of surface, bor- 
ders, units (rosettes, bilaierals, radiating designs, single complete units, elements 
and combinations) and Spotting should be collected and used in lessons in design.^ 

Plant studies, ^udied should be k^pt fresh and be arranged artistically. 
Qlaasea of wet sand will keep the plants fresh long enough to wQrMrom. 
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The aninging of the plant* should he part of the pupila* training as trell as making 
sketches and studies from them. 

Shadow boxei.— AW studies requiring backgrounds, and involving the study of light 
and shade, should bo arranged in shadow boxes. 

ModtU— Human Ji^re.~ln the latter lessons a great deal of interoet will be added 
•by intereeting costuming in the study of the human figure. 

Stai h/ff.— Special attention should be given, in the composition of groups of still 
life, to color combinations, both in rega^ to the objects themselves, and also to the 
backgrounds against which they are arranged, v 
The form, size* texture and arrangement must be considered in relatic** to one 
another. 

Studie.s must be placed both above the eyes and below the eyes, much greater pro- 
portion of lime being given to tlie studies plaqed below the eyes. 

First half of the first year. ^ 

(Allowln’d five we«k^ for incidental interruptions.! 

1. Dealm— Leading prlnclplw 

2. Plantitudy— Pencil • r-a **- ■ J 

3. Object stuoy— Pencil i V ■ * ■ “ 

4. Out-of^oor study. | • ■ * 

6. Life— Human figure * 

5. Domeeticart * f 


Second half of the first year. 

[Allowing five weeks for Incidental kitemiptlons.] 

1. Design— Blocly)rInt 

3. PUatstudy— Charcoal (full valuM)-... 

3. Object Study-Charcoal (full veluM) 'i; 

4. Out-of-door study 

6. Life— Human figure 

fi. Domeeticart 


First half of the second year. 
[Allowing five weeks for Incidental Interrupt Ions. J 
1. Clay modalixig^. « 

3. Plant study-^ater color 

8. Object study — Charcoal (full ralues) 

4. Out-of-door study j ] 

5. Life— Human figure 

ft. Dmnesticart 


e 


Second half of the second year. 

[Allowing five weeks for IncldenUl Interruptlnns.J 
1. Clay modeling 

а. Hant study^Water color (fiill ^oee). * * V 5 

3. Obtect study— Water color (full valum) i 

4. OuLo/<door study ^ ' j 

б. Life— Hiiman figure * * 

6. Domestic art.... j 

First half of the third year. 

(Allowing flxs weeks for incidental Interruptions.) 

Art htotwy— One single {>erlod a week , . 

Ml other subj^ counted In weeks of four pwlods each. 

1. DealgD— Leather . 

a. Plant study— Water color (full values) ? 

3. Object study— Water cotorffuU valties). T 

4. OuVoMoor study f 

fk Life— Human figure. \ ^ ^ 1 T J 

Second half of the third year. * 

[Allowing five weeks for Inoldcotal imerniptlona.) 

Art history — One slxtgle period a weak. . 

other subj^e^tadln weeks of four psHo^e^ ■ ' 


1, Dsklin— Leather book. 
% Plantatujdy— Water <N 


w atu.dy— Water oolor ((hll valw). .. V 
h^RtAbdy^ater oo4or (full vdS)*.. , 


I. UI»-HtuiiMlrm: 
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First half of the fourth year. 

[ Allowing five w«k» for Incidental Intemiptione.) 


Art history— One sinslo period a week 

All other rabjects counted In weela of four periods earh. 
1. Metal work-BowL- 


3- Piantstudy— Water color (full mluee) 

8, Object Btuay— Water color (full values) 

4. Out-of-door study — Charcoal with watM* color.. 
h. Life— Human flj;ure 


Second half of (he fourth year, 
[AllowinKslx weeks for incidental Inteimipt ions.] 


Art history— One single period a week 

AU other subjects counted in weeks of four periods each. 

1. Metalwork 

3. Design— Stencil.. 




3. riant s^dy— Water color (full valuesj.. 

4, Llfe-^uman figure 


AkT jllSTORY. 

THIRIl YKAK.. 

I- Aiu'ient ami Middle.* AgCH. 

1. Assyrian and Egyptian architecture saiH> turn and painting. . 

2. Greek architecture, sculpture and painting .. 

3. Roman architecture, sculpture and painting 


I^gan and early Christ inn art 

4. Saracenic architecture and docorat ion 

6, Dytantlne and Homanasque architeoiurp. srulpiurc and painting 

6, Gothic architecture, sculpture and painting 


Weeks. 
15 


A 

10 


FOURTH YKAU. 

II. Rcnaiasanco and Mod(*rl^^rt, 

I, Art of the thirteenth and fourteen tb centuries . . 2 

Sculpture precursors of renaissance. i 

— Beginnings of paintings. 

3. Art of the fifteenth century 3 

8. Artof theaixteentb and seventeenth centuries 7 

4. Reaaissan 9 e in Germany 3 

5. Renaissanoe in Spain 3 

6. Art in the Netherlands, including engraving 3 

7. Modern art, French, German, Swedish, Dutch, Americntr 10 


S 


LOS angeled, cal.' 

' Art, 

Purpose.— The purpoee of a course in art is to attain the artistic habit of mind; to 
cultivate appreciation and enjoymont of the bcatitiful by oheen ntion, by reproducing 
what 18 seen, by cultivating the imagination through evolving now creations, by help- 
ing Btudents to acquire a sonw; of power through skill in technique and a tnowledge 
of the principles of harmony of color; to utilize in tho practical affairs of life their 
technical attainments; to give labor oathelic expression; and to assist in raising tho 
standard of civic art in tlie community. ^ 

5 oop«.‘-The scope of tho work in art in the intermediate and high schools includea 
practice in handling the different media for artistic expression; pictorial represen- 
tation of objects within and without the clasHTOom; studies from life; designing; illua- 
tration; domestic decoration; clay modeling; applied art work in wood, metal, and 
•other materials; art history and art appreciation, eitlier by lectures, or bj the study of 
text. / 

Meihodi , — In teaching pumla to see with undersU^ng, to do without loss of indi- ' 
viduality, to repeat again a^ again witli^ut discouragement in order to acquire skill, 


May Ossrhwt, lupervtoor. 
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It 18 necemary that the teacher be master of many methoda. Variety of methods as 
well as of work is necessary to bring out the different powers of the individual. To 
become an adept m developing a lova for proportion, rhythm, and harmony in different 
'J.upil, a tether mmitappmach them at different angles and with different methods 
with the id«i of thought in the conception, delight in the work, and adaptaUon to 
use and enviroament. 

B7. 

Object drawing— Simple groups in outfine, color .schemes in flat tones; perspective 
outline studies from books, boj^es, etc. ^ ^ 

Plant study— Flower, seed pode, etc.; compomtion; decorative treatment 
bandecape composition. 

A7. 

Color-^olor cliarte, color schemes, making of color book 

D^-gn_Work fram plant study of previous term^ block printing, stencils; apply 
to nmple articles of use. * ^ 

Picture study. ( 

B8. 

Object drawing— Continuation of seventh grade. 

Plant study — Continuation of seventh grade. 

Picture study-I^dscape compositions applied to bopk covers, etc. 

Ao. 

*pp"- 

p'-"*™ ■‘~'»p«'‘ 

B9. 

Object drawing— rVoiKtrlion; composition^ pernpective. 

Plant study, ^ 

Lettering. 

^Optional— Design in connection willi siiecial work; applied art. 

Plant study, 

Oesign — Space relation; space tiLiing. 

Lettering.^ ^ 

Applied art. ' . 

Optional— Design in ronnet'tion with special work, 

HlO, • 

‘•“w "p«*' 

Composition. ^ 

Lettering. 

AlO, " 

Historic ornament. 

Design— Invention and adaptation. 

Applied srt. 

Bll. 

Cist and poee drawing. 

PHguPQ ooznposition, decoration, , 

History of art. ‘ ' 

Historic o^rnameDt. * / 

I^®«gt»^|jOoiiBtrucfive and decorative. ^ 

Applied art. * 












O 

ERIC 


mi 
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' OBGAIOZATION, MBTH0D8,’ AKD OtJTUNES. 


B12. 

Qontinue Bll. 

A12. 

History of ait. 

Applied design. 

Applied art. 

DOMESTIC ART Ot'TLINE. 

B9. , ' 

Design-=-Spacing, tucks, nifflee; for outline, darning, couching, et<\, apf^lied to 
simple bag or border. 

Color — Complementary and analagous pchemes; freehand sketches; proportion; 
composition. 

A9. 

Design — For needlework, scallops, French embroidery, applied to towels, waists, 
doilies, etc. 

('olor. 

Freehand sketches.' 

BIO. ‘ 

' Design — For needlework; long and short, solid; pillow top; costume design. 

Col(Jr — Interiors; home plans. 

AlO. 

Design — Lettering and monograms, applied to household linens. 

Costume design. 

Color schemes. 

Home plana. 

MEcnANiCAt. Drawing. 

In Intermediate Schools. 


(Nora— " M '* indirate« mechwiicTal drawing.) 

^ Ml. Eighth grade: Line work, dimonsionfi, arrangement of views, drawing to ecale, 
and some inking. 

Freehand sketcliing from objects accompanied by working drawings of same. 
Lettering. 

M2. Continuation of Ml. 

M3. Continuation of eighth-grade work, introducing to engineering, architecture, and 
the trades. 

M4. Continuation of M3. 

Purpose.— It is the general purpose to prepare all students wlio lake this work either 
for going into employment at the completion of their school work,- or to enter any of 
tlie city liigh schools and continue their drawing in any ef tlie various special courses 
offered. 

in High Schools. 

Mechanical-drawing courses are arranged with roference*lo the course of study being 
pursued. 

* College preparatory drawing consists of one term of plane geomemral and construe- 
tional drawing; one term of solid geometrical drawing, intersectiotfs^d devefopments, 
as required by the State university. 

Mechanioarts drawing prepares for engineering courses in the universities, continu- 
ing the six-year courses in the city high schools, or practical use in industrial pursuits. 

Normal manual training drawing offers training in geometrical drawing, the develop- 
ments and intersections; also furniture, pattern making, and machine drawing. * 
16827 *— 14 13 
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Pattern making, cabinetmaking, foundry, foxge, and machine shop drawing conAiats 
of special training in preparing working drawings, useful and rational designs consistent, 
with good shop practice. ' ' . 

Machine drafting offers a special training in mechanical drawii^ involving shop 
practice, machine design, detailing, and drawing-room methbderiiTwhich the student 
is given sufficient practice to prepare dependable drawings with neatnees and dispatch. 

Engineering, mechanical, and electrical drawing gives practice in the preparing of 
designs, details, working drawings, estimates, graphics, mathematical, mechanical, 
and electrical determinations. 

The above coursesnf drawing all give practice in sketching, dimensioning, lettering, 
tracing, and blue printing. They are intended to bo both practical and educational. 
In all except the college preparatory drawing the student is immediately called upon 
to prepare himself to produce rational working drawings, established methods are 
explained, and original thought ^couraged and developed, It ia hoped that anyone 
compelled to drop out at any tim^ will have derived some tangible benefit fmra this 
work. 

The following drawing may occur'^n different grades, deixmding upon tlie course of 
study followed by the pupil: 

No, Periods 
of per 

\ weeks. we>ek, 

U3. \ 

Introductory to engineering and the trades. Llnkwork, airangemeDt of views, dlmensionlnR, 
drawing to scale, inking, freehand sketching ofobjects accompanied by workingdrawine.'! 

of same, lettering V ® an s 

M3c. • \ 

^Machine drafting. Same as M3, except amount of llnm 20 is 

M4C. \ ^ ^ 

M6. \ ^ ® 

Mechanical engineering, meciianlc arts, pattern making, fom, foundry, machine shop. The 
preparing of ^neral drawings and detailing same from the prints of machine parts, perspec- 
tive drawings, sketches, data, etc A /< 20 S 

Mfia. V f 

Electrical engineering. Same as M5, except the substitution of oWtrtcal for machine parts 20 5 

“NorAl manual training, cablDelmaking. Same a.s M5, except the substituting, of furniture 
^ and woodwork for the machine parts Y. 30 5 

Machine drafting. Same as M5, except amount of time \ 20 10 

Mo. * • \ 

Mechanical engineering, mechanic arts, pattern making, forge, foundrA machine .shop— the 

preparing of general draw Ings and detailing same fmm mach Inea and mwhine parts 20 5 

MOa. 9 A 

Electrical engineering. The preparing of general drawings and detailing Vme for elootrical 
^ ^machinery and ap|>araiua Y 20 i 

Normal manual training. Cablnetmaklng. Same as M6, except that moslV the work Is 

MOo. 1. Y " * 

^Machine drafting^ Same as MO, except amount of time V 20 10 

Mecha^cml frtgffieertng, mechanic arts. The preparing of working drawings Inv^lng the 
j^^^wnwderai;«m x)f transmissions, gearing, and mechanical movements 20 5 

E^trfca^engtneering. The preparing of working drawings, Involving the consideration of 

traaamJkskms, gearing, and electrical devices t 20 5 

M7o. **'* 

M aoh to O drafting. Same as M7, except amount of time 20 10 

Meohanical engioerrtng. Mechanic arts. Designing Knd drawing of simple machlnea from 

data, and accepted practice, graphic*, statice 20 5 

Ilaotrioal eoflueeitiig. Same as M8, as applied to electrical machinery 20 i 

AC3o# 

^•ohlne drafting 30 10 

Meoh ytk^l cnglnearlni. Machine drafting. Machine tleslgn, atreogth and aelectfoo of 

' ^ ® 

^^leotrloal engineering. Electrical machinery designs, strength and selectloo of materials. „ . 2D t 

Macdinioal ei^eerbM. Machine drafting. M9 coottmiad, involving the graphics of 
work, operation, effltcfibcy, etc, .A.. 20 I 
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HlOtf. 

Eleclrlcftl emglneerln/5 MOa rontinned, Involving tb» ^phjcs of work, openiUoJ 
Mil. 

Mechantral engineering, electrical engineering' mAchtne drufting. Engineering 


oyiPjpBcy, 
og fllAhlng, 


No. Perlodj 
of per 
weeke. week. 

Bey, 


estiniailng, calculating, de.’^lgnmg, and Illii-iirillng hy persiH>ctlvo .sketches, scrtlonuig’ 
dlmeasloDing, etc 


M12 

Diversity preparatory. I’lane gcometrlc^^! dmwjng, as nyjulnHl by State university 
^University preparatory. Soliil gW)metrlcBl drawing, as ri'quired by Statcunh ersVv 

^Machine drawing Spoi'ml for those having complef*d M12and M13 V 

Machine drawing. M 14 continued 1 


30 

20 

30 

2f) 


Freehand lettering. 


82. 


SURVFYrSG HRaWINO 

I 

, In tlie. TIigli Schools 

(Note — '-9” Indicates Surveying drawing ) 
I’vinciples of the Roman, block, and oniate alphabets. 


No. Periods 
of per 
weeka. week. 

..20 


Freehand lettermg. Continuation of Si work, with addition of English and tJerman texts and 

the general arrangement oI title.s 20 

S3. - 

Map di;pwlng Includes I he u.sutil conventions for plane furvevitig with practice m the draw. 

Ing of maps from modelsJuniished by the surveying cIosh. .! 20 

Map drawing. A continuation of S3 course with rrnphaeis upon the romplelc map. Including 
the urrangemont of title, length, and l)eartng of each boiimiary line, etc 20 

Surxnpyingdrawinge. Korthose wholmvehatl drawing M 12, M 13, nnd trigonometry. conm.st- 
in^ of field work, use of tape, instminents, plane table, plotting irnm work tracing' and blue 

printing ^ 

8 fl 

Continuation of S5 


' 1^^. ' 


20 

2 W 


5 

5 

a 


ATtCMiTKrrunAi. iuiawim;. 

Ill iho Ili^'h S('h<v»l?. 

(Votf:.— .Vr” indicate.! .\^ch^l^'t^u^c ) 

A four-year coar^en.soullln^\l isintendwl to give a preJitninary training, fitting for office or college 
( our.st'.H 19, 30, 21, and 22 are Ruflicicni for college eiifronco rniiiiremcnt.". 


Aria. 


No Perioda 
of per 
weeks, week. 


Line svork, dimensiouing, arriuigcment of vIpwh. drAwmg to aralr, freehand t-kctching of 
objeru, accompanied by working drnwing.a of sttune 30 

Arlb ^ 

Freehand drasv Ing (compos It Inn pruporlion). elements of persporMlve, pencil work. 20 

Ar2u. 

ContirmiHl from .Vrl, wMn special application to work in architecture. , . 20 

Ar2b. >' 

Continue*! from -\rl. pencil mid colors on 

Ar3. . 

Dunfalow de.sign, arTangemcnt ’of room.'*, cte,. atmlv of infericir and interior compostUon 

, ■ ; 20 

Ar4. ** 

A r3 continued, scalo and full-sire detaib %■ 


An. 


2-atory houw.s, study of^aircmie.1, etc ; treat mm I of materials, simple rendering in pe.nciLJnk 
or color, 


30 


20 


Art. 

Ar5 coutlnued, methods of estimating, outlinealn siwiflcRt ion writ lug . ao 

Ar7. 

Problem; as a residence, grntip of small hrm.se.*; all to a given prorram of reouiromenfs 

Study of Creek orders on 

Ar8. 

r^blom; 8choolhwu*e, small church, nfflce building; nil to « given program of reoutrcnients 

Study of Roman orders-. 30 

A 

Study of classic orders Lettering; rendering of plafes of claiwlc arcbltec4ural details 30 

ArlO. 

Study of the orders continued; r«\dertag m various media, ln|r sepia, and color 30 

Aril. Ai 

KlomenU of archlteoluml drafting; working drawing of simple dclnil. Plana and eleva- 
tions for simple bungalow 30 

Arl2. « “ 

ContlnuatioQ of preceding Ar2I ; plates of details; perspective drawing rendered In color 30 


6 

6 

6 

5 

10 

to 

10 

10 


10 

5 

6 

8 

8 
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OTIAPHICR. * 

^ (Note.— *‘G" tndlcat«8 Craphlcfl.) 

" No. Periods 

, of per 

0 weeks, week. 

Gl. 

EoglDeeriDg lettering, composition of forces^ movement?, Invesilgatimj of simple frames, 
Invoetlgation of loeas, normal abd eccentrlr. .*.. 20 10 

02 . 

Comple.t*frames, reversals of stre-wN, design and delalUng 20 ID 

RTR»N<;TH ok HATKRIA1.S, 

(N‘ote.~"Ss'* indicates Slrenplh of Uatt*rLilf» ) 

6s1. 

Theory of moraentti, ro:ictiom'. forces, In materiiiN, introducing work in ceraenl 20 6 

6a2. 

('onllmiatlon of theory Bsl : theory of design; laboratory demon-slrations in woivl, steel, etone, 
cement, etc 20 0 


A number of States adopt textbooks in drawing, in which case tho 
outlines are generally planned so that tho complete course is based 
upon those publications. Tho same is true of a number of cities also. 
This greatly simplifies the work of the supervisor^ but is an additional 
expense to tho community. However, in towns without special 
teachers this seems to be a very helyjful moans of presenting the work 
and often justifies the extra expense. • 

Most supervisors and teachers make constant use of textbooks and ^ 
other publications as illustrative material, which, in many instances, 
are cut up and carefully mounted for classroom study. 


D. APPLICATION AND CORRELATION. / 




'‘Education is a preparation for life.” Only within more recent 
times has this saying been interpreted to mean the life of the child, 
as well as the life after schooldays. Just wheTt^ drawing began to l)e 
applied it is difficult to state, but certainly its application has been a 
gradual and constant growth. 

From the earliest entrance into tho school curriculum, map drawing 
has been closely correlated with the study of geography With the 
advent of manual training and the beginning of the arts and crafts 
movement, the shop problem was severely criticized'from the stand- 
point of good di dgn. The gradual breaking of the barriers of pro- 
fessional jealousy and pride finally resulted in the coirelation of 
drawing with shopwork. Design resolved itself into two. kinds, 
applied and constructive, the one meaning surface enrichmmit, the 
other design which entered into tfte actual construction of the three- 
dimensional probl^. 

Thus an early am excellent beginning waff made, and, as many 
and varied materials found their way into the schoolroom in the form 
of elementary handwork, it was found that to divorce drawing and 
coustiruciipn waa^mpossible. They are quite inseparable, the one 
finding its natural^fKlet in the other. - 
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The actual problems were at first moreor less abstract and unrelated 
to any particular use or immediate Aeed. Before long, however, 
the other school work began to receive attention from the supervisor • 
and, in seeking new'^pniblems, correlation with regular school subjects 
C4iino into being. In addition the child’s outdoor activities, his home 
environment, and his social life began to be studied; and the prin- 
ciples of drawing and design, soon followed by the actual construc- 
tive work, were directly applied to the child’s immediate life. 

The field for correlation seems almost unlimited. Even a casual 
survey of the outlines included in this bulletin will show how closely 
both drawing and construction are related to the school subjects and 
^ to each other. lUustrativo drawing is applied to the reading and 
story-telling,, td histor}' and to geography. Object and nature draw- 
ing are closely associated with nature study, geography, and history. 

The school booklet has come to be a common problem, of inesti- 
mable value, in rehitmg drawing, design, and construction to any and 
all studies in the curriculum. Booklets of spelhng, wTiting, arith- 
metic, history, etc., are eminently successful ways of enforcing school 
teaching, and form dignified and permanent records of lasting value. 

Mr. Henry T. Bailey writes: \ 

The makii\g of a gtx»d booklet involves the* * vital (X>rrelation of several school topics 
and proevsees, presents many opportunities for sound inatniction, gives a wide scope 
for individuality, aud furnishes genuine training of hand and eye. From such work 
the pupils derive more pleasure and more solid satisfaction than from any other school 
project yet di^ver^.* ^ 

One energetic teacher of the South ^ suggests most interesfing 
methods of adapting the booklet problem. She writes as follows: 

If drawing is to t^c its place in our elcmentar)* schools (respond to some need in 


t^e 

ia>% 


(he pupils everyda>^’fo) and is not to be an isolated subject, then the special-day 
program and Uie club work dial is now a part of our southern schools must come in for 
a large share of attention . 

ill til is R])Ocial program and club work drawing has l>een so correlated as to lie of the 
utmost value. The drawing correlated with a study of our^tate has beeirthe means 
of teaching more of its history than ever before. Space will not j>ermit me to give an 
outline in detail or to show how correlation w-'ith Englisli, history, spelling, or geog- 
raphy was done to great advantage to the pupils, in that more interest was shown in 
the lessons, clearer understanding of the subjects prevailed, and leas time was taken to 
learn the assignments.” 

These schemes of correlation aud problems for booklet making 
follow: ^ 

MwUsippi Day . — Design cover for booklet, using State flower as unit of design. 
Illustrate pages on folloVing subjects: Dieroverj'; early histoiy; soil; agriculture; 
manufactures; cities; educational inatitutiofe^ history oUState flags; famous men; 
legend of State flower. 



« “ B^Uet U|king,*’ by tt/T. Bailey. The Pmng Co. 

* BcMle R. Murphy» idD^lsor of drawing, Meridkn^ Mia. 
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Arbor Day —Booklet “ In Ch:r Forest," same to contain careful drawiaga and descrlp- 
tions of trees found in our State, also legends of same. Illustrate papers on “Usea 
^of trees,” "Best lu^s of p^r^dng our forest" (7th grades). Arlwr Day invitatiojis 
^ and i)rograms. * / 

Tomato Cltths Each member designs book-cover, lising clul) emblem as 

unit of deeign. Illustrate pages for book on “Chib yell,” Preparation oi soil, Culture, * 
etc. Make ajid design cover for toniaio cookbook. 

Corn Club {boys). Illustrate papers on luetli^s of plantuig, testing of seeds, prep- 
aration of ground, enemies of the plant, harvesting the crop, niaxketing the crop prod- 
uctsof com. • 0 

CoffOTi Clubs {boys). Make l) 0 <)klet sliaj)0 nf cotton bale, Afake careful dnuvings 
and give descriptions of sc^od, Iwll, blo»om, lx)ll weevil, picking iMwkets, bale, ship- 
pitig, cot ton products. ^ 

Other lx)oklet8 are Health Day, Tdbmr>' Day, Field Day, Consolidation of Schools 
(including drawings of sdnxd buildings, etc.), Our Wild Flowers. 

School pageants and festivals ai e. a fiischiating otitlet for tlio draw- 
ing work. Historic art and costufne and historic emnronment are 
really studied and actually ])racticed wiih not only a wealth valu- 
able knowledge gained, but intense enpymont received. Tlie “bug- 
bear^' of discipline is swept aside, and very^ truly has some one said 
that teaching drawing is*a joyous occupation. A scliool outline re- 
fers to this work as a part of tlu^ art teacJiing.^ 

I \t1ierevcr poaaiblo the art work is miido to express Bch{K)l. homo, individual, and- 
social interests. The (^)Urso o,s indicated is a wparalo Htateraent of the gnidos; it is 
not rigid and^is modified wlicnevor special reaiV>ns for doing so arise. For example, 

4 tho arti.stio ikhxIs <jf the icstivaLs often furnish exctdlont problenw for team w'ork*. 

The making of HymlK)lie decomtions fur tho gymna.sium, %^'hero the schdtH gathers, 
decorating C(Wtumos by stencil design nr othenvise, the jiainting of scenes for tho 
plays, designing stage properties, making V)amicrs aiul devices for Christ mun procea- 
eionala, and (ho working out of program dc.signsare typical phases of festival art work 
which intnaluco an ext elloiU stiuiulu.H fur ctK)i>emtivo effort. 

Childhood gamc||B^d s])orts receive tlioir due attention. Kites, 
boats, slbds, skees,^Snd a liost of other things are made, after being 
‘first designed in tlie drawing room. Tlib latest and one of tlie very 
finest forms of manual training— printing — offers unusual opportuni- 
ties for tho applied art work. 

Illustrations for the elementary year book and decora live designs for olhor scLxil ^ 
printing, posters, and various other pieces of lettering for school use offer opportuni- 
fies for the application of ^Uie art to everyday needs.* 

Tho liomc is also studied and furniture designed ami made, color 
schemes are rendered, and hoine decoration is seriously considered. . 

A direct application is supplied for rug and wall-paper design and 
designs for all homo furnishings. In tho l9wer grades actual minia- . 
tu/e (doll) houses are furnished complete, Anth color schemes and all 
necessary furniture. ‘ / ' 

Even dififerent countries and civilizations are studied through the 9 
drawing and handwork. The actual lives of the Indians, the Esqui- 


> "A coun» (iCstvidy in art,” Ethical Culture School, N»w V<M-k City. Outlined by Jamea Hall. 
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^ mos, tli 0 eftstpCrn nations, and tli6 westorn nations arc worked, out in 
day on the sand table or through ^hawing and painting. 

Though such interesting \vork drawing is no longer a ^'special 
subject, but is a natural and necessary moans of dovclopinont in 
modern education. Its value must lie unquestioned when without 
it the modem vital and concrete problems can 'Yiot bo adequately 
studied. But the correlation must bo natural, never forced. The 
true conception of the real meaning of drawing— Ae arts — for educa- 
tion at least, will readily show its })laee in relatic^ to .tiio cliild and 
to school work. 

Says Miss Kmin a Church: 

As to tlie work and industry of our rc1uk)I community we will but nee<l to turn to 
tlie history of tho race t»r the natural order of deveLpmentof iho forma expression, 
and wo fiml tho arts to have tho first place, and those always first tJiat call for motor 
expression, such as games, dances, ceremonials, eong, pottery, weaving, and construc- 
tion of various things of use, to wliich has always been added some design' of religioufl 
or other signification. In the creation of these various things much thought is needed; 
and the. ingenious toachqr, instead of teaching reading, writing^ arithmetic, and his- 
tory as iinrelate<l eulijects, cun create aiJiecessit>/^for their use, and to her joy will it 
be found that there is no dithculty in ((‘aching children anything they wTUit to know 
wlien they have use for their knowledge. We might eliminate grammar and spcdling, 
and use words ami language well, ami step by step refine their vm. All ('orrclafiona 
should take place in children's consciousness, instead of our trying to cxirrelate eubjecta. 

Costume design and personal adornment are further opportunities 
^for coi relation. Dn‘sses, hats, belts, collars, bags, jewelry, t‘tc.* are 
designed, constructed, and jiut into CATryday use. Commercial 
courses i^ude a study of commercial art', industrial courses involve 
study in iJhfeatrial design; and classical courses demand tho study of 
the arts of civilization.^ 

For tho benefit of the grade teachers, New York State has issued 
cpiTelativo charts,* based on tlie elementary syllabus. Each of the 
three charts, in wdiich certain grades are grouped, gives page refer- 
ences to all subjects and quotes passages wherein tho drawing and 
construction, or handwork, may be utilized and closely correlated 
with each. One university* has gone a step farther than tliis and 
has interwovep all subjects, including drawing, so that each is defi- 
nitely related "and quite dependent upon tlie otlier. 

Tho supervisor of to-day never formulates his outline whliopt con- 
sidering all these forms of correlation, and abstract tt^oching is seldom 
if ever heard. Always tlie lesson of one day is applied on another, 
and the final result is a work^ immediate and often lasting value. ^ 
Tlie fine mental training, certainly, is never lost, and tlie growtli of 
art appreciation ia constantly quickened and strengthened. 

Tlie broader conception of tiie idea of correlation seeks further to 
stimulate local pride in Hie doRigning and planning of decoration for 

‘ Worked out by State normat*6chool ' 

* Ta^clim* Collide, Coliiml^a UnlTuslty, N. Y. 
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tfee school and other public buildings, the laying out of the school 
grounds, and general civic improvement; this last including tlie 
abolishment of sign boards, die cleaning of city and town streets, the 
study of lamp-posts, hydrants, watering troughs, monuments, and 
all other objects of public use. Such work, however, is in its in- 
fancy and requires for successful operation both keen intelligence 
and excenent training, supplemented by constant study. But the 
seed has already been sown, and a number of cities aie gradually 
developing this practical a])plication of principles tt )0 long applied to 
abstract and far-off problems. 


E. PICTURE STUDY AND SCHOOL DECORATION. 

I 

Nearly every supervisor gives opportunity for picture study in' the 
drawing course. Wliile picture painting is not the aim of the teacli- 
ing in drawdng, any more than novel writing or thfe composing of 
poetry is the aim of tlie teaching in Englisli, art appreciation is a 
main issue ; an4 a study of fine pictures, showing the application of 
prihciplQS used in the classroom, is of great valyo in obtaining it. 
Tlie mere ability to recognize great works of art is a source of constant 
enjoyment and a means of stimulating confidence, factors not to be 
lightly ignored. 

The art sense i« a product of education. It can be developed in accordance with 
either gc^ or bad principles, high ideals or low ideals. Refined 8D.stiietic tasto comes 
. from culture, and that is the basis of all true appreciation of art; to secure this culture 
we must iJhve a knowledge of tlie lives and works of the artists themselves. The 
ideals of these artists will have much influence upon the world's ideals; the greater 
the artist the greater the influence; and therefore the more interesting and sugges- 
tive are the lessons to be derived from a knowledge of his life and achievements. 


Emerson aaid: “It is better to educate a hundred people to appreciate art than 
to educate one artist/’ ' 

I believe the psychology of art instruction (or children to be the same as that of al 1 
subjects contaain^ in the curriculum. Wo must use all these as a means for unfolding 
and developing the human spirit, which is really education in the highest sense, 
as what we are after is culture, and the power and perfection that come through culture. 

Therefore surround the child with all tliM makes for culture. So gpve the children 
the best in art, literature, music, and in al%ibjecte.^ 


Little more than recognition is sought in the early grades; but, as * 
the pupil progresses, the elements of perspective and composition 
are •considered. In the upper grades and liigh school the tendency » 
is to include sculpture, architectu^, the iTHnni; arts and crafU. 

H^ere life study may be continued outside the school walls, and such 
subjects aa public monuments, sign and lamp posts, gates, fences, 
yralls, etci^ may be profitably discussed. 
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Picture* study is taught by means of small “peimy^* pictures for 
individual pupils and large wall pictures for the c- ass as a whole. 
Both methods have certain advantages. Small^pictures are much 
more easily handled, and they may be mounted and preserved with 
written work in tlie form of a scliool booklet.* E^urtlier more,. the 
expense of obtaining wall sizes of the total numb<*r of pictures 
usually studied would eliminate such a procedure in ,the average 
sclujol. / 

Reference to tlie outlines reprinted in tliis bulletin will give typical 
pict urea^is(‘<l in eu<dv gnul(‘. 

Tlie <d/}\racter of the s\d)ject (le])en(Ls upon many things. 

the cliiUrH proforoncos are not tlio only factora to bo considem], they can 
not ho ignored if, as Jerome Eddy and ao many oiliere claim, delight is iho purpoa^f 
art. Ttio wise Icarher will eclccl from tho moai beaiitif\il things in cvor>' realm those 
which aw'akon a response in tho cTuld, and will arrango those in such an order that as 
tho child paasoa from grade lo gnulo ho may pass from one stage of appreciutiou to 
another \intil, porrhauce, he romes t.o deliglit in the adult “best.” 

A ro\igh w'orking claRsification seems to be this: 

Primary grades: Appreciation of tho alory in pictures about pel«r little children, 
liomo life, and everyday oxjKjrience. 

Intermediate grades: Appreciation of the story in pictiiree about wild animals, boys 
and gurl^ in action, and the (.K'cupat icuifl of men and women. . 

f?ram»iar gradtis: Apj)reciation of tho ^iory and of how it is told by solocling and 
arranging the cleinenifl of the pitcure. First, onjoymODt of tho conuMwitioii or design 
of tho picture. 

High fic/joo/.* ‘Appreciation of tho pirluro uMi, its composition, its technic, its 
spirit bnnood, Its j)orfK)nal inepsage. N 

Of course, thoso overlap, intertta(‘c, (Jow K^ihor^^according to tho picture, the 
individuality of l.ho'child, and the temporament of thlMeacher. There are, in the 
large, but two subjects in picture study — the story of the picture and tho art of the" 
picture; what the artist has to siiy and how he says it. (Tho archeological study of 
tho picture— ‘Who painted it and when, to what school tho artist belonged, where the 
picture is hung, and how much it is worth — is not picture study, but a phase of his- 
tory./ , ^ 

Two former State agents for the promotion of manual arts in 
Massachusetts speak of this subject as” follows. t 

Mr. Frederick L. Burnliain^ writes: 

Orados I, TI, III. ■* * 

The story of the picture. 

Application to bcIuk)! work. 

Illustrative ekotching in color. 

Grades IV, V, VI. 

In the intermediate grades little forf&l study attempted. 

Added to the story is the study of light and dark and the artist’s name. 

A beginning is ntado iii picture making by combining simple forma and using 
values of gray and color. ♦ ^ 

^ Henry Turner bailey, editorial on picture study. School Arts Book, Voh X, No. 7. 

• Deceased. 
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GmdeBVn, Vm, IX: ' 

The necesrity’ of unity. 

The affinity of parts. 

The importance of the lenguage of art to express ideas. 

B^kleta made by pupUe containm,^ a few good pictures and a simple story of 
me artist’s life. 


In each room hang a few pictures of sufficient size to command attention and worthy 
of a lifelong acquaintance. Little* know we what influence the pictures to the child’s 
life will lend. I believe in memorizing pictures. 

There are many good pictures well suited to children, but the few beet should be 
chosen to become permanent examples of good art. A few technical terms are neces- 
lary^ The study and comparing of interestiitg pictures, the making of fine picture 
books, and the development of simple pictures is possible and desinfcle. 

Mr, Walter Sargent ' says: 

I believe masterpieces of pictorial art rfiould be used in teaching children. My 
opinion with regard to how children should be led to appreciate their beauties is as 
follows: The pictures presented to each^de should be such as are appropriate to 
the age of the children, e. g., the works of Millet are more easily appreciated by y<Ane 
children than those of Michael Angelo. , 

^ In primary grades it is sufficient to call lUtention to the pictures now and then 
to take one after another of the pictures owned by the school and put each for a few 
days in some place of prominence, perhaps on an eaeel ; to talk about the story, so the 
imagination of the child may be set at ^>lay under the influence of the pictufe. 

, In the intermediate and grammar grades stories of the anis^ and his copntiy help, 
to an understtoding of the picture. Children who are drawing certain things may 
with profit be refeired to pictures where such things are well rendered— for example, 
^uses, trees, people, etc. They may also find help^^opying good color harmouiesr 
Further than this, any ^lyms for technic or compStion is of questionable \^lue, 

80 far M sesthetic education of pupils of elepaenlary school age is concerned. 

In hig^i school more can be attempted with good results. Even here, however, " 
unlea the teacher is hereelf a lover of art, she would better not attempt to analyze 
pictures for technic and couiposition. 'The problems of composition and technic can 
be studied equally well from magazine illustrations. 

It is of first importance that Yhe teacher should be a sincere lover of whatever work 
of art attemptsto ^ch. H she does not care for it herself, she will hardly load ' 

^ the children to appreciate it. One's desire for appreciation of fine things is usually 
awakened by realizing the appreciation of others in whose opinion he has confidence.® 



UauaDy from three to six pictures are studied during a year in each 
‘ and in almost ah teaching the subject is closely correlated 

:* 3 ^ mih Engliah^ and drawing. Other subjects enter in, according to 
the kind of picture studied. ^ 

Closely ;as80ciated with the study of picture is the study of school 
d^ration^ This is no doubt largely due to the fact that the room 
■ ^ pictures, naturahy a most important part of the gaieral scheme of 
in^or de<toration, are purchased with the pioture study work in 
mmd. Until recently pictures in color have had little or no place in 
tto schoolroom. C hifi^nal pamtingB being too costly, ^and earlier 

^ Pr otoidf of art s da ostto w , QUcsgo nnfrwzay . ^ 

' * **8ympsili]]ii on Piston 8to4y/^flefaoolArttBook«VoL vn, No. 1 
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processes of lithography producing inaSrtistic results,, the type of pic- 
ture was necessarily ponfoed to the black and white or Sepia photo- 
graph. But the advent of Japanese products for public-school use, 
incj^uding some exceptionallj^and often remarkably fine color prints, 
the invention of three and four color processes in printing, color pho- 
tography, and the successful work in the perfection of lithographic 
prints by the German, English, and French artists, have led to untold 
possibilities in the use of colored pictures. 

A promising departure from the movable picture La the mural 
painting. The fact that already State and municipal laws have been 
passed giving the school building as a place for community gather- 
ings has led the public to consider it as a building of civic pride. As 
such it deipands attention to its decoration. In a number of places 
public spirit and the united efforts of both school authorities and ^ 
teacheps and pupils has led to the purchase of fine mural paintings. 
High schools in Trenton, N. J., Decatur, 111., Oyster Bay, N. Y., and 
New Brighton, N. Y., show excellent examples of tliis kind of work. 

In Cliicago mural paintings have been placed in the city schools by 
students of the art institute. For seven years or more tliis excel- 
lent work has been in progress, wdlli the result that 80 or more panels 
have been placed^ on the walls of both grammar and high schools 

The Bohools have, through %'ariou 0 methods, paid the expenee of canvaa, carpen- 
try, paint, an<l model hire; they have also paid, in all caaee, prizes to the winners 
of the sketch competitions, so that the stuilents who execute the worLs are not unroc 
ompensed. * * * In a building where there are inatructe<l daily some 1,800 chil- 
dren, only 24 of whom were born of j^erican parents, these pictures have a function 
beyond the purely decorative. In su?h a room wo have represented “Columbufl 
Sailing,” th© “Landing at Jamestown,” “La Salle on the Maivh,” “Washington at 
Cambridge,” “Clark on tlio Way to Vincennes,” and “Linctdn.” These hundreds 
of children must grope their way into American traditions, for the Old World tradi- 
tions of their fathers and mothers do not long hold out against the hard attrition ol 
the American city. The children find in the paintings some hint of Uiis America 
in the making. And we, when we look at them in an optimistic mood, may be par- 
doned if we forget how euperibr in critical faculty we have bec6®c and may find in 
them a glimpse and a prophecy of art in eer\dce as it used to be.* ’ ^ 

#' 

All work of tliis character and spirit is to be most highly commended, 
and with such an admirable start it should n^t be long before many 
other cities containing art schools or with such schools in thdr vidn- 
itg^ follow Cliicago ’a example. 

A discussion of the use of pictures as decoration has been well pre- 
sen tetj^in a4alk on schoplroom decoration by Dr. James Parton Haney, 

^ director of art in the high schools of New York City, An abstract 
follows:* 

4 _ 

> TboznM Wood 8t«vwis, Sebool Uagatlne, XII, No. &. 

* Rflpiiotad finosb tb» Bobool Arti Book, VoL V, No, 6, p. 391. 
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I. To pteveai confuaion in discuflaing pioblemfl, it is neceaeniy to distinguiah the 

three wayB in which picturea may be used in echoola: 4 

(0) They may be studied for their culture value, 

(6) They may be used as illustrations. 

(c) They-may be uaed as decorations. 

The ®me pictures can not, as a rule, be used for any two of tliese purposes. Pic- 
tures for decoration must be chosen for that particular purpose, 

II. pie questions involved-in the selection and hanging of pictures are questions 
of design. The problem of decorating a schoolroom is a problem in design. The 

, great aim should be to get picturea of appropriate size and nature well placed . I*:ach 
wall apace when decorated should appear as a simple and pleasing design, 

III. The elements to be considered are: (a) Size of wall space; (6) nature of pic- 
ture; (c) framing; (d) hanging, 

IV. . WaU spaces: Pictures should be specifically chosen to fill the spaces which 
offer. Laige spaces may re<|uir© two pictures or even three to fill them properly. 
In a smaller sjxace, effort should be to have wall space about picture aid to frame it. 

V. Choice of subject: 

(o) Pictures should appeal to children of the class: Animal, fann, and family scenes 
for the smaller children. Genre pictures, and those filled with figures, to bo avoided. 
Ditto, architectural subjecta^in lower grades. 

(fc) The picture that is strong and simple in composition and tells tlie story well” 
across the room, makes the better decoration. 

(c) Unity should be preserved so far as possible in the forms of reproduction shown, 
j. e,, a mixture nf etchings, engravings, photogravures, and color prints is to be 
avoided. 

{(/) Process pictures, photogravures, and poster color prints are Ratisfactor>\ Bright 
lithographs and imitated water colors are unsatisfactory. 

VI. Framing: Simple wood moldings recommended, dark brown, gray, or green, 
not black or gilt. Laige pictures sliould have lm>ad moldings. No gingertiread' 
decorations. Lar;^ carbon prints should be framed without margin. Kngraved plates 
require a liberal margin between picture and frame. 

VII. Hanging: Pictures, shoved be hung flat from two hooks. The screw eyes 
should be at top of frame. In hallways and other large spaces they should be hung 
just above the eyes. If bung above blackboard, 8 inches' space should be between 
frame and^board. In limited spaces hang pictures in middle of space. Hang casts' 
in same way as pictures.- Large, flat, ivory casta are to be preferred. 

VIII. Order of general decoration in a ^ool: 

(o) Determine chief sites, i, 0., halls, stairways, landings, etc. Arrange these in 
order of their importance. 

(6) Fill each in order, choosing pict\ux?a suited iu size, in subject, and in compo- 
sition. 

. IX. Methods of obtaining pictures: 

(fl) Prom supply list; (6) from graduating classes, subscriptions, gifts, etc.; (c) 
from school papers, games, etc. 

X. Standards of criticiam. What a well-decorated school would show: 

(a) Eachroom would appear a good design, with a few pictures well hung. No one 
in a qf>ace to which it was not adopted. 



(6) Nothing on the walls; as binriap, cartridge paper, etc., would distract attenUon 
from picturw. No untramed pictures would appear. 

(c) The^would .be a unity in the decorations of the room and in decorations of 
school as a whole.«^ % « 

(<0 Oveidocorttion^usts, medalHont, flags, etc. (particularly of the school plat- 
tom^would not be observable. , , . 
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Plaster casts are important featuires of decorat^^ and are fast 
becoming as common in the schoolroom as picturSh-themselves. 
They are always a welcome addition to the flat picture and relieve 
the room of undue monotony. As in the use of pictures, casts should 
be suited to the grade and room. Of this Mr. Bailey writes: 


Whatever the decoration, it ehould be suited not only to the grade of the room, but 
to the achitectural arrangement. It should be in right relation to the wall spwe and 
to the amount of light. If a cast is used, it should be “framed in” or adequately 
supported in some way, that it may not appear a mere fragment insecurely placed. 
The amount and direction of light is the determining farfer in the placing of a cast. 
A few fine things perfectly adjusted to all the conditions is the ideal. A cluttered 
schoolroom is worse than a bare one. A well-decorated room makes its impression 
first as a whole, as a beautiful piece of color, as a unity within which al! the parte 
are happily related to each other. Such a room affords indescribable satisfaction. 
“A thing of beauty is a joy forever." ‘ 


Additional decorations used for the interiors of schoolrooms are 
artistic vase forms, tiles, fine textiles used as curtains or simple 
backgrounds, window boxes, and flowers. Used as touches of color 
to enliven an otherwise quiet-toned room, these objects may minis- 
ter a lasting service to the ^hild. Through the good influences of 
art magazines, school and other pubUcations, and trained’ super- 
visors, the old;time inartistic engravings of great men, busts of the 
poets, and wall borders of spelhng and writing papers are rapidly 
disappearing, and objects of beauty are taking their pi Ace. Where 
written work or school notices ^e displayed, neat bulletin boards 


are everywhere in^vidence. 

More than over before, general color schemes and the furniture of 
the rooms are being carefully considered by boards of education and 
school architects. As a result many modern schoolrooms are places # 
of delightful resort for thexhildren, who spend nearly half their whole 
day growing within their walls. Changes in school architecture, 
light corridors, well-designed stairways, and magnificent auditoriums 
have all added'their part in making the school beautiful. 

For a number of years the exterior of buildings has been receiving 
increased attention. Many schools have practiced the scheme of 
planting an ivy on graduation day, thus providing for adornment 
by nature in the }^ears to come. Arbor Day has come to mean more 
than the planting of one small tree by a whole school. In fact the 
day is but one of many in which the children plan end execute prob- \ 

lems in landscape design. Shrubs and flower beds, school gardens, j 

and grass plats aqd graded walks are all part of a general decorative j 

scheme, by no means the exception in the modem pubhc school. | 

Though impossible in some large city schools, in congested districts, 
such wholesome training is easDy available in the residentiardistricts, : 


» EdHorlal, School Art* Book, VoJ. X, No. 7. 






and should prove an indispensable feature of the country and rural 
school currihulumv 

Through s^h means the children, who are too often confined 
within the limits of an education for the “struggle of life,” 

wm be receiving the beginnings of that “Ideal of Life, Beautiful 
Li^g.” “ Children who are brought up in such an environment 
will some time be 'm^n and women who will not allow dumps, bill- 
boards, unkept publi^ grounds, and neglected private yards to dis- 
figure their town/' 

School and art associations have been directly instrumental in 
tothering the problem of school decoration, pid in a number of 
instances literature of, various kinds has beenjpublished upon the 
subject. In New York State the visual instructions division ‘ of the 
university loans wall pictures to the public schools for a period of 
one year; also lantern slides on various subjects, including painting 
^d sculpture, and hand photographs for picture study. Circulars 
listing all subjects are freely distributed and State money is dupli- 
cated on approved wall pictures ahd apparatus for visual instruction. 
‘The follo^g are ‘‘Suggestions for school decoration,” arranged by 
^^hlic School League and the director of drawing in the 
public schools, and published by the school committee/of Worcester 
Mass.: r * 

THK SCHOOL YARD. 

General plan. A carefully tl^ought-out plan of action ie e.Tceedingly important in 
all work. It is especially so in arranging for the beautifying of a school j'ard. The 
areas to be devoted to playground, grass plot, trees and shrubs, and flower bods should 
be thoughtfully considered, and then the varieties of each growth selected with ref- 
erence to the Boil, and the space each is permanently to occupy. 

Grass . small plot of well-trimmed grass is always pleasing in a school yard. It 
should be kept in mind, however, that the larger part of the area ehouTd bo devoted 
to playground and the smaller portion to the lawn. Usually it is best to eelect a 
space at the front or sides of the building or along the boundaries of the yard for the 
purpose. After the grass is well started it should be ’clipped at frequent intervals 
with a lawn mower and the edges of the plot kept neatly trimmed. 

Trees and ihrubs.—U&ny varieties of trees and shrubs are suitable for school yards. 
If possible, those of a hardy nature and quick growth should be chosen. The place of 
tree or shrub should be carefully selected in the whole scheme of outdoor decora- 
tion, as when once planted they become permanent features. 

Ftnss.— Vines, like trees and shrubs, are excellent for decoration, as after once 
starting they require little further attention. They are especially desirable about a 
brick or Stone building in that they soften the severeness of the wchiiecture and 
afford a most pleasing contrast in color. The hardy vaneties only should be used. 
Where a bmiding is concreted about its foundations and the concrete can not be 
broken, it is often possible to plant the vine just outside the concrete and carry it to 
the building by a short Iron or wood trellis. Unsightly fences, walls, .and rocks may 
also be much improved by carefully trained vines and creepers. 

Plant#.— Plante in the school yard are desirable when well cared for. Too often, 
howevCT, a good start is made in the spring, but through lack of care during the sum- 
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J vacation, a ve^ discouraging result is reached later in the year. It would seem 
much more desirable to devote attenUon to grass, trees, shrubs, and vines at first, and 
^en, if proper care ban be ^ven, to take up the problem of plants with the more 
narciy and vigorous varieties. 

Carthy pujriU.^chern, and >anttorr -The pupils, directed by the teachers, should 
have the largest share m caring for the school yard. It should be a part of their edu- 
cauon, and they shoidd feel that they are responsible as a body and individually for 
ita appearance. The^sympathy and active help of the janitor are always of great 
assistance, and every means should be taken to enlist his aid in the work. 

LiatoftreeA.BkruhSy vints, andpfant^.— Togivealistof trees, shrubs, \'inas, and plants 
18 , extremely ^cult^ inasmuch as the condiiiona of two school grounds are seldom 
alike. SomefJmes the lot is located at a corner, with two^ows of trees along the 
street, and the building only a short distance from the walk. In this case the trees, 
^•1 • building, and a grass plot, are entirely sufficient. Again, if the 

»il IS light and gravelly, it is possible to grow only a few kinds of trees, such as the 
Norway maples and birches. The* leas hardy and more ornamental trees.and shrubs 
reqmre at least 18 inches of good soil at the surface, and to this should be added a cartr 
load of loam for each planting. 

In the case of brick buildings care should be taken to select only those growths 
whose foliage is in harmony with the color of the walls. 

In beginning the outdoor work consultation with practical horticulturists is advised. 
In every district there are men well informed in the subject who will be glad to give 
ad\ice without the expectation of reward for their services. 


Cul-leaf Birch. 
Mountsln Ash. 

Wftir’s Cut -leaf Maple. 
Norway Maple. 
8llvo.r-leaf Maple. 
Schwedler’s Maple. 


('atalpa Speoioaa. 
Carolina Poplar. 
Red Oak. 

Pin Oak. 

Scarlet Oak. 
Scotch Larch. 


White Pine. 
Norway Spruce. 
Fir-Concolor. 
American Hemlock. 


flHRtTBS. 

Forsythia Suepenaa (Golden Bells). 

Blossoms before the leaves appear. April. A graceful, drooping jiowth. 

Forsythia Fortune!. April. Vprtght and strong growth. 

Both of the above should "be planled where they will have stmshlne. 

Deutiia gracilis. White. Early In June. 

DeuUla Crenata (Pride of Rocheoter). 

Ezeborda Orandiuora. Summer. 

Bpirea (Van Houtte). White. Last of May. Drooping halilt. Four to six feet, 

Splnea (Anthony W'aterer). Crlmsod. AUsiiramor. Two feet. 

Splreaarguta. Whilo. May. 

*“VBS, with metallic liutar. Yellow bloswm end red berries 
Porelen. Two varletlm. whit* end purple. Not ee coerse growing ee the common French 
variety. ^ 

Lilac. CTharlae X. Reddish purple. 

Viburnum pUcatum (Japanese snowball), Handsome plicated leaves. Whiter flowers the 
common. 

Hydrangea panknilaugrandlflora. August. Whit*. Flowers remain all winter. 

Byrlnga Philadelphns (Mock orange), 

Weigella Candida. White. June. 

Welgella Rosea, June, 

Wolgelta Eva Rathke. Bummer. 

Bxunac. Native. 


SHTlUBe DBSimABUC fOR COLORED rOUAOS 

Golden Elder, White. 

Golden Bpirea. White. 

Variegated Woigelia. Foliage gre en , white, and pink. .• 

Variegated Dogwood. BOver>marglned. Blow growing, but \’ery desirable. 
Purple-leaved Barberry, Red fruit. 

AU of the above should bo planted In the aun to develop the beat color. 
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yiNxa. 

Ampdc^Mia Veltdiil( Boston or Japazm Wy). Clings to brick and stone wsUs irltlioQt support. 

Ampelopsls Qutnqi^oUa (woodbine). Desirable for trellis, walb, and fences. 

Trumpet Vine. Red, tnimpet^shaped flowers. Blooms all summer. 

Lonioera Japonka Halleana. Nearly evergreen. Comlnasd bloom of delicate, fragrant, cream-colored 
flowers. Not quite hardy if trained op, but desirable on rocks and walls, 

Clmnatis Paniculata. Strong^ growth. Covered in September with white flowers. 

Clematis Virglnll (Virginia Bower). Similar to abov'e. 

Lonioera Bern perv irons (Scarlet honey-suck le). Scarlet flowerrin profusion. Red berries. 

HKBBACEOUS PLUrrS. 

Pnonia. Diflerent varieties. 

Perennial Phlox. Different varieties. 

Qypsophlla paniculata. While. 

Gafllardla. 

AquUegla (Columbine). Different varieties. 

Asters. Different varieties. 

Coreopsis Lanceolata. . Yellow. 

Delphiniums. Shades of blue. 

Helenhims. Shades of yellow. 

Hemerocallis Fla va (Lemon Day Lily). 

Funkia Subcordata (White Day Lily). 

FunklaCeorulea(Bluo Day Lily). 

Funkia Bieboldl. Green and white foliage. 

Dlcentra ( Bleeding Heart). 

Oriental Poppies. Shades of scarlot and black. 

AstUbeJaponlca (Japanese splrea). White. 

Golden Glow. * 

THE RCnOObROOM. 

There should be a definite plan of action in the decoration of each room and corridor 
that the retmlte in the entire building may form a harmonious whole. To this end 
the following euhjecte should be considered : Color of walln, pictures, caets, temporary 
objects, blackboard drawings, jx)tter)% plants, and flowers. 

Color of walh.— This generally receives too little attention. The color and tone of 
the walls in a schoolroom should dejiend ui>on the amount and quality of light ’which 
it receives, and this is governed by the point of compass to which the windows open, 
and by their relative size. The color of the woodwork and walls should be considered 
together. WTiero the natural color of the wood can be retained, the effect is very 
pleasing. If the woodwork is |>ainted, it ehoyld be done in light broken tones of color, 
in harmony with the wall tint, due regard being given to those colors which best with- 
stand the activities of school life. A wall against which pictures and casts are to he 
placed should have no pattern to Confuse the eye. Soft, restful tints should be used — 
lighter tones in the darker rooms, and darkhr tonee in the lighter rooms. A plying 
effect may be produced by bringing tlie tints of the ceiling down the side walls to the 
picture-molding, and completing the remainder of tlie side walls iu one tone of color. 

Picturfs . — In the selection of pictures, the following suggestions should be noted: 
Size and general color effect, subject, process of production, cost, frame, and hanging. 
Size and general color effect . — For permanent decorations, pictures should not only 
be large enough to fill the desired space well upon the w'alls, hut the details of the 
pictures themselves should be sufficiently large and* clear to he seen easily across the 
room. They should be selected also with reference to the color tonee of other objects 
in the room, and to the light which they will receive when placed in position. It is 
much wiser to wait imtil sufficient funds for a satisfactory article are secured than to 
purchase inferior things whenever a little money is accumulated. 

subject of the picture is of great importance, and should be selected 
with special reference to the ageymnd knowledge of the pupils. It is well for the 
picture to have a direct hearing upon their Uvee, or upon the subjects about which 
they are studying. The beauty of the picture is of first importance^ however, and 
should not be sacrificed for the sake of inatnictipn. It should also be remembered 
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that the cost of a picture, or the reputation of the artut, ie not a eure f^uide aa to its 
value for echool purposee. 

Process of, production.— \i is very aeldom, indeed, that an original picture can be 
afforded for the echoolroom. ’ Reproductions must take their place. 

Photographs — K silver print photograph, taken diftctly from nature or from a fine 
painting, ie probably the beet picture without color that can he obtained for a small 
^ sum. A silver print will change elighlly with time, and for this reason a carbon print, 
which is permanent, is more deeirahle. Carbon prints come in several colors, varying 
from a green isb gray, through various tones of brown, to a deep red brown, suggestive 
in many cases of the richness of color in the original painting. They are unfortunately 
somewhabexpeDsive, but one fine, large carbon is worth many of the smaller cheaper 
' prints. 

Colored photographs . — Many good colored jihotographs, eej^ecially of architecture 
and natural scenery, can now be found. When large and simply framed, they are fre- 
quently to be i‘.referrod to the uncolored phot/o^phs of the same subject. 

Ualf Large half tones are obtainable at a low price, but vary greatly in 

quality. Where cost is an important \tem they should be considered. 

Solar prints. — So\ur prints are comparatively iiiexfK?nsive, but s<^mewhat liable to 
• fade. Many large arcbitoctural pieces are quite satisfactory at their price and may 
be used to advantage in large rooms and corridors. Fine examples may be seen in 
the magarine reading room at the public library. 

Photogravures.— Good photogravures are excellent as reproductions, and as their 
cost is relatively about the same as that of carbon photographs they should be con- 
sidered together. 

Lithographs, — Lithographs, like half tones, are inexpensive and should be used 
when cost must be the first consideration. 

Colored lithographs , — These vary' greatly in quality. Those reproduced from famous 
paintings are usually not at all desirable, but those made from pictureg painted for 
this special purpose are exceedingly good. They are delighftul in color, and being 
usually large and inexpensive should certainly have an important part in echool- 
poom decoration. This process of reproduction for water-color paintings is such that 
it is fre<]uently difficult to distinguish a print when framed from tlie original painting. 

Jteference is specially made to those of Ueviere, Paris;’ Teubner, Leipzig; Prang, 
Boston. 

CoiL— The Kstof pictures and casts to be found on a succeeding page is not intended 
to he complete, but to 'suggest those things that seem beat adapted to echoolroom 
decorattf)n at the present time. In selecting, reference may be had to the collection 
of catalogues at the office of the sujHjrintendeiit of schools. Further infonnation may 
then be had' of tlie local dealers or of the Arflreague. Importation! may be made 
througti the league free of duty. This in many cases will materially seduce the cost • 
of the better class of pictures. 

Frame , — Many otherwise pleasing pictures are spoiled by poor framing. The 
object of the frame is to serve as a break between the surrounding background and 
the picture, and not as a piece of decoration indtself. It should be a plain band- of 
wood of a width suitable for the picture and hanuonizing with it in color. If a mat 
is used, it ahould be in hannony wlh both picture and frame as ,to size and color. 

The picture and frame should form one harmonious whole, of which the picture itself 
should be the center of interest. 

Hanging , — \\Tien the picture is framed and placed upon the wall it no longer stands 
alone as a separate thing, but forms a part of the whole scheme of decoration. Jt 
should hang nearly fiat from the moldiilg/ as low aa it can be well placed, and should 
then seem to form a component part of a well-planned, harmonious room. 

Casts sro beautiful for their line and mass, and when made from sharp molds 
are nearly as fine as the original mfidel. The difference between a good and a poor ^ 
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caa be told, M a rule, .by the price, cheap caiita being made from womK)ut molds, 
breat cw *ould be Uken in selecting casts for the above reason. They should be aa 
placed in the schoolroom that they receive tJie light from one side, if jiosrible, ih order 
to accent i*e relief to the beet effect. Generally speaking, one large cast is sufficient 
for any ordinary schoolroom. 

rmporoi^ ofyats.-Objects placed in the room temporarily should express the fact 

frankly It is almost itnixwsible to keep suclrthings in hannony with their surround- 

mgs, their uaefulness Ixjing sufficient excuee for their prewnce. They should be 

remoi^ as soon as their purp<«e is served an<l allowed to remain'to become covered 
With dust. 

Bfaciftoarrf ^uaru/a.-Rctures drawn upon the board are for purposes of instruction 
not for andjlike all teiiiporarj’ things, should be done away with when they 
nave fulnlled their mission,, . ^ 

Viecca. simple in 

Ime and good in color,. are desirable, but are unfort^tely generally expensive. The 

"‘“"y <*ops are filled should be carefully 
avoi^. One or tvro pieces well placed about a room add greatly to its appearance 
Heproductions of antique brass, copper, and jiewfer are also desirable, as many of the 
pieces are beautiful in line, while the color of the metal ad<ls a pleasing note te the 
general color echerae. ^ 

few well-kept, thrifty plants, with or without flowers, add 
to the cheerfulness of a schoolroom. The more hardy palms and ferns, when placed 
in dnp glaze jara of simple form and beautiful color, are desirable and afford a vrrv 
effective decoration. Children delight in bringing the teacher bunches of all mrts7f 
bl^ms, fr^uently with stems so short that it is not easy to put them in water. 
There is no beauty m such a bouquet, and no encouragement should given it A 

Xte T appropriate vase or jar, is beautiful 

^ i,^' harmony with the receptacle 

Md should not produce a feeling of being overcrowded. Branches and blossoms and 
few flowers are also capable of fine arrangements independent of vases In the 
^m^ grades and m the high schools a committee of pupils might be appointetl 
te^ charge of this method of decoration. Care should-always be taken Tat the 
flowers ve freah and that none whose pollen is irritating kre used within doors 
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ItaliAn Art. 

AlbeniseUl: 

The Visitation. 

AngeUoo: 

Coronatbo of the Virgin, 
Bartolomnieo:' 

Two Angels. 

Virgin and ChUd with Saints. 
Bellini: 

Virgin Enthroned. 

Bottloel^: 

Coronation of the Virgin, 
•Fortitude. 

Holy Family. 

Uadonna. (London.) 
ICinerra. 

CtebDoWL 

Poetry. 

Bt. OeolUa. 

Virgin and ChUd. 

Cerpacob: 

AJOgd with Mamblin. 

St. Oeofga and the Dragon. 
TMAmpb of St Qaorge, 


' ItallBD Art— Continued. 
Correggio: 

Itfadonna In Adoratbn, 

Holy Night, 

Da Credl: 

Madonna of tbe Adoratbn.'* 

Da Forli: 

Angels, (flerlea.) 

DaYbci; 

The Last Supper. 

Mona Lisa. 

Del Barb: 

HolyPamOy. (Fbrenoe.) 

Madonna of tbe Harpbs, (Details.) 
-St. John. 

Domenbhino: 

Cumean Sibyl, ' 

Diana's Hunt. 

DonateUo: 

St, Oeorge. 

OhlrUndab: 

Bead of the Atgel. 

Head of St Elisabeth. 

Bead of tha Virgin. 
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ItAlUm Art— Continued. ( 

Giorgione: 

The CoDoert. 

Giotto: 

Dante. 

Gnkio Renl: 

Aurora. 

Mater Dolorosa. 

Bt. Michael. 

Lippi: 

Coronation of the Virjtln. 

Ix)tto: 

Three Ages of Man. 

Luini: 

Virgin of.the Rose Trellis. 

Mantegna: 

Virgin Enthroned with Angels. 
Masaccio: ^ 

Tribute Money 
Michael Angelo: 

Prophets. (Sktine Chapel ') 

Sihyb. (SUtlne Chei>el.) 

Fahna Vecchlo; 

Bt. Barbara. 

Raphael: 

Burning of the Castle. 

Follgno Madonna. 

Holy Family 

Justice. Philosophy. Poetry. 
Liberation of St. Peter. 

Madonna of the Cardinal. 

Madonna of the Chair. 

Madonna of the Fish ^ 

Madonna of (he Grand Duke. 

Slstine Madonna. 

'Parnassus. (Detail) 

Portrait of nimsclf. 

School of Athens. 

Sibyls. 

fit. John In the Desert 
St. Cecilia. 

Two Angels from Daldechlno Madonna. 
Transfiguration. (Details.) 

TitlOD: 

Bella. 

Flora. 

Magdalen. 

Presentation of the Virgin. 

The Assumption. 

Three Graces. 

Veronese: 

' Industry. 

Angel with Mandolin. 

Verocchk): 

Two Angels. 

French Art. 

Adam: 

The Cat Family. 

Baa tien* Lepage: 

Joan of Arc. 

Bashklrtseff: 

The Meeting. * 

Rosa Donheur: 

Pbiigbing. 

The Horse Fair. 


Fret^h Art— ('ontlnuod. 

Ros.'i Bonhetir— Continued 
Brittany Cattle. 

Brittany Bheep. 

Deer In the Foreet. 

Itoiigtieroau: 

Little Scholar. 

Breton: 

Bong of the Lark. 

Corot : 

I I.ake Nemi. * 

Spring. 

I The Lake. 

I DaubiRny:* 

I Spring. 

j Dagnan-Bouvfrel : 

Ai tlie Watering Trough. 

Diipr^: 

Tho Balloon. 

The Haymakers. 

G<<rome: 

The Two Majesties. 

Oreuie: 

Cliild with Apple. 

Broken Jar.*^ 

Jacqiic: 

The Sheepfold. 

I/O Bnm : 

Portrait. 

Mother and (Tiild. 

Lerolle: 

By the Riverside. 

Shepherdess and Sheep. 

Ix>rraln: 

HSVbor at Surtsot . 

Marckc : 

The Water Gale. 

A Golden Autumn Day. 

The Mill 
Millet; 

The Angelas. 

The Gleaners. 

The Sheplierdess. 

The Sower. 

The First 8tep. 

Feeding Her IUrd.s. 

Feeding tlie Hens. 

The Goose Ofrl. 

RegnauU: 

Horses of Achilles. 

Renoiif: 

A Helping Hand. 

Rousseau: 

Sunset in Fprest. 

Troyon : 

Oxen Going to Work. 

Oxen Ploughing. 

Flwish Art. 

AlmaoTademe; 

Reading Homer 
Rubens: 

Holy Family. 

Infant Christ and 8t, John. 
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Ftemtah Art-Continued, 

Rubens— CkJDtlnuftd ■ 

King David with Harp, f 

Portrait of Htmself. 

Portrait of M^lmilian 1. * 

Van Dyck: 

Baby Stuart. 

Children of CliarleA I. 

Lord Wharton, 

Portrait of llhnself. ^ 

Prinp6 Karl. 

Prince Rupert. 

Repone lu Egypt. 

William II, of .Vawwi. 

Van Eyck; 

*'■ Angel of Anmtnclation. 




iJutch Art. 

Dou; 

Cat in Window. 

Soap Bubbles. 

Hackaert: 

Avenue of Ash Trees. 

Hals: f 

Jolly Man. 

Man with Sword. 

Staging Boy, 

Hobbema: 


. Avenue of Trees. 
The Mill. 

The Water Mill, 
liauve: 

Sheep, Autumn. 
Sheep, Spring. 
Potter: 

The Wolf Dog. 
Rembrandt: 




Abrahan ami Angels. 

Meeting of David and Absalom. 
Portrait of nim.self. . 

Portrait of Mother. 

Portrait of Wife, 
theMiU. 

The Night Watch. 

The PolUh Rider. 

Runner: 

^ A Fascinating Tale. 

The Final Move. 

Royadael: 

The MUl. 

Ter Borch: 

The rencert. 


(lerman Art. 

Bodenhausen: 

Madonna. 

Durer: 

ChrUt in the Temple. 

The Four Apostles. 

Hoffman: ^ 

Worship of the WIm Men. 

The Childhood of Christ, 
Holbein; 

Chrlrttxw of Demnark. 

\ Madonna of the Meyer FamOy. 

Portrait of Edward VI. 
Portrait of HhanU. 


I German Art— Continued, 

I Llnbach: 

I W agner. 

I Bismarck. 

I Meiiicl: 

A Reader, 

; Meyer von Bremen, 

I ThePetBinl, 

j I’lockhorst: 

The Good Shepherd, 

Richter; 

Queen bouLse. 
j Be hr ever; 

I An Aral). 

.^rabs In the Desert, 

^ Halt In the Oasis. 

I Sutlernmits; 

I'rinoe of I >eniiiark.. 
rhde: 

Christ and the I’easonli. 

Spanish Art. 

Murillo: 

Children of tho Shell. 

Divine Shepherd. 

Holy KoJiiily, 

Immacumlo C’ontvption, 

Melon Eatera, 

St. Jolm aaa Child. 

Virgin and Child. 

Velasquei; 

infant Maria Theresa, 
i’urtralt uf a Youth. 

Ihince Batlhazur. 

The King’s Family, 

English Art. 

Hiu lie- Jones: 

Golden Stiilr. 

Praise of \'enus. 

Con.s table: 

Valley E'arin. 

Cornfield. ' 

Crane: 

The Mower. 

D.lcksce: 

Tho Child Ilonde], 

Douglass: 

Ancient Drltoas, 

Gains borough; 

Blue Boy. * c 

Duchess of DevoUihlre. 

Mrs. Siddoms. 

Herring: 

A Scanty Meal. 

X Society of Friends. 

Lawrence: ^ 

Benjamin tVest. 

Prints Charlotte. ‘ 

Sir Walter Scott. 

Landseer: 

Connoisnurs, 

Dignity and Impudence. 

Distinguished Member of the Humane Society. 
King Charleo bpanieis. 

Saved. 

Shoeing the Horse. 

Sloping Bloodhound., , 


i i'i 


# • 
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EogUsh Art— Contloued. 

IvelghUin: 

(jreek alrls Haying Hall. 

Keynolds; 

Age of Iimo(«iice. 

Duchess of Devonshire and Daughter. 
Infant Rainuel- 
Turner:* 

Apiirom h to \"enic«. 

Slave Ships. 

American Art. 

Alflxumter: 

Tut of Basil. 

Antiarson: 

Kuundllng (Wrls. 

, Iliirnes: ^ 

Family Cares. 
iJlashfleld:* 

Christiii.u CliiiuKi. 
hou;;ht()n: 

Evonpeilne. 
rUprim Exiles. 

I’ilpritns Oolnp to ('hUrch. 
rrisi'Ula, 

iteturn of the Mayflower. 

Brush: 

Motlier milt Child. 

C'oplcy: 

Samuel .Adams. 

John Hancock. 

UorrLsun: 

Amateurs. 


American Art — Continued. 

Homer: 

Fog Worulug, 

Lookout, “.All's Well.'* 

‘Illness: 

Amuiiin Bold. 

Laiulsca]>e. 

MtA'ord: 

Evening In the Harlior. 

Peole: 

Beorge Washington. 

Sargent: 

Prophets' F'rleze. 

Carnation Lily, Lily Koee. 

Thayer: 

C aril as. 

Stuart: 

t'hicf Justice Jay* 

Beorgo Washington. 

Martha \t*ashlngUm. 

John Adams. 

Thomas Jeflersoii 
Trumbull: 

Signing the E>eclaraUon of Independence, 
Surrender of nurgoyuo. 

.Alexander Hamilton. 

Whistler: 

Head of Ulacksmith. 

Little Ruse. 

Portrait of Mother. 


-Egypt. 


Nllcand l*yfamids. 

Pyramids of Cheops. 
ryTarniil.s and Desert. 

Temple of Karnak. 

Temple of Philoe. 

Breero. 

Krtx’theuin. 

Partlienon. 

Temple of Minerva. 

The Acropolis. 

,* Italy. 

( Floreuco.) 

Baptistry. * 

Campanile. 

Cstheilral and Campanile, 
l.oggia del Lantl. 

PittI Palace. 

Ponte Voerhio. 

iMUan.) 

Cathedral'. 


(Home.) 


Aqueduet of Claudius. 

Arch of Constantine. 

Arch of Titus. 

Arch of Sept itnus Severus. 
Applan Way. ^ 

Baths of Cararalla. 

Capitol. 

Castle ami Bridge of St. Aoigelo. 
Colosseum. 

Forum and Arch of Titus. 


AHCUlTECTUmC AND BCE.SEEy. 


Italy -Continued. 


(Rome)— A^ontlnned. 


Konira anil Trajan's Column. 
Fonim and Temple oT Anltnous. 
Grand Panorama of Rome. 

Interior of Si . Paul’s. 

Palace of the Caesars. 

Palace of Tiberius. 

I’ontheon. 

Temple of Vesta. ^ 

Temple of I’cacc. 

Trajan's Column. 

Thjan's Column and Arch of Titus. 
Vatican. * 


(Venice.) 


Bridge of Slgb.H. 
Ducal Palace. 

Grand Canal. 

Rialto. 

St. Mark's. 

Church of the Salute. 




(Verona.) 

Amphitheater. 

Spain. 

Alhambra. 

Court of Lions. 

Court of Myrtles. 

Hall of the Arabaasadors. 
Mosque of (Cordova. 

Francs. 

Amiens Cathedral. 

Notre Dame. 

Rheims Cathedral. 

Rouen Cathedral. 
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V 


Clermony 


Cologne ('alhednU. 
lleideltwrg Caelle. 

Rt, SophU. 


*Tiirkey. 

Kngtflnd. 


Ann Hathaway’s t’oLtage. 
Durham Cathedral. 
Houses of Parliament. 
I.incoUi Cathedral. 
Peterboro Cathedral, 
Rhakeepecre’a House. 


Uaucroft, George. 
Columbus, Christopher. 
Franklin, Benjamin, 
Lincoln. Abraham. t$ 


England— Continued. 

The Tower. 

Warwick Castle. 

Windsor Casile. 

Westminster Ablwy, 

Cniie<l 

Capitol at Washington.' > 
ji Niagara Falla. 

I^wer Falla, Vellowstoue Pork. 
Wimhington's Homo, Uouiil \'ernon. 
1 oeemlte Valley, K1 CapUan. 
Vosemito Valley, Mirror Lake. 

rAMoUS MKN AND WOMKN. ^ *’* 

A 

l.oiigtellow, Henry W. 

M'a.shington, (leorge. 

Wa.shlngion, Martha. 

Whittier, John G. 


PHOTOORArnS OF STATUARY. 


Hermes of Praxiteles, 

Lion on Kagle'a Back. (Thorwnldtjen.) 


1 Lion of Lucerne. 

I .Momnon of Tliel>eB. 


UNCl.AS.SlFlEb. 


Colored Lithographs. 
Teubner Prints. 
Bolghtlande^ Prints. 
Riviere PrtnU. 
Mucha Prints. 

Dutch Prints. 


English Prints. 

Fit troy Pictures. 

Color Plates from Book, Carton Moore Park. 
Landscape Rcprotluctlous, Thaulow. 
Landscape fteproducUous, Boecklln. 


Refer to complete catalogue of P. P. Caprotri & Bro. 


I 


516. Boy and Goose. 

523. duppticanl Youth. 

Wl. Boy ExtractUig Thom. 
2611. Cherub and Dolphin. 
2605-2506. Cherubs with Shields. 
4037. Ilypnos. 

5151. BOy. 

5152. Infant Christ. 

5153. Young Girl. 

5154. St. John. 
j5156. Young Girl. 

^5163. Infant Christ. 

6166. Dante. 

6193. David, 

5400. Longfellow. 

5416. Bancroft. 

5422. Hawthorne. 

6424. Irving. 

5433. John Adams. 

54^, Columbus. 

5441^ Franklin. ' 

544S. Lincoln. 

M40. Lincoln. 

5457. WashlngUm. 

5170. Mwcury. 

6017. Whittier. 

7000*7003. The Parthenon Frieie. 
7054. Nike. 

7074-7075. Cliartot.Race. 

7082, Antlnous. 


7085. Dancing Girb. 

7080. Kleusitilan Relief, 
H350-83o9, The Cantoria Frlete, 
S362. Bamhino. 

H3G3. Bambino, 

8372. Madonna and Child. 

8373. Madonna and Child. 

8383. Madonna and Child. ^ 
8381. Madonna and Child. 
8103a. Cherub. 

81(Ma. Cherub. 

8105. Cherub. 

8407a. Cherub. 

8108. Oierub. 

8108a. Cherub. 

8411. Madonna and Child. 

10007. Triumph of .Uexander. 
10009. Fllghtof Night. 
10014-10019. Nymphs. 
10024-10025. Cupids. 
10028-10029. Cupids. 
lOOlL Cu'pkls Singing. 

12800. Bear Dancing. 

12804, Elephant Walking. 

13805, Elephant Running. 

12806, Lkm. 

12819. Tiger. 

18801. Frieu, 

18000. Torek Holder. 

18064, Oothlo SpandiH. 



Ji 
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, • drawing and art IN; schools, V' 

: » 

F. MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT. 

Materials for tko work in drawling were necessafily limited in the 
early days. Paper was used sparingly and work of the puj)ils was 
confined to slate pencil and slate or blackboard, neither surface 
especially adapted to acceptable (pialitios of technic. * High-school 
departments, however, and teachers of d^aJ^dng were able to j)rocuro 
an extensive line of material available' for the more advanced work, 
drawing wdiich aimed for the most part at the higher branches of art, 
such as painting, sculpture, or architecture., 

A partial list of such materiah taken from Walter Smith’s “Art 
Education,” 1873, follows: 

Simps(ni’fl 12 platofl of OutlinoB for Hl:\ck board. 7s. 

Delanietj’ Freo-hund Outlines of (’ommwi Things, -IS eubjerto. • 5s. 

(*( {)ieH fur Outline Drawing. * 

Delamee* Outlines of Animuls^* Is. 

Dyce’s Elementary Outlines of Oniamont. 5s, 

Morghen’s Outlines of the Human I igure, 20 phUee. 3h. 4(1. . 

AlbertiJllis^ Foliage, 4 plates (size 20 by 8 inched). 5d. 

('opies fur Shaded Drawing. 

Renaissance Uosette, unmounted. 3d. 

Ornament from a Greek Frieze, unmounted. 3d. 

Early English ( apital, unmounted. 4d. 

Renaissance Scroll, Tomb in S. M. Dei Frim, Venice. Is. 4d. 

Architectural and Machine Drawing. 

Selected Examples of Machines of Inm and Woodwork (French), by Stanislas Petit. 
, 60 sheets, at 13s. per dozen. £3 5s. 

Architectural Stupes, by I. B. Trifou, 20 plates. XI Ills, 4d, 

Engineer and Mafliinista Drawing Book, 71 plates. £1 12s. 

Laxlon's Examples of Building Construction in Divisions. lOs. 

Colored Examphs. 

A email diagram of color, unmounted. 9d. 

ReUgrove’s Manual and Catechism in Color, 9d. 

Two Plates of Elementary Design. Is. 

Cotman*8 Pencil Landscapes (nine), set, mounted, los. * ^ 

^ Solid Models, eU:. 

Slip, two set squares and T square. 5s. 

Elliott's case of instruments. 6s. 9d. , 

Elliott’s Prize Instrumental Case with 6-incb compasses, pen and pencil leg, two 
email compasses, pen and scale. 18s. 

A box of models for parochial schools. £ 1 4s. 

Mr. Binn’e Models for Illustrating the Elementary Principles of Orthograpbic Projec- 
tion 08 applied to Mechanical Drawing, in box. XI 10s. 

Three Objects of Form in Pottery (Minton’s):‘Indian Jar, 5a. ; Celadon Jar, 3s. 9d,; 
bottle, 5s. . ‘ 
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Five selected Vues in MAjolica*Wftre (Minton’e) each 8s. 6d., £1 2s. 6<L 
Three selected Vases in Earthenware (Wedgewood’s) 4s. 9d., 4s, Pd., and 6a. 

Books, etCi, followed, mainly on perepective, linear drawing, and geometry. 

To-day charts and outline drawings for copy are seldom in 
evidence. A number of excellent textbooks ere published and are 
not only graded, \>ut adapted to special phases of art teaching and 
the different seasons of the year. The illustrations are examples of 
^ the finest of reproductions in outline, light and shade, and color, from 
original drawings by the best of American artists. Loose-leaf texts 
are also published by various houses and assist materially in supple- 
menting the teachers' outlines. With the abolition . of the slate, 
papers adapted to various jnedia were soon forthcoming. The 
present supply list of the city supervisor contains from 4 to 10 or 
more different kinds and colors of Rawing paper. Such lists include: 

y White paper for pencil, crayon, or water color. 

Colored paper for pencil, crayon, or water color, 

Japanese or onion skin paper for brush or tracing. 

Bogus paper for drawing or handwork. 

^ Construction pa^rs in colors for handwork. 

Stencil paper. 

White paper for mechanical drawing, - 
Buplex paper for mechanical drawing. 

Cross section papers. , 

Charcoal paper. 

Colored papers for mounting 
Blotting*papers for mounting. ' . , 

Cardboard for mounting. 

Transfer paper and tracing cloth and paper. 

Blue print paper. 

FoUovrdng the advent of manual training, arts and crafts, and 
riementary handwork, many new mourns came into use which 
mclude: , 

Cardboard for box, folio, etc., con truction. 

Clay for modeling and pott«r>*. 

Plaatcrcine for modeling aud pottery design. 

Wood for whittling or heavier bench work. 

Brass and coppe^for crafts work. 

Reeds and raffia for basketr)*. 

Yams, strings, and jute for weaving. 

Textiles for stenciling or appliqu^. 
lather for to61ing, etc. 

Advuiced classes in well-oq^uipp^ high schools use in addition to 
Ae above, silver, enamels, and .semiprecious stones for work in 
jewelry. Vocational courses employ all mourns applicable to the 
T trade or vocation. ■ ' 


•; . ; Ad^tional mediums which are in daily use include peh^cUs <of ■ 

V variou* grades, from very soft' sketching pencils to very hard pAnri^ 
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used for mech&mcal drawing, colored 'crayons of a more or less waxy 
composition; colored chalks, charcoal, and ^ater color, both in tuj>e8 
and cakes. “Tempera'' water colors (opaque colors) have very 
recently been placed before the pupils and require colored papers 
for use. These are a very effective and quick, working medium, 
which were first introduced from foreign countries. Boxes for water 
colors vary from the "three-color box," containing what has been 
termed "standard red, yellow, md blue," to boxes containing six, • 
eight, and more colors. There is but little difference in the various 
makes of school colors, though their qualiti^ of permanence are 
necessarily greatly inferior to those in professional use. Brushes of 
camel's hair are usually supplied with each box. 

The Japanese have been instrumental in placing many useful and 
inexpensive materials before our a^ools for use Jn drawing. Such 
materials are brushes, wood block prints in black and white and color, 
stencils, books of .nature drawing and designs, papers for drawing 
and mounting and decorative vase forms". 

The following fnaterials are also in constant use in the modem 
school systetn : 


Scale rulee. 

Compassoa. 

Drawing “ kite” (boards 
with T square and tri- 
angle. 


Erasere. 
Sciaeors. 
Looms. 
Water paaa. 
Paste. 


Models. 

Dyes. 

Stencil brusihee. - 
Stencil knives. 


In the average grades nothing but movable equipment is employed 
for th^ drawing w’ork. High schools, however, with special teachers 
and special courses pro\dded equipment to conform with the require- 
ments of advanced wojk. Rooms are architecturally designed to^ 
meet lighting and other conditions for such study. Cabinets espe- 
cially designed for holding casts, still life; portfolios, drawing papers, 
drawing boards, and individual supplies are installed. Special adjust- 
able tables and model stands are provided and in addition casts, 
pottery forms, and other objects for ^ drawing. Drawing boards, 
instruments, T square and triangld§, blue print frames, and drawing 
inks are supplied. 

In the newer technical and city liigh schools facilities are offered for 
courses in the industrial and applied arts. These include metal and 
jewelry equipment, benches, jew^elers' saws, files, blowpipes, viseS| 
burnishers, chasing tools, hammers, etc.; pottery and ceramic equip- 
ment, kiln, potter's wheel, molds, c^bmets to hold partially completed ’ . ; 
worS and materials for glazing and decorating; textile equipment, ' ’ 

looms, and necessary material for weaving. Courses in art advcr- 
tising, millinery, and custom design, interior decoration and commer- . ^ 
cial design include ^uipment already enumerated and in Addition 
material from which to obtain ideas; For thi s purpose schools ip a. 
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few localities have come to realize the value of the museum and such 
objects as stuffed animals, fishes, birds, etc.; and objects of ancient 
cndtamanship are borrowed. 

The need of these special courses in the industrial and applied arts 
is, constantly growing, and with them must com^the school museum, 
a feature which should be m the equipment of j^ery" school, with or 
, without ppecial courses. 

Two magazines are published which are of direct help to the work 
of the public schools— the “School Arts Magazine,” edited by Henry 
Turner Bailey, of North Scituate, Mass., formerly Massachusetts State 
agent iop drawing, and the ‘'Manual Training Magazine,” edited by 
Charles S. Bennett, director manual arts department, Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute, of Peoria, 111. A magazine for vocational schools, 
called “The Vocational Magazine,” has been recently published by 
Mr. Bennett. This is, however, of leas direct help along art lines. 

The School Arts Magazine, originally issued in September, 1901, 
as “The Applied Arts Book,” and edited by Frederick H. Daniels, 
became “The School Arts Book” in 1903. It was again changed in 
name, and this time in size, in 1912, and is called “The School Arts 
Magazine.” It is a finely illustrated publication, filled with practical 
and timely suggestions covering all phases of public* school art work, 
and published 10 montlis in (he year. It is adapted to both grade 
teacher and supervisor and is of great value in the schoolroom itself. 

VThe Manual Ttaining Magazine,” originally published four tinies 
a year, is now issued in October, December, February, April, mnd 
June. It is a well-printed magazine containing helpful problems 
and excellent articles on the m^ual arts in the public schools. - It 
is especially adapted for the use of the manual training teacher and 
supervisor of elementary handwork. 

Following are statements showing list§ of supplies prescribed for 
San Francisco and for Boston: 


We uue no drawing books and the board of education supply no models or charts. 
White, bogus or onionskin paper ia supplied to the pupiii, but they purchase their 
owtf color media. 

All draviDgs are done in color or brush and ink, the lead pencil being used only for 
the preliminary eiercises. 

Water colors are not obligatory, but we used in some schools, generally giammar 
ichoole, the color media in gene^ use, in an eight-color box of crayoeiaph in Grades 
I, II, and III.’ 

List of Suffxjss as OxmiNBO for Boston* 






Equipment is replenished in September on the basis of principals * reports for which 
bUnloi are furnished in March. 

Grades I, II, and III are himiahed tcmgn (4J-inch), one pair to two pupils; to be 
i|i sets, each set khared by two clsssee. 

' ^ KatlMrlfM N. Ball, wpenrhor, Ban Fraudno, Gal. 
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Supplies are furnished in September and January on the basis of principals* * reports 
for which blanks are iuniahed in March and September, 

The list shows the various articles supplied, and the annual quota of each. 


Tubes of paste, 2 to 20 ptipils 

Drawing paper, gru , 6-ioch by 0- inch/ 101 sheets to eath pupU. 
Drawing paper, white. 6-loch by f^loco, 16 slieets to each pupil. 


Drawing paper, my, ^Inch by 18-lnch, 1 sheet toeach puph. 
Prmt«dinustratioas(SantaCUuis), 1 to each pupU. 

Peoctls, Dixon's Special Black, No. 312, 1 to each pupil 


Pasteboard nilea, 1 to each pupQ. 

C<4ored crayons, 3 boxes to 3 pupfls. > 

GRADE II. 

Tubes of paste, 3 to 20 pupils. 

Drawing paper, gray, 6-lnch by 0-inch. 160 sheets to each pupO, 
Drawing paper, white, 6-inch by D-lnco, 16 sheets to each pupil. 
Drawing paper, gray, 12-inch by 18-inch, 1 sheet to each pupil. 
Printed lUustratloas (Santa Claus), 1 to each pupQ. 

Pencflh) Dixon 's Special Black, NO. 312, 1 to each pupO. 
Pasteboard rules. 1 to each pupfl. ~ 

Paper fasteners, t-tnch, 1 box to 400 pupils. 

Envelopes, 8-bich by IHoch, 1 to each pupil, 

Ccrtored crayons, I box to 2 pupils.* 

White gmnined stars, 1 box to 7 pupils. 

Balls of gray twine 1 ball to 60 pupils. 

\ 

GRADE III, 

Tubes of paste, 2 to 20 pupils. 

Drawing paper, gray, 6- inch by ^inch, 160 sheets to each pupil. 
Drawing paper, gray, 8-inch br 12-inch, 4 sheets to each pupil. 
Drawing paper, white, 6-tnch by 9-incfa, 16 sheets to each pupfl. 
Drawing^per, white, ^inch by 12- inch, 4 sheets to each pupil. 
Printed nlustrattons (hags), 1 1) each pupfl. 

Tracing paper, 6-lnch by 81nch, 4 sheets to each pupfl. 

Pencils, Ducon's Special Black, No. ?12, 1 to each pupfl. 
Pasteboard rul(^, 1 to each pupfl. 

Ralls of gray twine, 1 to 60 pupils. . 

Bristol bWd,gray, 6^inchby 7-tnch. 2 sheets to each pupil. 
Envelopes, 8-lnch by ll-tnch,l to each pupfl. 

Colored crayons, 1 box to 2 pupfls.* 


Ondft IV, V, VI, Vll, viir i 

Water-oolor brushes, 1 to each pupil. 

Water-color boxes^ong. with red, blue, yellow, and black, 1 to 2 pupils. 

Water cups, I to 2 pu(Hls. , 

Pairs soisson, 4^nch (Grades VI to VIII). 1 to 2 pupils. / 

In grades IV and V use 6-inch manual training scissors (4^lnch in girls’ schools), see Uanual Training. 
AtomUer (for teachers of Grade Vtll), 1 to group of classes. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 

Osrdboard consfrac/ion— Orodr IV. ^ 

Pairs soisson, 6-lnch (for drawing also), 1 to 2 pupils. 

Rules, i-lnch, l to 2 boys. 

Rules, yrioch, 1 to 2 boys. 

Triangles, 1 to 2 boys. 

(^)mpass attachments, 1 to 2 hoys. 

(^)nauctor’s nuDcbaa, 1 to 10 boys. 

Trybom’s "Cardboard Construction," l toclara. 

Bookbinding— Grad# K* 

Pairs acisson. 64nch (for drawing also), 1 to 2 pupils. 

Rulas, yrlncn, 1 to 2 Myt. 

Trlanglea, 1 to 2 boys. 

Pasta nrusbee, 1 to 6 boys, 

Ey^at puDohes, 1 to 26 boys. 


TTe^fnf— Gi 


>rad# V7. 


Pairs aciMOra. 41-inch (ftw drawing also), 1 to 2 pupils. 
Rulas, tV-iboii, 1 to 2 boyt. 

Small looms, 1 to each boy. 

Largs looms, as dealrad. 


* 1 These crayons with those left over should besutflcient to supply each pupfl with a box. 

* To be used tu sits, esoh set shared by two eiaseea. 
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ORADB nr. 


Droving. 

Dntwlnf ptpw, gnr, ^tnch bv li-lnch. 60 shMts to wh pupil, 
prftwixig p«per, white, 9-incb by U-locii, 24 sberu to each pupil. 
Tubea (upast«, 3 to 30 pupils. 

PendU. OixoD *s 8, 141 , 1 to each pupil, 

Cakes ofoolor, red, blue, aud charcoal p^y, 1 dozen each to 50 pupils. 
Cakes of color, yellow, 1 dozen to 25 pupils. 

Erasers, 1 to 2 pupils. 

Envelop, lOdnch by 13-tnch. 1 to each pupil. 

Cidorea crayons, bydrauitc pressed,* 1 box to 2 pupils, 

* ^ Grade I V— Manual tralniru. 

Gray twine, l ball to 18 boys. 

Pencils, Dixon’s B, 1 to each pupil. 

Screenings, 24-lncb by 30-lnch, green, 1 sheet to en h boy. 

Bristol board, 22-lncb by 28-lncn, J colors, 0 sheets to each buy. 

Tabes of paste, 1 tube to 4 boys. 


Dravirtg. 

^wing paper, gray, Wnch bv KWnch. .'0 sftoets to each pupil. 
Drawing paper, white, 0-incb by 12-tncn, 24 shueis lu each pupil. 
Tubea of paste, 2 to 30 pupils. 

Pencils, Dixon's 8, 141, 1 to each pupil. 

Cakes of col or, red. blue, and charcoal gray, 1 dozen eaih to 50 pupils. 
Cakes of color, yellow, l dozen to 25 pupils. 

Erasers, 1 to 2pupils. 

Envelopes, lO-Incn hy 13-lnrh, 1 to each pupil. 

Bristol board, 22-tnch hy 2S4nch , 3 colors, 1 sheet to 5 pupils. 
Pasteboard mount, 9Hucb by 12)-Lncli, 2 sheets to oach girl. 

Colored crayons, hydraulic pressed,* i box to 2 pupils. 

Manual /rtinlny. 

Needles, tapestry, 1 paper to 25 boys. 

Balls, macremeoord (bWk), 1 ball to 75 hoys. 

Sciaentnn, 24-lncb by 3tV-lnch, green, l sheet to each boy. 

Boxes ofeyelets, 1 box to 25 boys, 

Newsboard, 134nch by l^lncb, 4 sheets to each boy. 

VeUum de luxe, green, 2 yards to 3 boys. 

Paper, Trimont Mills, 2 reams to 60 hovs. 

Uning paper, green, 24-lnch by 30-inch, 1 sheet to each boy. 

Paste, i^nts, 2 pints to 7 hoys. 

Cover paper, 2tflDoh hr 2.5-lnch, green, 2 sheets to 3 boys. 

Cotton tape, l-inch, white (4 yards), 1 piece to 10 boys. 

C otton tape, |-lu(lh green (12 yards), 1 piece to 30 boys. 

Llzimtumd, 1 skein to 26 boys. 

ORADH VI. 

Drotrir)^. 

DrawlAg paper, gray.O-inch by 12-lnch, .'iOsheel.s to each pupil. 
Drawing paper, white, O-ineb by 12-lncb, 24 sheets to oacb puplL 
Tubes of paste, 2 to 3U pupils. , 

Gray bristol bowd (5i-fncn by 7-lnch), glrb' ichoob, i to each girl. 
Half tones (3 pictures), 1 to each ptiptL 
PaocUt, Dixon's 8, 14i, 1 to each pupil. i 

Cakes ofoolor, rad. blue, and charcoal gray, 1 doun each to 50 pupils. 
Cakeaofoolor, yellow, l down to 25 pupils. 

Sraaen, 1 to 2 pupUs, 

Envalopea, lO-lncb by 13-lncb, 1 to each pupil. 

Colored crayons, bydiaullo pressed,* l box to 2 pupils. 


\ 


Mdnvaf froinfiijr. 


‘ Raffia, I plain, | colored (4 colors), 3 i>oands to 20 boys, 
warp tni^, browns I s^l to d boys. 

Rotum, 2 colors, 1 spoof to 8 boys. 

Jilts, f plain, i cotoTM (3 colors), I spool to eacti boy. . 

Cotton yam (white), 3 balls to 2 boys. 

NaadUs, tapestry, 1 psokags to group of clasMSj 

OHADB Vn. 

Drawing., 

Drawing paper, gny, {Mneb by 12-lnch. 50 sheets to each puptK 
tawing paper, white, »4nob by mnoh, 24 ebeete to eech pupil. 

Tubes ofpesta, 3 to 30 pupUs, 

^ ■ To be used in Mis, deeb set shared by two olei 
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I>imwioK paper, nunlle. 94xi6b by 134ncb, 9 sheets to each pupil. 

'I'rsdng paper, Ri-iocb by l^locb, 3 sheets to each piipil. 

Half tonee (3 plcluies), 1 to each pupil. 
rencUs, Dixon's 6, 141, 1 to each pupil. 

Cakes of oolor, rod. blue, and charcoal (t^y, 1 down rach to 50 pupils. 
Cakes of color, yeJiow, 1 down to 25 pupiU. 

Erasers, 1 to a pupils. 

Envelopes, lO-lncn by 13-lncb. 1 to each pupil. 

Gray brlstol boer l ifif-lnch by 7-inch), ([Iris' school,s, .1 shwLs lo 2 pupils 
Colored crayons, 1 1 box to 2 pupils. 

GRAPE VIII. 
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Drau 

Tubes of paste. 3 to 30 pupils. 

Drawing paper, gray, 9-inch bv 12-lnch, 50 sheets to each pupil. 

Drawing paper, white. 9-lnch oT 12-lnch. 24 sheets to each pupil. 

Drawing pai>er, manlla, 0-lnch by 12-ineU, 0 sheets to each pupil. 

Tracing paper, f4-inch by 14-inch. 3 slieets to each pupil. 

Halftones (4 pictures), 1 to each pupil. 

Pencils, l)lx6n'sB, 141, 1 toeacb pupil. 

Envelopes, 10-incb by 13-tnch, I to each pupil. 

Gray bristol board (fd-lnch by 7-lnch). girl.s' schools. 3 sheets to 2 pupils. 
Cakes of color, red, blue, and charcoal gray, 1 down each to .V) pupils. 
Cakes of color .'yellow, 1 dozen to 25 pupll.s. 

Erasers, 1 lo 2 iiuptls. 

Bottles of Klxatif. 1 to group of classes. 

Colored crayons,' 1 box to 2 pupils. 

^ — 


G. ART ('LTBS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


School art clubs and teachers’ associations have acted as a strong 
influence m furthering art education. Through annual reports, con- 
ferences, public meetings, aYid exhibits they have operated for the 
welfare of the schools of the country. 

Following Is a ILst of such associations and clubs; 


PROFESSIONAL. 

Massachvrselts Art Teachers' -Association, — Prior to the t>stablish- 
nient by the legislature of the Massachusetts State Normal Art 
School the idea of a mutual association of art teachers was considered 
at a meeting called by Walter Smith, the Stat-e director, in May, 1873. 
This organization was effected the following year by the members 
of the first class of the now school, the object being **the general 
advancement of art education in America and the hiutual improve- 
ment of the nfenjbers.” Students fulfilling certain requirements, 
teachers, and professors were eligibly to membership. The associa- 
tion, however, was short-lived, for various reasons. The changing 
from temporary quarters to a new building, the addition of many more 
pupils, of less keen appreciation of the earty efforts of the first class, 
and hurried preparation for an extensive exhibit at the Centennial Ex- 
position led to its demise. The outcome of the first year's work 
resulted in a valuable volume of papers on art educational subjects 
which had been road at weekly meetings. * ‘The Antifix Papers '* wore 
printed fof private circulation, copyrighted by the Massachusetts 
Art Teachers' Association, and comprised 239 pages. following 

' ^ 1 To b« OMd in feU, ««cb Mt $h»hA by two cluM*. t 
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chapters, suggestive of the contents of the complete , volume, show 
the scope of study and research: Chapter II^ fresco, encaustic, etc.; 
Chajrters IV and V, harmony and contrast of color; Chapter XVI, tech- 
nical terms; Chapter XVIII, botany as applied to industrial art; Chap- 
ter XXI, reproductive processes; Chapter XXIII, glass — cast, cut, and 
engraved; Ch&pters XXVIII and XXIX, historical schoolfe of painting. 

The Industrial Art Teachers^ Association , — Following a successful 
meeting of industrial art teachers of the State in 1881, a new organiza- 
tion was formed at Boston in 1 882. The general purposes were similar 
to those of the former association, and annual meetings were held, when 
papers were read and discussed. This association continued for many 
years, confined largely to the New England States, until it finally 
merged into the Eastern Art Teachers' Association. 

National Education As8ociation,-^This largest ediK^ational body in 
the United States meets annually in various parts ot the country for 
the purpose of discussing tmy and all questions pertaming to educa- 
tional matters. The department of art education was first organized in 
1884 under the leadership of Langdon S. Thompson, now of Jersey City, 
tmtil finally there was organized one department of art and manual 
training. Many valuable papers have been contributed by leading art 
teachers and supervisors, and may be found in the annual reports. 

The, Connecticut Volley Art and Irviustrial Teachers! Asso<iation , — 
Another New England association was organized under the above 
name at Hartford, Conn., in October, 1888. It was founded by art 
teachers of central Connecticut, with the following purposes: To 
study the relationship of the various branches of the manual arts in 
education, beginning with \h? kindergarten; to offer opportunity 
for discussion and study of methods of art instruction; and to pro- 
mote public interest in the subject. This association, like the Indus- 
trial Art Teachers' Association, continued to hold successfiil meetings 
until it merged into Eastern Art Teachers' Association in 1899. 

The Western Drawing and Manual Trainiiig Association, — This 
association was a direct outcome of the enthusiasm and inspiration 
create at the World's Fair in Chicago in 1893. In August of that 
year the Western Drawipg Teachers' Association was organized, li 
years later to be combined with the manual training teachers under 
the above head. The annual meetings, held in May, usually last for 
three days, with full programs and prominent speakers. A recent 
feature of the well-attended and spirited meetings has been the 
annual banquet, a dinner where not only friendships are 'renewed 
but where some of the more valuable papers are presented. 

Th^ present organization^ consists of a president, vice president, 
seotetary, treasurer, auditor, council of meml^iB, program coxa- 
mittee, editorial board of three members, and exhibit committee. 
Local eommitteee are appointed just previous to the annual meeting. 
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£xtensiv6 exhibits and an annual illustrated report of the proceed- 
ings of the meeting are profitable features of the work of the oigan- 
ization. 

Eastern Art and Manual Training Teachers^ Association, — Through 
the invitation of Solon P, Davis,* president of the Com. '‘cticut Valley 
Art and Industrial Teachers’ Association, a meeting of ari supervisors 
from the Eastern States was held at Hartford m 1898, at w.tich a new 
and far-reaching association was formed, the final organization taking 
place on February 10, 1899. The newEastetn Ajrt Teachers’ Associa- 
tion held its first meetmg at Pratt Institute and the Institute of Artj 
and Sciences in Brooklyn on May 25-27 of the same year. ' Since 
then well-attended annual meetings have been held in the larger 
cities of the East. In 1906 a joint meeting with the Eastern Manual 
Training Teachers’ Association in New York prompted the desire 
and pointed out the need of the amalgamation of the two bodies. 

Tbs was not perfected, however, until a second joint convention at 
Pittsbuigh in 1908. ^ 

In the year previous the Eastern and Western Associations held 
the first jomt conference at Cleveland, Ohio, May 7. The big meet- 
ing was highly successful and contributed largely toward the suc- 
cessful combining of the two eastern associations the following year. 

The Eastern Association r lorganized at its successful meeting held 
m New York City during Easter week of the jear 1913, following 
the general scheme of the western body and incorporating many 
features of their old constitution. A highly su^ essful banquet, the 
floor of a huge armory covered with art, industrial, and commercial 
exhibits, and well-conducted meetings under the general direction of 
the president, Alvin E. Dodd, Ml contributed to an education^ 
conference of no little importance. / ^ 

TJie InierruUional Congress for Art, Education, Drawing, and Art 
Appli^ to Industry, — The International Congress for Art, Education, 
Drawing, and Art Applied to Industry held its fourth conventions^ 
Dresden from Augusts to 10, 1912. A brief history of thisUf^ 
important gathering of people interested in art education is worthy 
of note. 

The Piret International CongreeB waa held in Paria" in the year of the 1900 exhibi- 
tion, after a Bucceesful appeal made by the Aseociation Amicale dee Prof^uw de ’ 

Deasin de la ville de Paris et du D^partement de la Seine, to the Commusaire j 

Q^^ral do r Exposition UniveiBelle de 1900. Official permiasion having been granted,. 

% the French profeasois of drawing thereupon fonned themselvee into a committee of 
oiganization. The first congreae was inatituted and held between August 29 and 
September 1, 1900, in the Hotel du Cercle do (a Libraire, Boulevard St. Gennaine^ 

Faria, under the preaidency of M. Paul Colin. Official delegates were eent from 16 . 
different countriee (including the United States, Japan, Mexico, and Cuba) and 
were 21 in number. Th^ United States of America were represented by Sartain, 

^ PrlDO^l, Henry Barnard School, Hartferd, Coon. « 
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Mias Wheeler, Providence, R. I., and Mr. Charlea M. Carter, of Denver, Colo. . Alto- 
gether there were 676 membere of the first congress, and a permanent inlemalional 
coiri'mittee was formed. In 1904 the Swiss committee approached the international 
committee with a \iew to holding the second congr«« in Berne, Switzerland., This 
was agreed upon, full arrangements wore made, and it was ultimately held in Berne 
between the 1st and 6th of August, 1904. About 800 persons attendwlji^ repr««enting 
21 nations. The meetings took plhce in the Palais du Parlement an<i in the uni- 
vemty. The United States of America were officially re}TeBCnted by Miss Wheeler; 
Dr, S. T. Dutton, of New York; Prof. A. V. Churchill, of Massachusetts; Mr. Charlffl 
M. Carter, of Denver; Mr. Frederick H. Daniels, of Newton, Maw.; Mr. William II. 
Baldwin, of Hyannis, Mass.; Mr. Solon P. Davia, of Hartford, Conn.; and others.' 

It was decided to hold the tliird con^TCss at London in 1908. Xt 
the Berne congress a permanent International Federation was 
instituted with James Hall, North Scituato, Mass.f Charles M. 
Carter, Denver, Colo., and William Woodward, New Orleans, La., 
as the. American representatives. 

This congress was a vast improvement over the other meetings, 
and under the organized direction of tho International Federation 
covered an interesting and important field of discussion. The meet- 
ings were held from Au^st 3 to 8, 1908, in the- great hall of tho 
University of London. The exhibition, covering 60,000 square 
feet of wall space, was opened on July 27 by Her Royal Highness tho 
Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyle, and remained open until August 
22. The membership was increased , to 1,810, and 38 countries 
were represen ttd. 

The official representatives of ther fourth congress were Mr. James 
Frederick Ilopldns, of Boston, Mass.j Mr. Jolin S. Ankenev, of 
Columbia, Miss,; and Mr. Ernest A, Batchelder, of Pasadena,^ Cal. 
^Housedin tlireo large buildings in on exhibition park, 24 different 
countries displayed 99 exhibits. The first day was made memora- 
ble by the presence of His Royal Highness Prince Johann Georg, 
who opened the largest congre^ yet, more than 2,200 members 
registering. 

The fifth congress, wfth Royal Bailey Farnum, Albany, N. Y., 
chairman, Charles A. Bennett, Peoria, IlL, and Robert A. Ilarshe, 
Stamford, Cah, as tho American representatives, will be held -jm 
Paris, 1916, in conjunction with a World.’s Exposition of Arts ai^ 
Crafts. . 

The Council of Supervisors of the Manual Arts. — In May, 1901, a 
body of 10 supervisors of drawing and directors of art departments 
gathered at Hartford, Conn,, for the purpose of forming an associa- 
tion which should stand for profession^ advancement. Members 
of this council pledged themselves to ** study intensively different 
phases of the arts and to contribute the results of these indies to 
the council’s Yearbooks.’' , 

1 rrom am wmlAimuU r^poA of Ab* Brltlsb And Amwkmn ifutuat Corre«pondeDM AMOciition. 
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The council, originally initiated by Dr. Haney, of New York, grew 
in numbers and power and each publication proved one of the most 
important additions to the literature of the manual arts. All arti- 
cles were published in the Yearbook in advance of the meeting and 
no papers were read at that time. Notices of the meeting were sent 
out some weeks in advance, that those appointed to disQuss papers 
might have opportunity to rend them with care. The meetings then 
consisted of formal and general discussion. Membership was lim- 
ited to 40 active and 100 associate, each active member contributing 
to iV > Yearbook. Seven volumes were published “in all and were 
in such demand that when the council disbanded at Philadelphia 
ill 1911 the first two volumes w'cre out of print. Such bodies of 
interested workers banded together for intensive work should and 
do W’arrnnt continuance, and it is to be hoped that similar organiza- 
tions may spring up later. The council of supervisors, however, 
served a timely need and will continue their good work through their 
lasting publications. x 

The American Federation of Arts . — The American P^ederation of 
Arts ,w^as organized in May, 1909, in Washington, D. C., for the 
following purpose: 

“To increase the appreciatiorPof art, cultivate taste, and improve 
civic conjinitg™.” It is '^an association of institutions, organiza- 
tions, and individuals, the head office at Wasliington, D. C., serving 
as% general bureau of information. Means emplo3’ed to fulfill its . 
purposes include traveling exhibits, lectures with slides,, a monthly 
magazine called Art and Progress, andjhe American Art Annual, the 
last publislied at the New Y ork office. Among its standing commitr 
tees is one for art in public schools. Annual meetings are held in 
May. ' 

^ LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS. 

The following local organizations have been listed mAinly from the 
“American Art Annual, “ Vol. X, F'lorence N. Levy, editor, and all 
such are. starred: 

* Buffalo Manual Arts Teachers* Atiociation.~\n organization of manual art« teach- 
ers of the department of public instruction, Buffalo, N. Y, Five meetings held during ^ 
the school year. 

Buffalo School ArU ^Moewtion.—One of the host means to create interest in art ac- 
tivities ia.to bring (o your teat'hero and their communities problems in which Uie art 
element is an important- factor. AMietlier it bo related to the home, to industry, or 
^ to civic improvement, it must in some way be of value to them in their everyday 
^ life. 

It was with this thought that the Buffalo School Arte Association was organized in 
1911 by C. Valentine Kirby, the membership being made up of teachers and others 
interested in furthering the interests of art education in the schools. * 


‘American Art Annual, Vol. VII I, UHO-ll, Floronca N. lyovy, editor. 
16827°— 14 L'S 
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The object of the aaeodation u to advance art education in the public schoola of the 
city of Buffalo and their environmente, by meane of lectiirea, exhibitiona, cooperation 
with the Fine Arte Academy and the Albright Art School in the training of the young 
to the appreciation of the fine and applied arte. 

'The Albright Art School offere through competitive examinatioi^ve seholarshipe 
lor talented pupile who graduate from the Buffalo public echoole anp deeire to continue 
the atudy of fine and applied arte. The association is also a chapter of the American 
Federation of Arte. The dues are 60 cente a year, and the membership is 650. 

During the coming year a series of illustrated lectures will be given in tlie various 
high schools. The subjects will be selected to meet the demand of the teachers of the 
city, who are anxious to secure a better understanding of the fine and industrial arts 
as applied to the public schools, also subjects related to the home and civic art Visits 
will be made ro the Albright Art G^lery, where various speakers will explain the ex* 
hibits and conduct the students through the galleries. A quarterly bulletin will be 
publislied for members and for use in the public schools, to keep the interest aroused 
^ and to bring to the members and students the progress that art is making in their city 
and in other cities. 

Such an association we feel will create a new interest in art education among teach- 
ers, students, and the general public.* 

^Chicago School Arts Association. — Bimonthly meetings. 

^Chicago Public School Art Organized in 18&4; among other activities deco- 

rates the public echoole. Traveling exhibits of paintings are maintained in coopera- 
tion with the Chicago Societytof Artists and board of education; art libraries and pho- 
togmphs are loaned to schools. 

* Columbus Public School Arts Cfu6.— Meetings held in Carnegie Library on the 
evening of the tliird Tuesday of each month, Columbus, Ohio. 

^Connecticut Manual Arts Association .—Orgsinized in 1908; members meeting in 
April; joint meeting with school-teachers’ association in October. Circulates a State 
(raveling exhibit^ 

League' for the Decoration of the Public Schools of the District of Cofumfcia.— Organ- 
ized in 1909 under auspices of the Washington Society of the Fine Arts. Its object is 
to improve the general aspect of the schools, and thus cultivate taste and upbuild 
appreciation for bekuty manifested through art. It has completely decorated one 
building and parts of others. 

•J^nston Public School Art Society. — Organized in 1901 to further the interests 
of Evanston, 111. a 

Hartford Supervisors of Art Instruction in Public Schools, Harford, Cvnn. 

^Houston Public School Art League, Houston, Tsx.— Organized in i900; annual 
meeting in April*;. monthly meetings are held. Circulates j)holographs, casts, and 
^Loriginal paintings in schools. 

m ^Illinois Manual Art4 Awotiofion.— <>rganized in 1903; annual meeting in March. 

Vowa Manual Arts AMOciafion — Organized iri U909; annual meeting in March. 

*iTansaf ManyalArts Association. — Annual meeting in October. 

* Louisiana Art Teachers' Association. — Organized in 1899; monthly meetings, No- 
vember to June. 

* Mains Tpachers' Assoriotion .—Drawing and manual training department. Annual 

meeting in Octo^r. 

' MassadiuseUs Normal Art School Alumni Assoeiatipn.—Otgstaized in 1888; annual 
meeting in April. Meetings held in January and June, Boston, Mt*sa. 

»*Westsm MassaehuseUs School AH League.— Organized in 1910; three meetings 

ye»Hy. . . 


> Barry W . Jaoobs, president and dtreotor of art eduoaiion, Boflalo. N. Y. 
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*Mukigan Induatrial Science and Art* Astoeiaiion. — Meetings November, February 
and May. 

* Minneapoli* Manual Art* Club . — Bimonthly meetings. 

*J^i«ouri ABsociation of Applied Art* and 5cvct»c«.— O rganized in 1908; annual 
meeting in November. - 

Teacher* Art Club of New Haven . — Organized in 1905; annual meeting in May. 
Stated meetiYigs September, November, January, and March. 

New York State Art and Industrial Teacher*' Association . — Meets annually with State 
association in\November. 

New York State Drawing Conference *. — Seventeen conference bodies repreaenting 
counties of the State. Organized by State specialist, Royal B. Famum, in'1911. 
Hold annual meetings for discussion of school drawing and manual arts. 

School' Art League of New York City . — The school arts league wm organized early in 
the year 1911, and is a development of the. art committee of the public educational 
association. 

The pur[^ of tjie school art league is to foster the interests of art education in the 
public schools of the city of New York, and to secure to this end the cooperation of 
other societies. The lejtgue is designed as an organization for all interested in the 
creation of beautiful school surroundings, in the training of the young to the apprecia- 
tion of fine and of applied art. and in the preservation and develooment of talent in 
.gifted pupils. * ' 

The school art league offers, through competitive examinations, several industrial 
art schohuahips for talented pupils who graduate from the art classes of the high schools 
and desire to continue the study of design in professional schools. Otb^r cities offer 
many wch echolarship.s. but these a-e the first open to the graduates of the Nbw York 
City public schools. 

A committee on schoolroom decoration is placing casts' and pictures in th^ sclmls 
as these are secured by special contributions. 

Leetures have been given in the MetropoliUn Museum of Art for the membere of the 
society, and for elementary and high-school pupils. Those attending represent all 
the high schools of the city, and some come many miles to be present. 

In 1909 a bronze medal for fine craftsmanship was establi&ed. This medal was 
designed by Victor D. Brenner, and has since been awarded eemiannu^^, at the close 
of each school term, for the best piece of work done by a member of uie graduating 
class in each of the school workshops. These shops now number nearly 200. 

Visits to art galleries are conducted for high-school pupils and teachers. Free ad- 
mission has thus been secured by the league for pupils to visit the National Academy 
of Design, Architectural League, and special Metropolitan Museum exhibitions. 

At each the pupils alte mot, the exhibit is explained, and the students conducted by 
their teai*hers through the galleries. 

The School Art League provides Tor the representation of afllliated societies among 
its officers. Any organization paying $26 annually is entitled to bo represented by 
a member elected or sppfiinted to serve as a delegate member upon the board of 
managers. In no other way can a sum laid aside by any society for art education be 
made to seburo so many advantages for so large a numter. 

Members of the School Art League receive cards for all its functions. During 
pi 1-12 there were 2^1ectures, 8 gallery visits, and 4 receptions. The annual meeting 
is in November; the executive commit^ meets mcmthly. There are five classes of 
members, all entitled to vote and hold .office. The annual dues are: Active members, 

|1; contributors, $6; affiliated societies, $25; patrons, $50; donors, who give $1,000. 

*School Crafts Club, New York Offy.— Organized in 1902; annual meeting in March; 
^ted meetings in November, January, and May. * » 
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*OhioArt<md Uanwil Trtxinxng Teocherz^ Auociaixon. — Annual meeting in November. 
^OkJahoma Art League. — Organisied in 1910; circulates exhibits. 

^Oklahoma Manual Artt -<4swcia(icm.— Organized in 1909; annual meeting during 
Christmas holidays. 

* Mmual Arts Aitociation of Alkghaiy City-— Pitt thuryh. — Organized in 1905; annual 
meeting in May. Moitthly meetings. ' 

*7VacWa* Art Club^ Pittsburgh. — Organized in 1902; annual meeting in’ March. 
Stated monthly meetings. 

*St. Paul Manttal Arts ^Mociation. — Monthly meetings first \Vedneeday. 

^Southern Drawing TVoeftrrs’ AMoo’ntion. — Annual meeting in December. 

Sunshine Club, 5yracus<.— Membership unlimited if candidate signifies intention 
to aasiit in making the city beautiful. Practically al||ho school children belong and 
further the cause by means bl lettera on beautifying and imprpving city conditions 
written to the supervisor and forwarded to city ofTicials. City improvement is part 
of the study in art education. Club started in 1910 by Supervisor Miss M. Matilda 
Miett. 

* Middle Tennewee £ducatumal Attociation. — Art and manual training section* 
Annual meeting in April. 

^ * Texas Teachers' Assoriafion.— Industrial art section. Meetings in December. 

‘ ^Waco Ari League. —OTg&nized in 1899; monthly meeting, with annual meeting in 


* Worcester Pubt,w ScJufGl Art League. — Organized in 1895; an)]ual meeting, January. 
Stated monthly meetings. Work largely advisor>'. Money prizes offered for improvp. 
ment in school yards. Places pictures, pottery casts, etc., in schools. 


The value of such organizations can not be overestimated and their 
cooperation and assistance in aiding the work of tlie teacher and 
supervisor has lightened the burden materially. ♦ 

The present condition of art in the public schoolsis indeed gratify- 
ing, the prospect for the future is increasingly bright. Real work 
in the industrial arts, intensive courses in art as a cultural and 
liberalizmg stu<^jj, and the hearty support of not ofdy local clubs 
md societies, but of influstrial and business men, with generous 
^istance from educational boards, will soon tend to bring the work 
into a position of supreme importance, a condition of long standing 
in foreign countries and a situation demanding national support in ^ 
the United States. 
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Abrams^ A. W.> Sugg^ons for school decoratioM^ 204-212. 

Alcott^ W. A., and use.of blackboarcU^ 12. * 

' Application and correlation, 194-198. 

Arbor day, 66, 203-204. 

Architectural drawing, course of study, high schools, 193-1J9|. 

Art, appreciation, 181-182; clubs and aasocutions, 219-224; courses of study, 178-182, 
189-190; education, 26-143; elementary schools, Denver, Colo., 156-159. 

Arts, practical, course of stu4y in rural schools, Maaaachusetts, 44-61. 

Associations and art clubs, 219^224. ^ 

Augusta, Me,, instruction In drawing, 21. 

Bailey, fl. T,, on making booklets, 195; on picture study, 199. 

Ball, K., M., on course of study in drawing, 174-1T5; on instruction in drawing, 33-^. 
"Baltimore, Md., early iristrucdon in drawing, 14. 

Barnard, Benry, add Industrial education, "^11-^2. 

Boston; Maw., early data relative to drawing, 9-10; instrucuon in drawing, 17-18; 

list of supplies for drawing and art work, 216-219. 

Brainerd, John, and instruction in drawing, 14-15. 

Budd, Caroline, on course of study in drawing, 182-186. . v 

Buffalo Manual Arts Teachers' Association, Buffalo, N. Y., 223. 

Buffalo School Arts Association, Buffalo, N. Y., 223-224. 

Burnham, F. L., on picture work, 199-200. 

Carter, C. M., on art course in elementary schools, 15^159. 

Casts, Ust of famous subjects,' 212. 

Chicago, public schools, mural paLntings*20b, 

Chicago Ifublic School Art Society, 224.* ' ^ • 

f Chicago l^bool Arts Association, 224. 


Church, £. M., on application and correlation, 197; on instruction in drawing, 32-33. 
« X^incinBiati, Ohio, instruction in drawing, 20. 

City school systems. See School systems (city). 

City supervisors of drawing, 39-40. r 

_ Clark, I. H., on picture study, 19^ 

Clarke, I. E., works consulted, fe. ^ " 

. ^ Cleveland, Ohio, instruction in drawing, if^ 20. * % ■ 


Coleman, £. W., on course bf study in drawing, 186-189. 

Columbus, Ohio, instruction in drawing, 21. * 

Columbus Public School Arts Club, Columbus, Ohio, 224. 

Commercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., abort courses in ari^ 87. 

Coimecticui, ihsfructioiii in drawing, 17. / * 

* CoimecticutManual Alta Association, 224. 

Connecticut Valley. Art and Industrial Teachen’ Aasociatipn,^20. ^ 

inehitton and application, 194rl98. 

%!oetUfli6 design, and correlation, 197. 

Council of Supervisom of the Himual Arts,'222-223; * . 

Decatur/'pl.,hig^iK^^, mural painting 201. » . V ‘ > 

, Peiim,^'Xk^, ^ cdune in elii^tai^ achbo^ lS^ diawing^^. 
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Detroit, Midi*, instruction in drawing, 21. 

Dillawmy, T. M., on drawing and manual training, 88-115. 

Diroctora of art education, 37-38* 

Dix, Dorothy L*, and instruction in sewing, 11, 

Drawing, hi^ schools, outlines and"Courses, 176-193. See alto under name* of citiee. 
Drawing, instruction, Los Angeles, Cal., 172-174; Minneapolis, Minn., 155-158; New 
York, 61-64; 8t. Louis, 146-154; Salt Lake City, Utah, 16^169; San Francisco, 
Cal., 174-175; Springfield, Mass., 116-131; Washington, 81^7; Worcester, Mass., 
116-116* 

Drawing, methods of teaching, 27-37; pictorial, course of study, 48-49. 

Drawing and handwork, el^entary schools. New York, outline of couree of study, 
64-71* 

Drawing and industrial education, elementery schools, Pennsylvania, outline of 
course of study, 71-81. ■ ^ ^ 

Drawing and manual training, elementary schools, Boston, Mass., outline of course of 
study, 88-116. 

Drawing and practical arts, outline of course, of study ^4-57; rural ec'hools, Massa- 
chusetts, 44-61. 

Drawing, design, and handicraft, elementary schools, opp, p,*88, ^ 

East Saginaw, instruction in drawing, 21* 

Eastern Artand Manual Training Teachers* Association, meeting, 221* 

Elementary schools, art instruction^ 156-159; art and construction work, 159-171; 
drawing, 36-36, 61-71, 81-131, 172-175, 242-266; industrial education^ 77-81 ; manual 
training, 132-141. See alto under names of cilies and States. ' 

Ethica4 Culture School, New York City, course of study in art, 178-182, 

Evanston Public School Art Society, Evanston, III., 224. 

Fairbanks, J. L., on' art and construction in elementary schools, 159-169. 

Famura, R. E, , on teaching of the elementary drawing syllabus, 61-7 1 . . 

Fetterolf, K. M., on coursdof study in drawing and industrial education, 71-81. 
^Fine arts, catalog of projects, 60-61. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., instruction in drawing. 21. 

Fowle, W* B., and education in Bosiou, 9-10. 

Franklin, Benjamin, on drawing, 9. 

Qamee and sports, designs, 196* ^ ^ 

Gardening, rural schools, ‘'Massachusetts, 46. 

Gearhart, May, on course in drawing in elementary schools, 172-174; on course of 
study in drawing, 189-194. 

Graded schools, drawing teachd^, 40-42. « 

Grammar grades, instruction in drawing, 36. •• 

fitdl, James^^on art instruction, 196; on obuise of study in art, 178-182; on instruction 
in drawing, 34. ^ . 

Handicraft, elementary schools, tabulated scheme, opp. p. 88* 

Haneyt J. P.,-on course of study in drawing, 176-178; on Us^of pictures as schoolroom 
decoration, 201-202; works consulted, 8. v 

' Hartford* Superviiiprs of Art Instruction in Public Sdiools, Hartford, Conn., 224. 
Hratscbel, ]^eet, and instruction in drawing, 11. 

High fiichool of Commerce, Brooklyn, N. Y.,^ort coumes in art, 37., 

^ Hi^ schools, art department, Syrt^use, N. Y.« 15; instructicyi in drawing, 36^7, 176- 
IM; mural piaintings, 201; statistics of drawing, 257-351; teachen of drawing, 40. 
^ Smatmw^na$ne$ c/ciH^ , 

achooC private, st^itirtitt of dmwing,' 362-369. , ' \ , 

-'bistaric^;dey^pi^^^ 9-%. 

v^ooseii^tfti^ pitkl^ 68-61; outl^^ cpuiae of study, 47-46, 62^; 

s iruiiif jigho^ 
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Holbrook, Joemb, and instruction in drawing, 12. 

Holidays, outline of practical arte bas^d on, 54-57. 

Houston Public Scho^ Art League, Houston^ Tex;, 224. 

Illinois Manual Arts Association, 224. 

Indianapolis, Ind., instruction in drawing, 21. 

Industrial art drawing, exhibition, Centennial Exposition (1876), 18-19. 

Industrial arts, catalogue of projects, 58MJ1 ; outline of course, 62-54 ; rural schools, Mas- 
eachusettfl, 46^6. 

Industrial drawing and design, outline of course of study, 49, 6fM]l. 

Industrial education, Pennsylvania, course of study, 77-81. 

Industrie training, instruction, 37. 

International Congress for Art, Education, Drawing, and Art Applied to Industry, 
221 - 222 . 

Iowa, instruction in drawing, 17. j 

Iowa Manual Arts Association, 224. 

Kans^ Manual Arts Association, 224. 

Kindergarten, inslrucliou in drawing, 35. 

Kirby, C. V., on art and elementary industrial training, 142-146. 

League for the De(X)ration of . the Public Schools of the District of C’olunibia, Wash- 
ington. D. C , 224. 

Tx)s A"%geles, Cal., elementary schools, course of study in drawing, 172-174 ; high 
schools, course of study in drawing, 189-194. 

Louisiana Art Teachers’ Association, 224. 

Maii^ instrucliftx in drawing, 17. * ^ 

Ma^re Teachers’ Association, j224. 

Manual Arts Association of Alleghenjr City, meeting, 226. f 
Manual training, elementary schools, Springfield, Mass., 132-141.. 

'' Manual training and drawing, elementary schools, Boston, Mass., outlino of course of 
*Bti^y, 88-115. 

Massachusetts, art education at Centennial Exhibition (1876), 19-20; instruction in 
drawing, 15-18, 22-2.3; rural schools, practi('al arts and drawing, 44-4>l; Slate direc- 
tor of ait education, duties, 38. 

Massachusetts Art Teachers’ Association, 219-22^. 

Massachusetts Normaf Art School, foundation and.work, 18. • 

MassachiyiettB Normal Art School Alumni Association, 224. ' 

Materials and equipment, 213-219. 

Mechanical drawing, course of study, 184-185, 191-193. \ 

Michigan Industrial Science and Arts Association, mee^^ig, 225 
Middle Educational Association, meeting, 226. 

Milwaukee, inslcuctioifln drawing, 21 . 

Minifie, William, on instruction in drawing, 14. 

Minneapolis, Minn., course of study in drawing, 155-156. . : 

Mqtneapolis Manual .^rts Club, meeting, 225. 

Minnesota, State Art Society of, .work, 38. 

Missouri Association of Applied Arts and Sciences, meeting, ^25. ^ 

Mural paintings, Chicago public schools, 201. ^ 

Murphy, B. IV., on making booklets; 196-196. » *. 

National Education Association, and art education, 220 .^ ^ 

New frighten, N. Y., high school, mural paintings, 201. 

New York, instruction in drawing, 17, 61-71; State director of art education, duties, 

38. . ' '■ 

New Yqrk City, instruction in draa^, 42M3, 176-182. ' . 5 ,; 

New York State Art and Industrial Teachers^ .Association, meeting, 225. J 

New York State Drawing Confer^ces, meeting, 226. 
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iin>Bx. 


Newark^ N; J., high schools, oourse of study -in drawing, 185-186; sup^rviaor of art, 


Ohio Art and ^tanual Training Teachers’ Aseociation, meeting, 226. 
Oklahonia Art League, organiz£^on, 226. 

Oklahoma Manual Arts Association, meeting, 226. 

Oyster Bay, N. Y., high school, mural paintings, 201. 

Paper and cardboard projects, 61. 

Parents’ day, program of practical arts based on, 50. 

Peabody, E. P., on instruction in drawing, 11-12. 


Pennsylvania, elementary schools, drawing and industrial education, outline of course 
of study, 71-81 ; State director of art education, duties, 88. 

. Pictorial drawing, outline of study, 60-61. 

Pictures, list of famous, 208-212; study, 48, 61, 198-212. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., course of study in art and elementary induHtriul tmining, 142-146; 
instruction in drawiiig, 21. 

Port Deposit, Md., high school, course of study in drawing, 186. 

Practical arts, catjalogue of projects, 58-61 . 

Practical arts and drawing, outline of course, 54-57. 

Primary grades, instruction in drawing, 35-36. 

Prussia, practice of music and drawing in schools, 11. 

Public School Art Teachers’ Association, Washington, D. (’...meetinp, 226. 

Raffia and reed projects, outline of course of study, 51. 

Recipes for cooking, projects, 49-60. 

Riley, Mrt. M. E., on coyrse of study in drawing, 146-164, 18'’ -18,9. 

Roberta, Emma, on course of study in drawing, 155-156. 

Roberts, M. £., on applied design, 40. 

Rural schbols; Massachusetts, practical arts and drawing, 44-617 

* St. Louis, Mo., instruction in drawing, 21, 146-154, 186-189. 

St. Louis Expoaiticm (1904), art exhibits, 24-25. 

St. Paul Manual Arts Association, meeting, 226. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, art and construction in elementary schools, bourse of study 
15M71. 

^ Sah Francvico, instruction in drawing, 41-42, 174-175. 

Saigent, Walter, on drawing, design, and handicraft for the grades, opp. p. 88; on 
« elementary drawing, 40; on instructioA'in drawing, 35; on picture study, 200. 
‘^Schenectady, N. Y., high schools, course in-freehand and mechanical drawing, 182-185. 
School Art League of New York City, meeting, 225. . 

School Crafts Club, New York 0ity, meeting, 226. 

School decoration and picture study, 198-212. 

School housekeeping^ outline of instruction, 46-47: 

School or home gardens, outline of course, 62-^. ^ 

School pageants and festivals, 196. 

School systema (city), drawing in elementary grad^, statistics, 242-286. 

• School systema (State), drawing, statistics, 227-229. 

. School yanh pUns for beautifying, 994-206. 

Sewing, inrtruction, ll^ 50. 

Smith. *WiJter. and art ^ucadon. 22; and instruction dn drawing, 17-18; on geomet^ 



39-40. 

NeW^, C. E., on art and handwork, 116-141. 


Poale, Rembrandt, and instruction in drawing, 12-14. 
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p 
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.1. silver and COPPER WORK 


TECHN,CA_ h'C'.H SCHOOL. NEWTON. MASS. 


T 
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.i APPLIED ART. POLYTECHNIC E LE M E N T A R Y SC H O O L. PA S A D C N A, C A L 



A. METAL WORK. BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
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PLATE 4 



.1 POTTERY, age 18 IN CLAS5; lOi HOURS ON PROBLEM. HIGH SCHOOL 




APF’IIED DESIGN. POTTERY. TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. SECOND YEAR 
SPRINGFIELD. Mass. 
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A. -!RS7 AND SECOND YEAR POTTERY, METAL WORK. AND EMBROIDERY HIGH 
SCHOOL, NEWMAN MANUAL TRAINING SCHOCl. NEW .^^LfANS, 



ft. POTTERY riRSr and SECOND YEARS. NEW TRIER TOWNSHIP HfC.H SCHOOL 

KENILWORTH, ILL. 







Cf POTTERY TEA SET. THIRD YEAR HIGH SC H OO L . N EW M A N M A NU A L T R A I N I NG 
SCHOOL. NEW ORLEANS. 









1 applifl) art. polytfchnic flcMentary school, Pasadena, cal. 
, U' <^.cr r' 'C'.l :)■< of R.j i .1;:-' F. S' / ieffir ) 


/<. t.UNbl RUCT ION IN WOOD AND MF.TAU. BOSTON 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
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A. EXHIBITION OF DRAWING AND MANUAL ARTS. P0LYTE;CHNIC ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. PASADENA. CAL. 


T 


i 
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. ^wfolSH LOOM MADE BY BOVS ,N THE EAST TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL 

CLEVELAND. 
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/ 


STENCILED DRESS. INDEPENDENT ]< S-TENCIlFr) CURTAIN. CENTRAL TrM<Ti 

WORK OF PUPtL. CENTRAL HIGH 5PRIN .EirLD. f.’AT^- 

SCHOQU^PRINGFIELD. MASS. . 




5'JPE A- 




in oi ac k a no whitt. tm.-pt) vtap. wash- 
!.N^;,-^o^J ipvir.G KM<: ,H sr. hoo.. r,fw yopk. 
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A. DOMESTIC ART. WASHINGTON IRVING HIGH SCHOOL. NEW YORK CITY. 





B. .DOMESTIC ART. WASHINGTON IRVING HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY. 






t 
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B SCHOOL DECORATION. FRA NKLIN SC HOOL AUD I TORIUM. PLAINFIELD. N. J, 





A. SCHOOL EQUIPMENT. FIRST GRADE MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. NEW 

ORLEANS. 
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1 SCHOOL equip: 


ENT. THE STUDIOS TECHf, CAL H y:'. H SCHOOL. NEWTON, 
N'aSS. 
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l< SCHOOL EQUIPMENT, DRAWING ROOM, HIGH SChOOL. G LO V E RS v"l LLE, N. Y, 
Cf>uN*»^y thg Univorsilyu-T of York.) c * 
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A AN EXHIBITION OF WORK BY HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS HELD IN THE GALLERIES 
OF the AMERICAN FINE ARTS BUILDING. NEW YORK. OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
«^OR THE method OF HANGING. 



/i. LECTURE TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM NEW 

YORK. 

lFtO'l^*ntiij?<l rct)ort (1912 13) of flirector (r>r I' ^'h fc'ior-K ) 
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A Fine craftsmanship model. V. D. BRENNER. SC. 

s^'r,.nnnu.l'lv tO rrrn'hers of r . nj- Cin-iSCS in <;rl-cl 

vvofk.<i}iops by too Sc .;ol Art L*‘,Tfuo. New York. 





